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If you love music 
there should be a 


Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations— 
with a Victrola you can hear Victrola IV, $15 
practically all the music of all the Oak 
world sung and played by the 
greatest artists, bands and orches- 
tras. For within the pages of 
the Victor catalog there are more 
than 5000 vocal and instrumental 
selections for you to choose from. 

Is there not a place for a 
Victrola in your home? Some day 
you will surely have a Victrola, j 

. Victrola VIII, $40 

and when this day comes you Ou 
will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one 
thing that will bring the greatest 
pleasure to every member of your 
family. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
$200, and any Victor dealer will glad- 
ly play any music you wish to hear. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 

Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


anadian Distributors 
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Berliner Gra 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and 
Victor Needles—/he combination. There is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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THE 
November Ainslee’s 


contains 


‘Confessions of a Humorist,” by 


O. HENRY 


If you haven’t got this story you haven't 


got ALL of O. HENRY. 


It is NOT included in his “complete 
works.” 


And this isn’t all, of course. There is an 
unusual complete novel by Edward S. 
Moffat, who wrote “The Desert and Mrs. 
Ajax.” Andthere are nine really entertain- 
ing short stories in addition to the one by 


O. HENRY 


Three of these stories are particularity 
timely because of the war in Europe. 








Ainslee’s for November 
On sale October 13th 


Fifteen cents the copy 
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Harold Bell Wright 


| must have written with jaws set and soul 

on fire. He strikes a powerful blow, 

he convicting and convincing, at artists and 
EYES% authors prostituting their work and other 
WORLD | present day evils in art and literature in 


Haroip eu Wena | 
| 


Fain en | His Greatest Novel 


THEE, [rave ec000 cxntce nena sua 
EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more action, deeper mystery and greater 
love, sweeter sentiment and stronger passions than any novel the author has yet 
written. A delightfully wholesome romance among orange groves and mountains. 


Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful romance so convincingly and has so 
clearly defined the underlying purpose of the story that it is stamped with the truth- 
fulness of a chapter out of real life. The theme, “the ministry of art and letters,” 
is most opportune for the cause of more wholesome books. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ““The Eyes 
of the World,”’ in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 


Harold Bell Wright’s books — six volumes — are also uniformly bound in Limp 
Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 


























Sold by Booksellers Everywhere 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 814 x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. Its convenient arrangement, notes, 
comments and descriptions of books make it easier to select the books you want than the 
advantages of a regular book store. We list books on all subjects and carry every book adver- 
tised in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter or post 
card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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AINSLEF'S 


NEW INVENTION i 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 
Makes and contains its own heat. Works while it’s 
heating—heats while it’s working. SAVES MILES 
Or onomical—SAFE—Convenient. Used 
pd ame room, on porch or under 
shade lothes ironed better in half 
the time No woting, stopping to change 
irons. ht Shape, 
Right 






out 

ose. 

.. Cheap Fuel— ic. 

mary Ironing. Price low. 

Bent a Write today for 3@ 

DAYS FREE TRIAL offer. Not 

— = tonnes Laer pe Wee Send 
—only name 


“AGENTS MAKE MONEY 


Quick—Sure—Easy. 
ness, Sells Itself. Experience unnece 4 
eneary. Every home a prospect. All can 
afford. Even 2 or 3 sales a day gives $27 to 
$40 a week profit. Easy to sell 6 to 12a day. 
Write today for description, money mak- 
ing plans and how to get FREE Sample. 


C. BROWN MFG. CO. 4072 Brown Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 
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THEY SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


er ictures 


senssmoaes of the World’s Great Paintings 
Suitable for all ages 


ONE CENT 


for 25 or more. Size 
5x8, (6 to 10 times the 
size of this Madonna.) Send 
26c. for 26 art subjects, or 25 
for children or 2% Kittens or 
25 Madonnas, or $1.00 for 
the ¢ sets, or for Art set of 
100 pictures, 


SEND TO-DAY 
five 2-cent stamps for Cata- 
logue of 1600 miniature il- 
lustrations, 2 pictures and a 
colored Bird Picture, 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO. 
Box 342, Malden, Mass. 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTDo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 

















NEW YORK CITY 











Short- nee Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story, taught by Dr.d. 
Berg Esenwein itor Lippincott’s Magazine. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under Professors 
an Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write to-day. 
anak 


The Home Corr 
Dept. 270, 








P 
Dr. Esenwein Springfield, Mass. 











Chicago 
COPY THIS SHETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You can 
earn $20 00 to $125.00 or more per week, as illustra- 
tor or cartoonist. My practical system of personal 
in«lividual lessons by mail will develop your talent, 
Fifteen years successtul work for newspapers and 
magazines qualifies me to teach you 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson pate, also 
collection of d YoU, 
of ay 


THE LANDON SCHOOL st.iezsctine 


1444 Schofleld Bidg.. Cleveland, 0. 


CeHORTHAND | : 
IN3O0DAYS _ | 

















Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No “po- 
sitions” —no, led 


ines’ "—no ing —no “word-signs "— no 


“cold notes."” Speedy, practical system that can be learnedin 30 days 
of home study, utilizing spare time. For cripti ve matter, free, ad- 
oA La Correspondence Schools, 975 Building, 








My Magazine “Investing for Profit” 
FREE for Six Months 


Send me your name ay iamnent caveat right NOW an NOW and I will send 
you Investing for it magazine absolutely free for six 
months, It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your 
money—how to tell good investments — how to pick the 
most proiitable of sound investments. It reveals how 
bankers and capitalists make $1,000 grow to $22,000—in 
fact ged re Yr vital investing caeemaes eg should 
enable © your money roportionately. I 
have  H fae »d this month to give 500 81x month subscriptions 
to Investing for Profit FREE! Every copy is 


Worth at Least $10 


to every investor—perhaps a fortune. Send your name 


and address now, mention this paper and get a Free intro- | 
ductory subscription. Conditions may prevent repeating i | 
this offer. Better takeitnow. You'll be willing to pay l0c } 


ad after you have read it six months. 
| oe BARBER, Pub., R418 30 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
meee eee ee ee 
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Be a Brilliant Card Player 


HERE IS SOMETHING NEW! Lessons by mail, not in 

bridge, but in the fundamental art of 
EMEMBERING THE CA 5 

which in a short time will make you 

an expert at ny and card 

games. ou can the envy of 

your friends. Easy. Inexpensive. 

HALF PRICE FOR LIMITED TIME. FREE PARTICULARS. 

J. E. SPRINGER, P. 0. Box 388, SAN FRANCISCO 


GAS Dinnonns < 

















JIRMONDS 


60 the cost< I SOLID GOLD RINGS 


SEE THEM BEFORE YOU BUY 


It is the stone nearest a diamond at a price which savea 

money. Stands all scientific tests. An actually mined 
and brilliancy. You m 
ousands of buyers have sin 
nothing to see and examine. Write tor Catalog Today. 


Baroda Co.. Dept. 920, 1 460 Leland Ave., Chicago 


USE E TH | | Genuine Folding 


AN@ZCO Camera 


10 DAYS FREE 


First and only offer of its kind ever made—w 
everybody to own this remarkable Camera. Send no money—no 
security—we send prepaid genuine Folding Naco 3-A Camera— 

84x56. Use it 10 days FREE—if not 
Postcard Size » delighted return at our expense. 


ou risk nothing. 
If satisfied 


Easy Terms (f,5s*is%ed 


first ~ as. and $2 monthly for 
nine months--$20 in all. This 
era sells for $20 the world 
over—we alone sell it on easy 
terms. Don’t miss this offer. 


SPECIAL Film Offer 
Send 50c and receive with Came: 
our big special offer of roll films that 
Return roll after u 


























now—this is your big opportunity. 
TONAL CAMERA CO,, sea Chestnut St, St. Louis 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Agents & Help Wanted 


WILL Pay Reliable Manor Woman | 
$12.50 to distribute 100 Free pkgs. 
Perfumed Borax Soap Powder amon 
{riends. No money required. R. War 
Company, 224 Institute Pi., Chicago, 

I MADE $50,000 in five years with 
a small mail order business; began 
with $5. Send for free booklet. Tells 
how. Heacock, Box 716, Lockport, 
New York. 


AGENTS—GET PARTICULARS 
OF ONE OF THE BEST paying prop- 
ositions ever put on the market. 
Something no one else sells. Make 
$4,000 yearly. Address E. M. Felt- 
man, Sales Mer., 700 Third Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 

WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY 
JOB clearing $30 weekly with op- 
portunity of being district manager? 
Great crew manager's proposition, 
My plan always wins. E. M. Davis, 
Pres., R 7 Davis Building, Chicago. 


MEN OF IDEAS and inventive 
ability should write for new list of 
“Needed Inventions,” “Patent Buy- 
ers,”’ and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
Rindolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 40, Washington, D. C. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells 
of about 300,000 protected positions 
in U.S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and gener- 
ous pay, lifetime employment. Just 
as for booklet S 22. No obligation, 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C, 





“AGENTS—400 Snappy Aluminum 
Snecialties and Utensils, means a 
sale in every home. General Sales | 
Course Free. 0.00 a week sure. 
Answer quick. American Aluminum 
Mig. Co., Div. S 49, Lemont, IIL.” 


GUARANTEED hosiery manufac- 
turer selling direct to consumer 
wishes agent in every county. Per- 
manent big paying business. Pro- 
tected territory. Credit. K. Parker 
Mills,2733 No. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WRITERS wanted at once to send 
us poems or melodies for new songs. 
We can compose music and arrange 
for publication immediately. Dug- 
dale Co., Dept. 256 Washington. D. C, 


MAKE money with us. Amount de- 
pends upontimedevoted. Nocanvass- 
ing. Ambitious local men wanted. 
Address Ostrander, Dept. 15, 12 West 
Bist St., New York. 


WRITE at once for free list of 
Government open positions. Thou- 
sands appointments coming. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. K-7,Rochester,N. Y. 


Ageats and Help Wanted—Conatiaued. 


815. WEEK SALARY and commis- 
sion paid persons to take orders for 
concentrated non-alcoholic flavors. 
Linton Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


GOVERN MENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. CivilService Examiner. 
Free booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 








Business Opportunities 


FREE FOR SIX MONTHS.—My 
Special offer to introduce my maga- 
zine “Investing for Profit.” It is 
worth $10 a copy to anyone who has 
been getting poorer while the rich, 
richer, It demonstrates the real earn- 
ing power of money, and shows how 
anyone, no matter how poor, Can ac- 
quire riches, Investing for Profit is 
the only progressive financial journal 
published. It shows how $100 grows 
to $2,200. Write Now and I'll send it 
six months free. H. WL. Barber, 407, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


WOULD you like to own a good 
paying mail order business? We have 
a line that gets repeat orders all the 
time; you can start in spare time; in- 
vest a dollar or two a week and soon 
own a nice business of your own. 
Write for particulars. Nadico, 1668 
Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—Responsible. party to 
take charge of business in each 
county. New Automatic Combina- 
tion Tool, combined wire fence 
stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, 
ete. Lifts or pulls three tons, weighs 
24 pounds, Sells to farmers, shops, 
teamsters, etc. Descriptive catalocue 
and terms upon request. Harrah 
Manufacturing Co., Box A, Bloom- 
field, Ind. 








' Music and Song Poems 





SONG WRITERS. We want bal- 
lads, instrumental numbers, patri- 
otic, novelty and love songs for 
immediate publication, Submit 
words only or with music complete, 
or write for our valuable free booklet 
setting forth the fairest, most liberal 
proposition offered. Established 1897. 
Many successes. Have paid writers 
thousands in royalties: protection 
guaranteed. John T. Hall, Pres., 12: 
Columbus Circle, New York Cit 


SONG POEMS WANTED for publi- 
‘ation—Send us your verses or melo- 
dies, Experience unnecessary. We 
Will Revise, Write Music to Your 





y. 


“Words, Publish, Advertise, and Copy- 


rightin Your Name. Our composing 
staff best. Instructive book “Success- 
ful Song Writing,” free. Marks-Gold- 
smith Co., Dept. 15, Wash., D.C. 


_ Patents and Lawyers 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free. Highest references, Best 


results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or nodel for free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 I’ Street, Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me. 8 books with. list 200 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice 
free. I get patent or no fee. R. B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS AND 
Copyrights. Our hand book on patents 
will be sent free on request. All 
patents secured through us are de- 
scribed without cost to the patentee 
in the Scientific Americsn. Munn & 
Co., Patent Attorneys, 373 Brerdway, 
New York. Woeshington Office, 625 
F Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED OR’ FEE 
returned, Send skeich for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
| Invention, Patents secured by us 
| 


advertised free in World's Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C, 

U. 8S. and Foreign Patents and 
Trade Marks. Free Book and opinion 
as to patentability. Jcshua R. H, 
Potts, Patent Lawyer, 805 G St.,Wash- 
ineton; 8 Dearborn St., Chicago; 
929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 

MEN with patentable ideas write 
Randolph & Co., Patent Solicitcrs, 
Dept. 217, Washineton, D. C., for free 
books. Send sketch for free search, 





Motion Picture Plays 


WRITE Moving Picture Plays: $100 
each; all or spare time; correspoend- 
ence course unnecess*ry: details free. 
Atlas Publishing Co. 309, Cincinnati,O, 





I guarantee $10 for first Photo Play 
you write by my method. Obtain free 
booklet “How To Write Photo Pinys.” 
Elbert Moore, Box 772 HW, Chicago. 





Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$2. to $600. paid for hundreds of old 
coins dated before 1895. Send 10c at 
once for New Illust’d Coin Value 
Book, 4x7, showing prices we guaran- 
tee to pay. Get posted. Clarke &Co., 
Coin Dealers, Box 132, Le Roy, N. Y. 











Save $159,976! 


tising on 


by using the best bargain in classified adver- 
the market—that is—AINSLEE’S, 
THE POPULAR, SMITH’S, TOP-NOTCH, 
PEOPLE’S and NEW STORY MAGAZINES. 


The special combination rate for all of these magazines is $6.00 per line for an actual guaranteed circula- 


tion of two million. 


—you get an actual audience of 8,000,000 people. 


Estimating on four readers to each copy of these publications (which is conservative) 
Think what it would cost to reach these people by 


mail—$160,000. A four line advertisement (the smallest we accept) for one insertion in our magazines 
amounts to $24.00—or a saving to you of $159,976. Write for particulars! 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, 79 to 89 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 
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Use the Mellin’s Food Method of Milk Modification. 
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Moll s kood Girl 


Cow’s milk should be the basis of your baby’s 
diet when you resort to artificial feeding. 

That your baby may grow and deve lop prop- 
erly, cow's milk must be modified, or changed, 
to meet the requirements of the baby’ s digestion. 


This is easily and scientifically done by the addi- 
tion of Mellin’s Food. 
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Send today for a trial bottle. 
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Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


The Headline Attraction 


in the Smartest 
Stores is Famous 
Holeproof Hosiery 


In countless stores you will see 
these hose displayed—hose for 
men,womenand children. Dealers 
use Holeproof thus to win new 
trade—to gain more steady buyers. 


For, once you try Holeproofs your whole 
family will wear them, ‘They are too good 
to be forgotten. 


And you'll go back to that dealer, for 
if Holeproof is his standard you'll believe in 
his entire line of merchandise. 


Six pairs of cotton Holeproofs for men, 
women and children are guaranteed to wear 
six months without holes. If any of the 
six pairs fail within that time, we will re- 
place them with new hose free. 


Three pairs of silk or silk-faced—for 
men and women—are guaranteed three 
months, We have sold and guaranteed 
Holeproof for the past 14 years. Nearly 
2,000,000 people now wear them because 


Holeproof Hose last. 


We pay for our cotton yarns an average 
of 74c per pound. Common cotton yarns, 
selling for 32c per pound, will never do for 


Holeproofs. q 4 


[folepraot ffasierg 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILOREN 


£1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men's cotton Hole- proof Stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed (tree 
proots; $2.00 per box and up for six pairs of women’s or months, Three pairs of Silk-Faced Holeproois for ncn 
children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of $1.50; for women $2.25. Three pairs of Silk-Faced are 
infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guaranteed = six guaranteed three months. 
months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. 
cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months, 22.00 , > for dealers’ names and the free book that tcl!s 
pr box for three pairs of men’s Silk Holeproof socks: : Holeproofs. We ship direct, charges paid, 
$3.00 per box for three pairs of women’s Silk Hole- where no dealer is near. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 





Every woman_ should These are the durable, 
also examine Holeproof stylish gloves, in all sizes, 
Silk Gloves. Made of the ‘ - lengths and colors, 
best quality silk with re- 

Reg. U.S inforced finger tips that én Write for the free book 
Pat. Office, 1906 are guaranteed to outwear FOR WOMEN nbout these gloves and the By Invitation Member 


f Rice Leaders :f the 


Cad S ‘ZZ the gloves themselves. name of our dealer. 
Word Assocs ion 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE trouble with Dick”—and 

Mrs. Stanton gave a glance of 

exasperated amusement at her 

son’s retreating form—‘the 

trouble with Dick is that he 

has stacks of brains and not an atom of 
sense.” 

The girl at her side 

up from her embroidery and out over 

the vista of moun 


tains. 


gazed dreamily 
glowing lake and 


‘That’s the trouble with most men, 
isn't it?’ she 
I mean.” 
Mrs. Stanton smiled a trifle grimly. 
“For which let women be thankful. But 
it’s horribly irritating, all the same, es- 


pecially so when, as in Dick’s case, the 


asked. “The lack of sense, 


lack of sense seems rather reversed.” 

“Ves—lI the girl 
replied indifferently. 

Mrs. Stanton bent a_ penetrating 
glance on her niece. Helen had a way 
of saying things sometimes that 

“Oh! And which have you noticed 
may I ask? The irritation?” 


have noticed that,” 


most, 


“T think I meant rather the reversal, 
as you call it,” laughed Helen. “Dick 
is so different from the usual run of 
men—so much nicer. One feels so per- 
fectly comfortable with him.” 

“H’m!” Mrs. Stanton repressed a 
sound that, had it come to utterance, 
might have been a sniff. “A man of 
twenty-six has no business going about 
making women feel 
least, not when he is as good looking 
as Dick.” 

“Yes, he ts looking—but then 
Perhaps it 
an air of 


good 


he takes after you, aunty. 


is just me,” she went on, with 
offering a comforting suggestion, as she 
bent in concentration over her work 
again. “You see we are such close rel- 
atives.” 

“Your mother was my stepfather’s 
daughter by his first wife,” said Mrs. 
Stanton sharply. ‘I should hardly call 
that a particularly close relationship.” 

But Helen nodded in perfect acquies- 
“Of course not, if you look at 
These things depend 
feels about them, 
aunty, you're 


cence. 
it in that light. 
entirely on how 
don’t they? You see, 


one 












the only mother I have ever really 
known.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” her aunt re- 
plied, with a suspicion of dryness in 
her tone, and then relapsed into silence. 
For all her sixty experienced years, 
there were times when she felt that per- 
haps she did not quite understand her 
niece. Helen had a way of keeping her 
own counsel that madé one wonder if 
there were really any counsel being 
kept. 

They were seated on the terrace of 
the Hotel Beau Rivage, at Abbatemag- 
gio, in that corner where the awnings 
cast just the right amount of shade, 
where the orange trees, in their great 
terra-cotta tubs, -give just the right 
amount of perfume, and the pines of 
the gardens open out to give just the 
right glimpse of the lake, with the bold 
headland of Monte Pellegrino looming 
up in the purple distance, with the 
snows of the Alps behind it. It was a 
corner that Mrs. Stanton, on the very 
first day of her stay, had calmly com- 
mandeered as her own, and continued 
to hold against all comers. 

She sat there now, as completely in 
possession as if that bit of the public 
terrace had been her own private do- 
main—a slightly arrogant old lady, with 
an air of authority that was partly natu- 
ral and partly the result of long years 
of unbroken financial dominance. 

As the widow of the great “Stanton 
harvester and binder,” she felt perfectly 
at liberty to do as she pleased with 
whomsoever she pleased, provided they 
would let her. hat her niece, Helen 
Scott, did not come entirely under that 
category troubled her not at all. For 
a woman, Mrs. Stanton was eminent- 
ly fair-minded; she would tyrannize 
frankly where she could, but where she 
could not, she respected, instead. 

It puzzled her occasionally just how 
Helen managed it. She seemed such 
a quiet, brown-mouse sort of a creature 
as she sat there under the warm shade 
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of the awnings, gowned in severe white, 
her head, with its coiled masses of 
brown hair, bent over her embroidery. 
That embroidery irritated Mrs. Stanton 
sometimes. It was an entirely new de- 
velopment, its appearance having been 
coincident with the formation of cer- 
tain schemes in her own mind, and she 
rather suspected it of being an evasion 
instead of an occupation. She was sus- 
pecting it now, as she caught a faint 
twinkle in the gray eyes that gazed 
down at the stitches with such apparent 
absorption. 

“Helen—for goodness’ sake put down 
that eternal work!” she exclaimed at 
last. “You might at least pay me the 
compliment of listening when I talk!” 

Helen dropped the embroidery obedi- 
ently into her lap and gazed up with 
apologetic inquiry. 

“But you weren’t talking just then, . 
were you, aunty?” 

“I might have been had you seemed 
in the least interested.” 

“But I was. Really very much inter- 
ested. I was hoping you would go on. 
Let me see—what was it we were talk- 
ing about ?” 

“I believe we were speaking of 
Dick,” said Mrs. Stanton shortly. 


“Oh, yes, of course,” and Helen 
laughed. “We generally are, aren't 
we? Ye-es? 


She finished with a trailing inquiry 
that was also an invitation, but her aunt 
failed to respond. 

“Are you quite sure your head is bet- 
ter this morning?” Helen continued so- 
licitously, as she looked up and met the 
other’s slight frown of concentrated 
consideration. 

“Quite, thank you.” The older 
woman’s countenance resumed its usual 
cool poise. “By the way, you haven't 
told me what you did after I went to 
bed yesterday afternoon.” 

Helen’s eyes lit up enthusiastically. 
“T had a lovely time. Dick took me 
across the lake to Rovere, in the Mal- | 


















falda, and we went up to Sant’ Agnese 
to see the Titian. That was rather a 
bore, but we did it to salve our con- 
sciences. Then we found the dearest 
little hotel, with a terrace, all vines and 
roses, hanging right over the water. So 
we stayed and had dinner there.” 

“Oh, you stayed over there to din- 
ner?” Mrs. Stanton seemed to derive 
some satisfaction from the idea. 

“Yes. It was all right, wasn’t it? 
Coming back in the moonlight was gor- 
geous. There was a festa at Rovere— 
a big music barge and lots of little boats 
all over lanterns. And out on the 
lake it was so warm and still—just 
moonlight and the scent of the mag- 
nolias on the shore. Dick told me about 
his deal with the Mitchell binder peo- 
ple. It was so interesting. Dick can 
make just business seem as exciting as 
a romantic novel.” 

Mrs. Stanton sighed imperceptibly. 
Lake Baveno on a summer night, with 
moonlight, music, magnolias, and a 
pretty girl She broke off her cogi- 
tations to take a long look of feminine 
criticism at her niece. Yes, Helen was 
a pretty girl, in her own way; a rather 
quiet, demure, almost old-fashioned 
way; not a way that hit one between 
the eyes, but with an eminently lasting 
quality about it that grew upon one. 
Then with that soft, half- 
amused drawl, was simply charming; 





her voice, 
and she changed so, especially when she 
took the trouble to light up. Mrs. Stan- 
ton wondered whether she had taken 
that trouble the night before; there 
were times when she could have cheer- 
fully shaken her son. 

“What Dick really wants is to get 
married!” she burst out suddenly. 

“Oh! do you think so?” asked Helen, 
with as much surprise as if it. were the 
first time she had heard such a thing 
suggested. “It seems to me that if he 
really wanted to, he would. There 
must be plenty of girls who 
‘Perhaps I should have said, ‘What 
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Dick really needs,” her aunt inter- 
rupted. 
“Fancy Dick married!” laughed 


Helen. a 

“I would give a good deal to see it,” 
his mother went on, a trifle wistfully. 
“He’s the last of the Stantons, and 
I did hope, if I got him over here, and 
away from buSiness for a time, that he 
—he x 

“Would sit up and take notice?” 
Helen finished. ‘I’m afraid he’s hope- 
less, aunty, dear.” 

“His present attitude of indifference 
is simply an insult to our whole sex,” 
said Mrs. Stanton irritably. “Of course, 
as his mother, it saves me a lot of 
worry, but as a woman it makes me 
furious.” 

“T pity any poor girl who fell in love 
with him.” Helen’s eyes danced with 
amusement. “She'll have to do it all 
herself—he’ll never give her any help.” 

“It’s largely the fault of his having 
to take hold of the business so young,” 
said Mrs. Stanton, instinctively rallying 
to her son’s defense. It was one thing 
for her to criticize Dick, but quite an- 
other for Helen to do so. “He’s like 
his father—a man of affairs. The fas- 
cination of making money has driven 
out everything else. Then I blame Pete 
for some of it, too. The trouble and 
worry of bringing up that boy have 
largely satisfied Dick’s instincts of fa- 








therhooed. Sometimes I almost regret 
having allowed him to adopt Pete; but 
then, at the time, I can never see why 
any one shouldn't do just as they please, 
provided they can and it doesn’t worry 
me.” 
“Was 
asked. 
“Any man is a trouble if you are 
fond of him, and Dick is fond of Pete. 
But don’t make any mistake, my dear. 
Dick would be all_right if he ever got 
waked up. He’s like his father in that 


Pete much trouble?” Helen 


respect, too.” 
“Oh, is he?” 


And Helen wondered. 
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All she knew of the late Mr. Stanton 
were his photographs, and they did not 
look especially promising for that sort 
of thing. 

“Very like his father,” Mrs. Stanton 
continued, with one of her grimly hu- 
morous smiles. “I sometimes think that 
what he really needs is to have some 
regular cat of a woman give him a good 
clawing over.” 

“Oh! but surely you wouldn't want 
him to marry that kind of person?” 

“Marry! Who said anything about 
marrying?” asked Mrs. Stanton impa- 
tiently. “He wouldn’t anyhow. A man 
rarely marries the woman who does him 
the most good. But the chances are 
that he would go straight off and marry 
the first sweet young thing that poured 
balm on his wounds and made him feel 
a fine fellow again.” 

“But wouldn’t that be rather hard 
on the sweet young thing, to have to 
take the—the remains, like that?” 

“It’s all she'll ever get, all any woman 


ever gets with any man over twenty- 
five,” announced Mrs. Stanton in a tone 


of utter finality. “In fact, as far as I 
can see—and I’ve seen pretty far in my 
time—with Dick it’s the only way she'll 
ever get even that.” 

She stopped abruptly, and stared 
through her lorgnette down the terrace 
with as much surprise—mingled with a 
hint of disapprobation—as good man- 
ners would allow her to express. 

“Goodness, Helen! Who is that 
woman? The one in black, coming this 
way with those disreputable-looking old 
Frenchmen!” 

She took another prolonged survey of 
the advancing strangers—two men and 
a young woman; a_ striking-looking 
young woman, in a black gown that 
somehow made her more conspicuous 
than the most flaming colors could have 
done; a tall woman, just in the full 
bloom of her beauty, whose creamy 
skin, masses of black hair, and enor- 
mous, vivacious, dark eyes proclaimed 


her an Italian. Talking animatedly, she 
walked with a certain insolent grace of 
carriage that made the men with her 
look like bobbing marionettes with set 
smirks of theatrical courtesy ; a courtesy 
that she seemed to brush aside with an 
almost insulting indifference, while still 
demanding its expression. Altogether, 
she seemed to be emphatically of the 
type of “femme troublante,” and Mrs. 
Stanton’s back stiffened slightly with a 
purely feminine instinct. 

“IT suppose she’s good looking, if one 
admires that dark, bold type,” she con- 
tinued. ‘That gown shrieks ‘Doucet’; 
and if those black pearls are real, 
they’re worth a fortune. I wonder who 
she is? With that manner, she is either 
a royalty, or-—er—emphatically not! It’s 
difficult to tell the difference sometimes, 
I suppose because the social position 
is so definite in each case. At any 
rate, there’s nothing betwixt and be- 
tween about her.” 

She dropped her lorgnette in aston- 
ishment as the woman, about to be 
seated near them, looked over and 
bowed graciously to Helen, who re- 
turned the greeting with a slightly ex- 
aggerated bend of her head. 

“Why, Helen—do you know her?” 

“Yes. So does Dick. Mrs. de 
Burgh introduced us last night, after 
we came back from Rovere.” 

“Mrs. de Burgh! Really, Helen, | 
think you should be a little careful 
Mrs. de Burgh is a trifle—er—promis- 
cuous. 

“She is very amusing, though. 
sides, Dick was getting bored, and I[ 
thought perhaps the princess would 
interest him.” 

“The princess! 

“She’s the Princess 
Monte Pellegrino.” 

Mrs. Stanton raised her lorgnette 
once more. “Ah! Now I understand. 
Those pearls are paste. Mrs. Batchel- 
der bought the real ones of her last 
What on earth is she 


Be- 


” 


Do you mean 
Claimant of 


year in Paris. 
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doing here? Very poor taste, I con- 
sider it, with Monte Pellegrino only 
just across the lake.” 

“Oh, it’s so exciting!” Helen 
claimed. “She’s going to try to get 
back her throne, or whatever it is that 
serene highnesses sit upon.” 

Mrs. Stanton raked the princess with 
another broadside from her aids to 
social vision. “H’m! I should hardly 
advise her to sit upon it very much. It 
seems to me that exercise would be bet- 
ter for her.” 

“Why, aunty, her figure is simply 
stunning !” 

“A trifle—er—opulent. I’m looking 
ahead, my dear. One does at sixty. 
And who are the shady-looking crea- 


, 


ex- 


tures with her? 
“Her political advisers, I 
We didn’t meet them.” 
“Has she no chaperon—or is Mrs. 
de Burgh 
“Hardly! I don’t think even a prin- 
cess could surviye that!” laughed 
Helen. “She has a dame de compa- 
gnie, a Madame de Something-or-other. 
She was always going to sleep in cor- 
ners, and having to be wakened up. 
I noticed that they didn’t take her 
around the gardens with them, though.” 
“My dear Helen, speak plainly. Who 
didn’t ?” 
“Why, Dick 


course,” Helen explained. 


believe. 


” 


princess, of 
“T saw them 


and the 


strolling outside in the moonlight after 
I went up to bed. He has 
ment to take her out in the Malfalda 
this afternoon.” 

“Oh! And you are invited, too?” 

“T? Goodness, no! I don’t even 
know anything about it.” 

Mrs. Stanton nodded. Being a 
woman herself, it was not necessary 
for her to ask how Helen happened to 
be so well informed concerning some- 
thing she admitted she did not know. 

“She seems to be sending one of her 
escorts over here. I suppose I am 
due for a presentation. Let me see—a 


an engage- 


serenity Well, thank Heaven, I 
don’t have to curtsy !” 


CHAPTER II. 


Any one meeting Helen Scott for the 
first time in the company of her aunt, 
and then afterward by herself, might 
have imagined that she was really 
twins, of varying dispositions. The dif- 
ference was expressed principally in 
her eyes, wide set, gray blue, fringed 
with the heavy lashes that made such 
a convenient screen from Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s penetrating glances. When she 
was alone, they were apt to dance with 
a humor at once mischievous and de- 
mure, that came and went like flashes 
of sunshine on a gray ocean. 

Though she was anything but a 
dévote, there were, besides the usual 
selection from the Ten Commandments, 
certain scriptural injunctions that she 
obeyed implicitly. Among them was 
the one about not letting your left hand 
know what the right was doing. 

Just at present she was taking a 
stroll through the hotel gardens, turn- 
ing here and there, down any path that 
happened to strike her fancy, with no 
other object than that of enjoying the 
sheer, half-pagan loveliness of the 
place, with its contrast of southern lux- 
uriance against the austere glimpses of 
the snows on the Alps. It was really 
almost a surprise to herself when she 
emerged on a little terrace by the lake, 
a fragment of a bygone villa, where 
huge chestnut trees dipped their limbs 
in the water, making a tent of shade. 
A flight of mossy marble steps led down 
from it, andsthere, in a boat, lay Dick 
Stanton, his feet cocked up on the 
seat, reading and smoking in an aban- 
donment of purely masculine comfort. 

He had not heard her coming, and 
for a moment she stood there looking 
down at him with a half-critical, half- 
amused scrutiny, into which, all un- 
known to herself, there crept a hint of 
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wistfulness. He was quite worth the 
attention of a woman, and he himself 
would have been surprised had he 
known how often he received it. 

Blond, smooth-skinned, with a clear- 
cut nose and sweep of jaw, his good 
looks were of that purely American 
type indicative of a buoyant, virile body 
and mind trained to a wiry intensity 
by the stress of climate and conditions. 
Even in his relaxation he gave an im- 
pression of competency as he lounged 
there, clad in flannel trousers and a 
rowing shirt that exposed his tanned 
arms and shoulders in rather startling 
fashion. As she looked at him, Helen’s 
lips tightened slightly; he seemed so 
absolutely, irritatingly sufficient unto 
himself; it hung about him like a psy- 
chic armor plate. 

Reaching up, she broke off a fra- 
grant cone of the chestnut blossoms, 
and, after taking careful aim at his 
nose, finally landed it on his knee. 

“Oh, hello, Helen!” he exclaimed, 
looking up in surprise. “I didn’t know 
you were there.” 

“T’ve been shuffling my feet and mak- 
ing polite noises for the last fifteen min- 
utes,” she replied. “What are you read- 
ing?” 

“Money market.” 

She had known it. There was a cer- 
tain way that the muscles of his jaw 
stood out under the flesh when he was 
engaged on financial problems. It was 
the same when he was playing polo, or 
running a high-powered car, or doing 
anything that really interested him. He 
always did things to the limit, or else 
left them entirely alone. She found 
herself wondering what he might do if 
he ever, as Mrs. Stanton expressed it, 
“woke up.” 

“How is the market ?” she asked, idly 
seating herself on the balustrade. 

“Dull. There seems to be something 
doing in Pittsburgh Iron, that’s all. I 
remember old Peter Baddeley told me 
in Milan last week that they were go- 


ing to send it to a hundred and ten. 
It’s at fifty now.” 

“Going to get in on it?” 

Dick knocked the ashes from his pipe 
with some irritation. “What can I do 
from over here? If I were in New 
York But I suppose mother will 
make me stay out the three months I 
promised.” 

“I’m sorry you’re so bored,” said 
Helen politely, but her sarcasm passed 
over his head; he was too much accus- 
tomed to Helen. 

“Who wouldn’t be, with nothing to 
do but slop around this dinky little 
steam-heated lake? If mother would 
only do something! We could hire a 
special train and go careering all over 
the map, from Gibraltar to Archangel, 
or buy a couple more motors and start 
off for Bucharest and get a glimpse of 
the war. What’s the use of sticking 
around here all the time?” 

Helen nodded sympathetically. She 
had her own suspicions as to Mrs. 
Stanton’s motive in keeping Dick idling 
amidst the picture-book romanticism of 
Lake Baveno, but she was not admit- 
ting them, not even to herself. 

“Dick,” she said, after a moment, 
“T want to make some money. I wish 
you'd sell something for me and put 
it in this—what is it? Lackawanna 
Steel ?” 

“Pittsburgh 
“Nothing doing, my dear girl. I have 
your little lot all tied up in neat gilt- 
edges, and it’s going to stay there. 
What do you want more money for, 
anyway ?” 

“Oh, it makes me feel like a pauper 
sometimes, going about with aunty, and 
watching the way she spends money !” 

“Well, I know a dozen men who 
make me feel like a pauper, too. It’s 
alt a matter of relativity. You keep 
off the Stock Exchange.” Then he 
laughed. “You'll have to, anyhow, see- 
ing that I have control of all you have, 


Iron,” he corrected. 
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and you won’t get a cent of it for that. 
Want to come for a row?” 

Helen made a gesture of lazy nega- 
tion. “Too hot until the ora begins to 
blow. I'll come this afternoon, if you 
like.” 

Dick glanced swiftly up at her, but 
she was picking a geranium to pieces, 
with an appearance of utter absorp- 
tion. 

“Sorry, but I’m going out in the 
Malfalda this afternoon.” 

“Oh, all right. I’d just as soon go 
in the Malfalda.” 

“Sorry again, but I’m engaged. I 
have some people—er—some fel- 
lows w 

“Oh! 
butt in. 
how.” 

Dick brightened approvingly. There 
was one thing about Helen—she always 
understood—just enough and not too 
much. Then, she always let one alone. 
He took his seat and unshipped the 
oars. 

“T think I'll go for a spin. Sure you 
don’t want to come?” 

Helen yawned comfortably, with no 
pretense of concealment. “Too lazy.” 
Then, as if suddenly remembering an 
utter triviality, “Oh, by the way, the 
princess was on the terrace just now. 
Now don’t blank. You needn't 
try to make me believe that meet 


half a dozen princesses every day, and 


Stag, eh? Very well, I won't 
Probably aunty wants me, any- 


look 
you 


can’t keep them sorted out.” 

“T suppose you mean the Princess of 
Monte Pellegrino. Well?” 

“The Princess Claimant of 
Pellegrino,” she corrected 
“There’s some difference, you 
Aunty doesn’t approve of her.” 

“She probably wouldn’t,” he laughed. 
“Oh, I had a letter from Pete this 
morning. Want to read it?” As he 
drew from his hip pocket a crushed 
wad of paper, their eyes met, and twin- 
kled in a responsive glance of amused 
understanding. 


Monte 
gravely. 
know. 


“How much does he want this time?” 

“Enough to come over on.” He 
grinned; then, with the masculine in- 
stinct of standing by his own sex, “Pete 
is all right. When I was his age, my 
letters were mostly, ‘Dear mother, I 
am very well, and please send me some 
more money.’ ” 

“Are you going to send it to him? 
Do! It would be fun to see Pete get- 
ting acquainted with his native coun- 
try. He’s such good company, too— 
and you’re not the only one who finds it 
a trifle dull.” 

Dick’s jaw hardened slightly. “He’s 
better off where he is,” he answered 
shortly. “He'd better keep away from 
Lake Baveno and from his native coun- 
try altogether. Here’s the letter.”” And 
he tossed it up to her. “Sure you don’t 
want to come? Well—by by!” 

He dipped his oars with decision, and 
under his trained, easy strokes the boat 
shot away. 

For a few moments Helen sat there 
on the balustrade, the smile of indif- 
ferent farewell still upon her lips, as 
if she had forgotten to-remove it. Then 
with a good-humored lack of interest 
she straightened out the letter and be- 
gan to skim it through. 

Save for a certain rather un-Ameri- 
can flamboyance of language, it was a 
typical letter from a typical college 
youth.. There were only two sentences 
that and 
they ran: 

You see, dear old chap, I think I ought 
to have some chance of finding out who my 
people were and who I really am. You 
know we discovered that old Schiappa-Fer- 
raro came from around Lake Baveno some- 
where, and while you are all over there 
seems such a good chance for me to come. 

Helen read the last sentence several 
times, and then pondered on it. 

“Now, why on earth doesn’t Dick 
want him to come?” she mused. “As 
a rule, he isn’t happy unless Pete is 
somewhere within reach, at least—and 
only last week he was talking of having 


aroused her interest at all, 
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him over. The change seems rather 
sudden. I wonder why it is better for 
Pete to keep away from Baveno. Of 
course, Pete is awfully good looking, 
and That was a deliberate lie he 
told me about the Malfalda this after- 
noon, and I do want to make some 
money, and I don’t have to tell him 
everything I do, and it isn’t telling him 
a story, because I never said anything 
about it.” 

Drawing out a tiny gold pencil, she 
absently scribbled some notes on the 
back of the envelope. Far out on the 
lake she could see Dick’s boat growing 
rapidly smaller in the heat haze. She 
watched it for a while, and then burst 
into a ripple of laughter as she read 
what she had written on the envelope. 

Pitts. Iron. 50-110. Ing. S. S. fares. 
Schiappa-Ferraro. Ask Briggs. 

“Why, I didn’t know I had written 
all that!” she laughed. “I'll go down 
and see about it this afternoon. I don’t 
have to do anything, not really—and it 
won't do any harm just to ask. Be- 
sides—Dick isn’t the only one who feels 
the need of a little amusement.” 





CHAPTER III. 

It was two p. m., and the Beau Ri- 
vage, together with most of its guests, 
including Mrs. Stanton, was wrapped 
in the afternoon siesta. 

But Helen Scott was very wide 
awake indeed, as, arrayed in post- 
meridian white, she gave some parting 
orders to her maid. 

“If Mrs. Stanton inquires for me, I 
have gone down to Abbatemaggio to see 
poor Miss Briggs,” she said, as she 
slipped into her hand bag a letter of 
credit on a balance in a New York bank 
concerning which Dick was in total 
ignorance. “I shall go by boat, as Mrs. 
Stanton may need the motor. I'll be 
back about four.” 

At the water steps of the hotel even 
the usually uniformed porters were 











curled up in coatless slumber. Ruth- 
lessly poking one of them awake with 
her parasol, Helen demanded a barca. 
“Alla Marina—la Casa Briggs,” she or- 
dered, as she stepped in. 

“Poor Miss Briggs’—she would 
hardly have been recognizable without 
the prefix—was a little New England 
spinster, of indeterminate, but unfor- 
tunate, age, who kept a library and tea 
room on the upper floor of one of the 
houses—a “‘palazzo,” Miss Briggs fond- 
ly imagined it to be—that faced the 
Piazza Cavour. 

For twenty years she had labored in 
the body-and-soul-destroying avocation 
of a Vermont country school-teacher, 
but through it all she had kept un- 
dimmed the flame of a great passion— 
that secret, strange, consuming adora- 
tion for Italy that burns in the meager 
breasts of so many withered American 
virgins. 

At last, through the agency of one of 
those first aids to the indigent intel- 
lectual, a Chautauqua tour, she had em- 
barked on the voyage that represented 
the culmination of her life—“Seventeen 
Days in Italy, with Illustrative Talks by 
a Competent Lecturer.” 

3ut Miss Briggs had never returned 
from it. Her narrow, bony feet had 
struck root in the magic soil, and Ab- 
batemaggio, in particular, had claimed 
her as its own. By means of her cir- 
culating library and weak cups of tea, 
she eked out a starvation existence for 
her ill-used little body, while her mind 
dwelt in a riotous land of romance, 
compounded entirely of her own im- 
agination, with help from the frothy 
histories of Monsieur Imbert de Saint 
Amand. She had been twenty years on 
Lake Baveno, and, as Helen knew, was 
a perfect encyclopedia of its history. 

A dry, rattling little person, she ad- 
vanced to greet her visitor with eyes 
that were apparently turned inward on 
her own visions. 

“How de do—Miss Briggs,” said 




















































Helen, remembering to suppress, by. a 
deliberate effort, the prefix. “Hot, isn’t 
it? I thought I’d just drop in for a 
rest, and afterward a cup of your de- 
licious tea.” 

“It is indeed oppressive,” murmured 
Miss Briggs, in her precise New Eng- 
land English. “I remember it was just 
such a day when Queen Marghe- 
rita > 

“May I sit by the window?” Helen 
interrupted. She was not interested in 
Queen Margherita just then, much as 
she admired that gracious lady. “I al- 
ways envy you your view, Miss Briggs. 
How lovely Monte Pellegriné looks 
from here! By the way—did you know 
that the princess was at the Beau Ri- 
vage?” 

Miss Briggs’ mistily introspective 
eyes seemed suddenly to turn their gaze 
outward. 

“The princess? Oh, Miss Scott, 
have you seen her?” 

“Not only seen, but met her,” Helen 
replied. “Such a charming woman!” 

“Oh, you have met her!” Miss 
Briggs’ yellow, transparent hands flut- 
tered about her flat chest. She vaguely 
felt that this was life, to be actually 
talking to one who actually talked to 
one of those romantic figures of her 
dreams, “Of course—as an American” 


, 





and she became as vaguely apolo- 
getic—‘I suppose one shouldn’t— 
shouldn’t—— But then—there is some- 
thing about a princess, is there not?” 

“There’s quite a good deal about this 
one, at least,” laughed Helen. “She is 
a very beautiful woman.” 

Miss Briggs sighed in relief. ‘Oh, 
I am so glad! So often one has to 
overlook so much—er—that is—ahem 
—physically She blushed faintly. 
“T wonder if she will come this way 
at all?” 

‘She will come down to the Marina 
this very afternoon and go out in my 
cousin’s motor boat.” 
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“Oh! I must watch. I am inter- 
ested. You know I was here through 
the revolution twenty years ago. It 
was my first winter in Italy. I saw it 
all from that very window. The guard 
boats on the lake—I did not know what 
they were doing. In fact, they did not 
do anything, really, but I saw them, 
And the smoke, too! I thought it was 
just rubbish burning in the olive groves, 
but I found out afterward it was @ 
wing of the palace!” She hesitated re- 
gretfully, then her New England truth- 
fulness forced its way up through the 
mists of her romance. “It was the— 
the kitchen wing—but still i 

Helen looked out across the lake to 
the headland that marked the tiny re- 
public. She had heard of the Monte 
Pellegrino revolution; a storm in a tea- 
cup, with Italy, Switzerland, and France 
looking on in cynical watchfulness that 
none of it should slop over on to their 
political tablecloths. 

“It must have been exciting. Do tell 
me all about it,” she asked. And Miss 
Briggs brought the tea, and settled her- 
self for the narrative. 

The story she poured out can be 
found in any European history book, 
usually condensed into a single para- 
graph. For over five hundred years 
Monte Pellegrino, under the rule of 
the Pallavicini family, had been one 
of that group of independent states that 
clustered, like swallows’ nests, under 
the southern eaves of the Alps. At 
the Unification, on account of its unique 
position, just where three frontiers met, 
its independence had been guaranteed 
by the powers. This guarantee, how- 
ever, did not extend to the stability of 
its internal affairs. Of the Pallavicini, 
it had been said that they learned noth- 
ing and forgot nothing, and Ferdinand 
XXXVIII., its last prince, had at- 
tempted to rule in the nineteenth cen- 
tury precisely as if it had been the 
fifteenth. 

There were some troublous years, 
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and then a mob of some hundreds of 
taciturn, shrewd peasants of Savoyard 
stock gathered in the piazza before the 
Palazzo Pallavicini and demanded the 
abdication of their prince, who replied 
by shutting himself up in the palace, to- 
gether with his wife, his servants, and 
some twenty Swiss guards. 

He was well provisioned, his walls 
were ten feet thick, and artillery was 
forbidden the little state, so it seemed 
as if he might hold out indefinitely. But 
he had reckoned without the possibility 
of treachery, his hereditary arrogance 
making the very idea of such a thing, 
as applied to himself, unthinkable. 

On the second day of the siege a side 
door was opened, the insurgents 
swarmed in, and there were ten min- 
utes of wild alarm, some stray shots, 
a few broken heads, some smoke and 
flame. In a quarter of an hour it was 
all over, and the Pallavicini dynasty 
went down, while the Swiss and Italian 
guard boats steamed idly up and down 
the lake, intent only on keeping the dis- 
turbance confined to its own borders. 

A sordid little revolution, but not 
without its red streak of tragedy. For 
some weeks the princess had been con- 
fined to her apartments, and as the 
invaders poured in, Ferdinand took his 
stand before her door and was killed 
in the confusion. The princess, though 


treated with every consideration, sank 


rapidly under the shock, and that night 
she died in giving birth to her first child, 
a boy. Two days later it was an- 
nounced that the child had died also, 
and it was buried in the same grave 
as its parents. 

Such, shorn of its romantic details, 
its little quavering flights of excite- 
ment, its tremulous dramatic touches, 
was the story that Miss Briggs related. 

“But”—and she clasped her hands in 
agitation—‘“they do say—and I believe 
them—that that baby never really died! 
They say that the servant who opened 
the door to the rebels was paid to take 
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the poor little thing away and bring it 
up as a peasant.” 

“Did they never find any trace of the 
baby?” Helen asked. 

“Oh, they buried him with his mother 
—at least a baby was buried—I saw it 
myself at the lying in state; all Abbate- 
maggio went over. But oh, my dear 
Miss Scott, just think of it! He may 
be alive to-day, a prince—and not know- 


ing it! He may even be in Abbate- 
maggio. Sometimes I look at the young 


men idling on the piazza, and wonder 
if any one of them is he. They—they 
bathe sometimes from boats out on the 
lake—and”—Miss Briggs hesitated, her 
parchmenty skin red 
with an embarrassment that only her 
consciousness that she was helping to 


growing brick 


make history could overcome—‘and 1] 
take my opera glasses and try to see 
if I can make out the scar on the shoul- 
der.” 

“The what ?” 
attention. 

“The scar—the Pallavicini scar, you 
know, on the right shoulder.” 

Helen pondered. “Oh, is that why 
the princess wears that jeweled serpent ? 
I wondered at it last night.” 

Miss Briggs nodded. “Yes—they all 
have it. But there, even if the poor 
little baby really lived, probably that 


” 


Helen sat suddenly at 


villainous old Schiappa Ferraro— — 
Helen’s cup went down with a crash 

and floor. 
stupid of me 


“Oh, Miss Briggs—how 
lovely china 


broke in pieces on the 
‘SS 

to go breaking up your 

like that! I thought that 

buzzing around, and I’m so afraid of 

them. You were saying—what was the 

name ?” 

“Tt is nothing, Miss Scott. I'll just 
get a cloth and wipe it up. The name— 
oh—Schiappa-Ferraro. He the 
man that opened the gate, the prince’s 
own valet. He disappeared after the 
revolution, and no one ever heard of 
him again. I learned it all from the 
nurse who attended the poor princess in 


was a wasp 


was 














ot ne 












her—her—when the baby was born, 
you know. She lives in this very house, 
upstairs, in a room under the roof. She 
is very.old and feeble now, and I do 
what I can for her. It seems to bring 
it all so close to one!” 

Miss Briggs had evidently told all 
she knew, and Helen, after leaving her 
“just a little present from aunty, Miss 
Briggs,” proceeded on her way to the 
post office. As she sauntered under the 
shade of the arcades, a motor purred 
up beside her, and a woman hailed her 
from under the white-summer hood of 
the tonneau. 

“Hello! Where are you off to?” 

Helen turned in surprise. “Why— 
Mrs. de Burgh! I thought you were at 
Rovere to-day !” 

“Just got back. What are you do- 
ing, barging around all by your little 
lonely? I saw you come from Brigg- 
sie’s—if it had been anywhere else, I 
should have suspected a man. Jump in, 
and we'll go over to Palotto’s and get 
something frappé. The heat was sim- 
ply devilish coming back.” 

“T’ve just swallowed some of poor 
Briggsie’s tea, so I’m entitled to some- 
thing interesting,” laughed Helen, as 
she stepped into the car. 

There were still things that Helen 
wanted to know, and Mrs. de Burgh not 
only could, but inevitably would, sup- 
ply them. Supplying more or less in- 
discreet information was Mrs. de 
Burgh’s long suit. She had lately pub- 
lished a book—“My Girlhood. By Mrs. 
John de Burgh”; you can get it at the 
libraries—whose frank revealings of the 
lives of those in England’s high places 
had provoked a storm that had driven 
her to this temporary refuge on the 
Continent. It was a very popular book, 
though, and the public hoped she would 
soon follow it with “My Wifehood” 
and “My Widowhood.” 

She was a tall woman, with a careful- 
ly preserved figure and a haystack mass 
of yellow hair, gowned in that curious 
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mixture of untidiness and smart per- 
fection that only an Englishwoman of 
good birth seems able to achieve. Thirty 
years before, she had been hailed as the 
reigning beauty of her season, and nei- 
ther she nor the faithful public had 
ever quite recovered from it. But, with 
it all, she had remained one of the 
most genuinely good-natured creatures 
alive. 

“I suppose you want créme de 
menthe?” she said, as they seated them- 
selves at one of Palotto’s marble-topped 
table-ettes. “Girls generally do, for 
some mysterious reason. Bring me an 
absinth.” Then, being too well bred 
to talk for more than a minute about 
anything but her neighbor’s private af- 
fairs, she plunged in with, “Well, what 
did you think of poor Maggie Pallavi- 
cini?” 

“The princess ?” asked Helen. “Why, 
I thought she was stunning! Why 
‘poor’? She is a princess, and all that, 
isn’t she?” 

Mrs. de Burgh’s consciously fine eyes 
spoke volumes, and her tongue hastened 
to overtake them. 

“Oh, yes—she’s a princess, as far as 
that goes.” Her equally fine shoulders 
helped out the conversation; her own 
Scotch estate alone was larger than all 
Monte Pellegrino. “But don’t you go 
getting mixed up with her at all. If 
my girls were ‘out,’ I should see to it 
that they didn’t get within speaking 
distance of her.” 

By an effort Helen kept the laughter 
from her face. She had read “My Girl- 
hood,” and she reflected that ethics are 
curious things. 

“What is the matter with her?” 

“Just the Pallavicini blood. She 
can’t help it. They are all rotters from 
the word go. She’s a flirt, and a bad 
flirt, at that. She broke up two men 
that I know of—sent them completely 
to the devil. I don’t mind what a 
woman does as long as she plays fair, 
but that woman cheats!” To do Mrs, 
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de Burgh justice, she herself had the 
reputation of always paying her debts 
of honor. 

“How is it she comes to be princess 
claimant?” asked Helen, who was out 
for definite information, 

“Her father was a younger brother 
of Ferdinand XXXVIII. After the 
revolution he assumed the title of Fer- 
dinand XXXIX.—they are all Ferdi- 
nands, you know—but that was all the 
good it did him. I don’t blame the 
poor girl; her life has been simply a 
tophet—dragged about by her old rip 
of a father, with everybody giving them 
the cold shoulder.” 

“How is it she hasn’t married?” 

“Who is there for her to marry? She 
can’t take any one under her own rank, 
and what reigning family would look 
at her?” 

“But suppose some one came along— 
somebody with a lot of money, even if 
he wasn’t exactly a royalty?” 

Mrs. de Burgh surveyed her with a 
sudden access of arrogance. “Of course 
you're American, and it’s difficult to 
make you understand these things. 
When all is said and done, Maggie Pal- 
lavicini has royal blood in her veins. 
All the same, though, I’d keep that 
Dick of yours away from her if you are 
at all interested in him.” 

“Dick ?” Helen, in surprise. 
“I’m afraid I have no influence there. 
You see, I have been living with aunty 
for Dick and | 
are just like brother and sister.” 

“H’m! With such a good-looking 
man about I should have kept my hand 
in just for practice.” Mrs. de Burgh 
rose. “Want me to take you back?” 

“No, thanks. I have to go to the 
post office.” 

As her companion drove away, Helen 
turned toward the Piazza Cavour, the 
pride of Abbatemaggio, which, with its 
cathedral and its flagstaffs, tries to look 
like Venice. At the post 
helped herself to some of the orange- 


asked 


five years now, and 


office she 





é 
colored cable blanks, and, after many 
attempts, immediately torn up, finally 
wrote a message. It was addressed to 
one Pietro Stanton, at Yale, and ran: 

Buy twenty Pittsburgh Iron fifty, sell hun- 
dred ten. Go shares. Draft follows. 

HELEN. 

She read it over several times, then, 
with a sudden change of mind that was 
half trepidation, was about to tear it 
up and leave the office when she saw 
a motor car crossing the Piazza. In it 
sat the Princess Claimant of Monte Pel- 
legrino and a rather somnolent old lady, 
whom Helen recognized as Madame de 
Coutances, the chaperon. With a slight 
frown she watched the car swing 
around to the Marina, then she sud- 
denly turned, walked swiftly across to 
the window marked “Telegraph,” and 
handed in her message. 

As she was about to leave the office 
she stopped, then ran breathlessly back 
to the window. 

“That cablegram,” she cried to the 
astonished clerk, ‘the one I handed in 
just now—I want it back!” , 

The clerk’s eyebrows climbed nearly 
into his pompadour. “But, signorina, 
such things are not to be done!” 

“But I must have it,’ she insisted, 
shaking at the wire grille as if prepared 
to reclaim it by force. 

“But, 
alarmed clerk 


signorina—impossible!” the 


shouted back. ‘*The ca 


blegram is on file. To reclaim it there 
is necessary an order from the officials 
at Rome——” He stopped in more 
hopeless astonishment still, as Helen 
suddenly broke into a beaming smile. 
“Oh, is it really impossible?” she 
asked sweetly. “Thank you so much! 
I’m much obliged.” And with a nod 
of satisfaction she turned away again. 
“I did my best to get it back,” she 
said to herself, as she unfurled her 
parasol against the sun. “It wasn’t sent 
off yet, and that man could have let me 
have it if he had wanted to. Well, if 
anything happens now, it isn’t my fault. 

















Now for the bank. After sending the 
cable, I simply must send the draft, too. 
Besides, how do I know what Pete will 
do with his share of the money? I’m 
not asking him to come over.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


The instinct to lie to a woman, any 
woman, about any kind of an engage- 
ment with any kind of other woman 
has been implanted in men by long years 
of troublous experience, and they never 
seem to learn that it is rarely success- 
ful. 

Dick had dodged the issue of his ap- 
pointment with the princess merely be- 
cause he did not want to be bothered 
with questions, though Helen, of all 
the girls he knew, was the least likely 
to be troublesome that way. Whenever 
he thought about it sufficiently to put it 
into words, he always told himself that 
Helen was “a darn nice girl,” and that 
he was very fond of her. 

Both by instinct and by training Dick 
Stanton was a successful man of affairs. 
To him, business, big business, was the 
main fact of life, and he loved it for 
the battle as well as for the success. 
Next in his affections came one or two 
sports that presented the same prob- 
lems and satisfactions. Wiéith men he 
was a general favorite. Women he 
liked very much, provided they would 
only let him alone, but he rarely found 
one that seemed able to fulfill that re- 
quirement. His avoidance of them was 
partly due to the enforced cooling of 
his sentiments by his business life, part- 
ly the remnants of a certain boyish- 
ness that still clung to him, partly 
the result of a totally uncofceited 
fear of being snapped up. He had al- 
ready had two unpleasant reminders of 
the extreme ease with which a young 
man of large wealth can become en- 
gaged even where he has not meant it. 

Yet he was aware of a tremendous 
something down within him that, if it 
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ever woke up, would change his whole 
life. He was also aware that he rather 
wanted it to do so, while still being 
afraid that it would. Altogether, Dick, 
like most men, was considerable of a 
puzzle to himself and, also like most 
men, was rather inclined to think that 
he must be remarkable just on that 
account. 

That he was engaged to take the 
princess out on the lake that afternoon 
was not entirely his own doing. She 
had adroitly backed him into a corner 
from which such an invitation was the 
only escape, and he had not learned 
that a man backed into a corner by a 
woman is really in an impregnable po- 
sition. All he has to do is to sit and 
smile, and sooner or later the lady 
will simply have to get up and go 
away. 

The princess was too distinctly of the 
disturbing type to please him, but as 
he handed her out of her car and heard 
the hum of frank Italian admiration 
from the loungers near by, he felt that 
thrill of pride that comes to the escort 
of a beautiful woman. 

Then, too, she was different that aft- 
ernoon. The slightly theatrical taint of 
the evening before had gone, and in 
its place were dignity and poise. Her 
black gown, as he expressed it, “had 
more trail to it,” the enormous hat had 
been replaced by a toque, and there 
was a Chiffon scarf that had almost the 
effect of a court veil. 

She came down the steps, staring 
straight ahead of her with that gra- 
cious, impersonal smile that only roy- 
alty can really attain. The night be- 
fore Dick had half doubted her, but 
to-day she was patently a great lady. 

Behind that aloof, smiling bearing thé 
princess was privately scrutinizing her 
host. She had a plan for that after- 
noon, and it depended upon him. 

‘Madame, the quarter-deck is yours,” 
said Dick, as he established the ladies 
in the chairs under the stern awnings. 
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“The Malfalda is at your command. 
What course shall we steer? To Ro- 
vere—the Fiume de Latte?” 

“Anywhere,” she answered languidly. 
“Suppose we go toward the Alps for a 
while, and then decide?” 

As the Malfalda swung her shapely 
prow toward the north, she relapsed 
into silence, leaving the burden of con- 
versation to Madame de Coutances, 
whose main asset was her enormous and 
undoubted respectability. 

Her Serene Highness 
Maria Pia di Pallavicini, Princess 
Claimant of Monte Pellegrino, had 
much to think of as she sped across the 
lake whose waters washed the shores 
of her recreant principality. Barely 
twenty years of age, she had already 
seen and endured more than comes to 
most women in a lifetime, as she had 
followed her father’s erratic footsteps 
up and down Europe. Hotels of every 
kind, the occasional loan of a villa, a 
still more occasional brief burst of 
splendor at one of the courts that ac- 
corded them a grudging reception, then 
lapses, under assumed names, into dingy 
London lodgings, cheap French pen- 
sions, or third-rate quarters in some 
out-of-the-way Spanish town. And al- 
ways that perpetual struggle to keep 
up appearances, coupled with the haunt- 


Margherita 


ing, stinging knowledge that to the great 
world—her world, as it should have 
been—they were simply a joke that had 
lost its savor through too much repeti 
tion. 

Upon her, the woman, had fallen 
most of the burden and the scandal. 
She had had all the disadvantages of 
rank and none of its protection; all of 
its tawdriness and none of its dignity. 
Her only hope of rehabilitation, of any- 
thing at all, in fact, lay in that little 
point of land across the lake. 

For two years, ever since her father’s 
unpitiful death in a disreputablé re- 
sort, she had hoarded, sold, and saved. 
Now, with the aid of a couple of out- 
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of-date French intrigants, she was risk- 
ing it all in a desperate effort to force 
herself upon Monte Pellegrino. It was 
known that the little republic was ripe 
for a change. Times were hard there, 
while across the lake Abbatemaggio and 
Rovere basked in a golden flood of tour- 
ists’ money. Monte Pellegrino was off 
the railroad lines, and had nothing es- 
pecial to offer as attractions, but, it was 
beginning to be whispered, if they only 
had a prince and a court They 
liked princes and courts, these foreign- 
ers, especially if the prince were a little 
Pallavicini 





gay—and where was the 
who was not? 

But, peste, there was 
as for the princess, she was no use to 
them. They were too well informed 
not to know exactly her standing in 
Europe. who could tell? 
There were always those persistent ru- 
mors that perhaps the prince was not 
really dead, after all. 


no prince, and 


Besides, 


The princess saw it all with 
cruel clearness. She saw, too, what a 
failure had been all the attempts to 


rouse up popular feeling for herself. 
Yet if life was ever going to mean any- 
thing to her at all, she must succeed in 
the impossible. 

She roused herself from her reverie 
as a white-clad steward came aft with a 
laden tea tray. 

“Ah, this is charming!” she 


a slow, radiant smile. “And 


said, with 
Madame 
de Coutances is asleep, and I have been 
daydreaming. You think us but 
indifferent guests, Monsieur Stanton.” 
She tapped the old lady lightly until 
she awoke with a start, and exclaimed: 
“Mais mon Dieu—nous sommes en ba- 
teau—hein?”’ with an air of contribu- 
ting to the wisdom of the world. 
“Come, let me do the honors,” 
the princess, turning to the tea table. 
“Such dreamy guests are not to be tol- 


will 


said 


erated.” 
“On the Malfalda madame’s word is 
law,” said Dick gallantly. 














“Would that all my subjects were like 
monsieur !” 

“But surely a princess has but to 
command—especially if she be beauti- 
ful?” ‘ 

She shrugged her shoulders, with a 
bitter smile. “Better for some prin- 
cesses if they were not beautiful at all.” 
Then, raising her head, she looked at 
him with a long, strange look—the Pal- 
lavicini look, one that rarely failed with 
men in its haunting suggestion of un- 
utterable depths of sadness. “The world 
is not made up exclusively of Ameri- 
can gentlemen, and some princesses are 
very much alone in it; princesses with- 
out even a country, without friends, 
who have learned to be grateful for any 
chivalrous attentions they may receive.” 

She looked out across the lake, and 
a tiny sigh escaped her lips. Dick rose 
involuntarily to his feet. He seemed 
to be in the presence of a sorrow that 
commanded his respect. 

“Madame—if I can help——” 

She laughed, with a harsh attempt at 
lightness. “Do not mix yourself in the 
affairs of Margherita di Pallavicini, 
monsieur. I am afraid they are past 
mending.” 

3ut Dick’s favorite theory was that 
nothing is past mending, not if you 
really want it done. 

“But have you tried, madame?” he 
“Tell me—if there is any- 


” 


demanded. 
thing I can do 

She looked up at him, unmasking all 
the battery of her eyes. “You mean it, 
monsieur? Then—if you really wish it 
—take me, this instant, across the lake 
to Monte Pellegrino!” 

“Done!” cried Dick, with a boyish 
shout. ‘Thank goodness, here is some- 
thing to do, at last!” 





CHAPTER V. 


It was barely half a score of miles to 
the coast of the tiny republic, and the 
Malfalda’s eighty horse-power devoured 
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them rapidly. The princess sat in si- 
lence, her hands nervously gripping her 
chair, as she watched the town grow 
up against the silver-gray masses of 
olive groves and the brilliant green of 
the vineyards on the slopes. What she 
expected to do, or to gain, what she 
hoped for from this daring descent, she 
could not have said; all she knew was 
that, for the first time since a tiny child, 
she was going to set foot in her own 
domain. 

As they approached, the great mass 
of Monte Pellegrino swung in and ob- 
scured the Alps. At its foot lay the 
town, a huddle of white and yellow 
houses, green-shuttered and red-roofed, 
with a campanile rising above them. 
There was the usual little piazza, with 
its water steps, and back of it the 
facade of the Palazzo Pallavicini—now 
the Palazzo Nacionale, with the white- 
and-green flag of the republic floating 
above it. 

The Malfalda made a_ sweeping 
curve, the pur of her motors stopped, 
and she glided silently up to the steps. 
A uniformed doganiere—for even that 
tiny state has its tariff—ran down, and 
stood waiting as Dick sprang out and 
offered his hand to the princess. 

Madame de Coutances sprang up with 
an exclamation: “Mais—est-ce que 
madame se debarquera donc?” 

“Why else should I be here?” asked 
the princess. “You can remain in the 
boat, if you like.” 

“Ah, mais non! C'est donc histoire, 
ce moment ci!” And the old lady gath- 
ered up her skirts as if prepared to 
project herself into the pages of the 
history by a flying leap. 

“Madame,” said Dick, as the prin- 
cess laid her hand on his. 

She hesitated an instant, looking 
strangely around her. If ever she had 
pictured her return, it had surely been 
different from this. 

“J’y suis,’ she said bitterly, “and— 
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jy reste—for I wonder how long?” 
And she stepped quickly ashore. 

“Permit me to be the first to welcome 
you, madame,” said Dick, and he bent 
and kissed the hand he held. It was a 
trifle operatic, he felt uncomfortably, 
but then there was a touch of genuine- 
ness about the situation that thrilled 
him. As the chaperon had said, it was 
history. 

He felt a light touch on his elbow, 
and turned and saw the customs man 
standing with outstretched hand. “The 
landing fee, signore—it is ten soldi for 
each person.” 

It was like a dash of cold water in 
their faces, and Dick flushed with a 
sudden realization of the ridiculousness 
of it all. 

“I wonder if that will go down into 
history, too?” he reflected savagely, as 
he dug down into his pocket. But the 
princess was before him. 

‘Monsieur—I cannot permit it! Here 
in Monte Pellegrino you are my guest.” 
And she handed the man a five-lira 
note, waving aside his offer of change, 
and walked up the steps, leaving the 
official looking after her in open- 
mouthed astonishment. 

She had done it well, but the neces- 
sity for doing it at all had been fatal. 
The romance was gone, and they were 
tourists out for 


merely a party of 


now 
the 

The little square was almost deserted, 
women under 


atternoon 


save for some market 
their red cotton umbrellas and a few 
shopkeepers yawning under the arcades. 
No one took any notice of them, and 
even the customs man slipped past them 
up the steps and disappeared. 

“An enthusiastic reception—no?” 
The princess smiled cynically. 

“But they did not know that madame 
was coming,” Dick protested. 

“No. They would not have let me 
land at all if they had,” she replied. 


“Well, now I am here, I can at least 
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pay a call.” And she started across the 
square. 

“Mais donc—ou est-ce que madame 
va?” asked the chaperon in alarm. 

“To the palazzo, of course,” replied 
the princess. “Where else should I be 
going but—to my home?” 

Dick offered his arm to the old lady, 
allowing the princess to lead the way. 
It was her right to go first, and alone, 
but he kept close behind, ready to in, 
terfere, if necessary. But the attention 
of even an insult was denied them, 
though he could see, from the glances 
that followed them, that the identity of 
the princess was suspected. 

The palazzo was but a few steps 
away, a long, low building, impressive 
from its sheer, medieval size, with its 
fortresslike basement, and long lines of 
shuttered windows above. From the 
notices plastered on its wall, it seemed 
to be used as the offices of the little 
state. The great doors were open, giv- 
ing a glimpse of a shady courtyard in- 
side; but as the princess approached, 
they swung silently together, and from 
behind them came the grate,of a rusty 
bolt. Monte Pellegrino was shutting its 
gates in the face of its would-be ruler. 


The princess’ cheeks flamed with 
mortified anger. For a moment she 


hesitated in dismay, then, with a ring- 
ing laugh, she walked boldly up to the 
the 


harn! 
sharply 


doors, seized great iron knocker, 


waking 
On 


and banged it down, 
the echoes in the courtyard behind. 
the second story an unfastened shutter 
swung lazily out on the breeze, then 
back again, with a creak of its hinges; 
it was as if the barred palace were in- 
dulging in a jeering wink of derision at 
the intruders. 

“T think we’d better go, madame,” 
said Dick. He was furious at the whole 
affair; it was so futile, and, to him, fu- 
tility anathema. What did the 
woman expect to gain by this proceed- 
ing ? 


“All in 


was 


good time, monsieur,” the 























princess replied coolly. “I never ex- 
pected to remain—not this afternoon. 
But I will leave my card.” 

Taking one from her case, she drew 
a jeweled pin from her scarf and, with 
a smart blow from the handle of her 
parasol, fixed it to the door. 

“Have you a pencil, monsieur? 
Thank you.” She wrote on the card, 
and looked up with a laugh. “There! 
They will at least know who called. 

“With the compliments of Her Serene 
Highness, the Princess of Monte Pellegrino. 
Au 

“Now I am_ ready—but”—she 
stopped, looked around the little square, 
and raised her hand prophetically— 
“some day I shall return, and then—I 
shall not go away again.” 

Strolling back to the Malfalda, she 
paused to buy a bunch of carnations 
from a peasant, flung a handful of sil- 
ver to some children, and laughingly 
descended the steps again, all with a 
sort of superb insolence that defied the 
offer of sympathy. But once out on 
the lake, she sprang up in sudden fury 
and flung the flowers overboard; then, 
seeing that her gloves were stained 
from the stems, she tore them off and 
flung them overboard, too. 

“Oh, but they shall pay me for this! 
she muttered, all the Pallavicini arro- 
gance surging up in her under the lash 
“They shall pay 


revow. 


” 


of her mortification. 
—pay—pay !” 

Dick wondered how Monte Pelle- 
grino would ever satisfy her demands. 
As far as he could see, the little place 
had enough to do to keep itself from 
starvation. 

“Ah, bah!” and the princess turned 
to him with a shrug of her shoulders. 
“The King of France and all his men 
—eh? Quel dommage! Give mea cig- 
arette, monsieur—my case is empty.” 

She blew an impudent puff of smoke, 
lying back against the cushioned taff- 
rail, and surveying her host through 
half-closed eyes in which burned a 
2 
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fierce hunger of wounded vanity that 
cried aloud for something to appease 
it. The dignity of the princess had 
fallen from her, and Dick felt, some- 
how, that it had been left behind in 
Monte Pellegrino. She would assume 
it again if she ever went there, but she 
needed the setting to support it. Her 
dignity was not of that spiritual kind 
that can exist in the face of all things. 

By instinct, training, and force of 
circumstances, Margherita di Pallavi- 
cini was a coquette, and her recent re- 
pulse had aroused all her passion for 
dominance. She could at least sway 
men, if-nothing else. She glanced up 
at Dick with slowly widening eyes, her 
face, her whole body seeming to radi- 
ate an increasing glow, as if a roseate 
lamp had been lit within her. 

This man was cold—so much the bet- 
ter. The greater the difficulty, the 
greater the conquest. His sympathy 
would be his weak point. Well, there 
was enough in her life to call that 
forth. 

It was Dick who imagined that he, 
with an interest that he could hardly 
account for, dragged from her unwill- 
ing lips those fragments of her story— 
the years of her girlhood in the French 
convent; her later life with her father; 
the constant repulses ; the soul-wearying 
strain; the bitter disappointment and 
hopelessness of it all 

It was conveyed in short sentences 
that told little, but served admirably to 
open up the imagination. There was 
not a trick of voice of which she was 
not mistress, and she used them all un- 
scrupulously. Dick, fascinated, listened 
in a strangely doubled psychic state. His 
senses were chained by the woman’s 
magnetism, all his sympathy enlisted by 
her story; but back of it his mind was 
following her narrative in a cool, clean- 
cut fashion, scorning its futilities, seiz- 
ing on its tremendous possibilities. 

He leaned forward, his eyes suddenly 
alight with interest. She was amazed 
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at the change in him; it thrilled her, 
for this was a man worth while, with 
his suggestion of power and compe- 
tence behind his surface boyishness. 
She had not anticipated so easy a con- 
quest as this. 

“Princess,” he began, his jaw tight- 
ening until the muscles stood out be- 
neath the flesh, “it seems to me that 
what you need is to have some-man 
take hold of this affair and run it for 
you in a really businesslike way.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


All the next day Dick spent in Monte 
Pellegrino. He was to have an inter- 
view with the princess and her advis- 
ers that evening, and, except for a few 
minor details, he had his plan all ready. 

They were all assembled when he pre- 
sented himself at the princess’ suite. 
Attired in a décolleté, spangled varia- 
tion of her usual black, the inevitable 
jeweled serpent on her right shoulder, 
she greeted him with an air of confi- 
dential, mutual understanding. 

“Monsieur Stanton,” she said, pre- 
senting him to the two gentlemen pres- 
ent, ‘“Monsieur le Marquis de Périgord, 
Monsieur le Comte d’Hiennecy.” 

Dick bowed. He knew them both 
by reputation, a couple of social free- 
lances, their titles creations of Napoleon 
III., aristocratic birds of prey, both of 
them, suspected of many things, and 
convicted of a few. 

They, on their part, greeted him with 
a cold, deadly courtesy that made him 
long to kick them both. But he knew 
men, and he saw that before the even- 
ing was over they would be eating out 
of his hand. All one had to do with 
birds of that feather was to display a 
little gilded grain. But he was not sure 
that he was going to feed them. They 
were as useless to him as peacocks, and 
without that fowl’s excuse of beauty. 

“Monsieur Stanton needs no intro- 
duction,” said the princess. “Everybody 


knows him—/ein? THe is our good 
friend, and has come—to pull us out. 
Now—he wishes to know where we 
stand. Let us enlighten him.” 

But the two Frenchmen seemed re- 
luctant to impart much information. 
They murmured discreet phrases, with 
much play of eyebrows; were intensely 
diplomatic ; paused at names with sig- 
nificant grimaces and a “You know—a 
certain personage in Vienna,” or “in 
Rome,” or wherever it might be, until 
Dick grew disgusted. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” he said 
shortly, “but I am not here to play at 
romance. My only interest in this af- 
fair is my interest in a business matter 
that I see being hopelessly mismanaged. 
Before I go into it in any way, I must 
see just whete you all stand. Now— 
cards on the table.” 

The Comte d’Hiennecy, a stout little 
man, with a tremendous mustache and 
a profile to match, but whose head went 
straight down into his neck at the back, 
jumped to his feet. 

“Mais, monsieur—c'est 
able x 

“Monsieur forgets the difference be- 
tween business and la haute politique,” 
interposed De Périgord, whose lean, 
saturnine face, crowned with a palpable, 
purple wig, was not entirely innocent of 


incroy- 


paint. 

“T never saw any difference at all,” 
Dick retorted. “If you go into politics, 
you soon get up against business—and 
vice versa. It’s largely a question of 
buying and selling in both cases.” 

“Does monsieur wish to imply 
began the marquis, but the princess 
waved him down with her fan. 

“Ah, keep quiet, both of you! You 
jump about like the marionettes in the 
Petit Guignol. Monsieur Stanton is 
right. He must be told everything.” 

“Now,” said Dick, as the others re- 
sumed their seats, “just what has been 
done ?” 

According to them, everything had 














been done that was humanly possible. 
They talked, interminably and dramati- 
cally, of their pourparlers with the 
chancelleries of the various courts; of 
their “Légion Secréte de la Princesse” 
that was to mold popular feeling in 
Monte Pellegrino; of their “secret serv- 
ice” and their ‘ 

But under Dick’s searching cross- 
examination it all resolved into mist. 
The pourparlers never reached beyond 
the clerks of the various chancelleries ; 
the “spies” found out nothing but what 
every one knew already; the Secret Le- 
gion was composed of a few score rag- 
amuffins ready to acclaim Beelzebub at 
a soldo a shout. They squirmed un- 
easily under Dick’s merciless rain of 
questions, but it was no use; he was 
on his own ground, and he dominated 
the assembly. 

“The whole matter can be settled in 
less than a month,” he said at last. “It 
will take money—about half a million 
dollars, as I figure it, but we can easily 
get that.” 

Two and a half million francs! The 
princess and her adherents gasped. De 
Périgord, his face pale with emotion 
under its spots of rouge, rose unsteadily 
to his feet. 

“But, monsieur—how are we to thank 
you—such generosity s 

“It is of a nobility of the most pro- 
digious !’”” murmured D’Hiennecy. 

Dick stared at them in bewilderment. 
“Why, you don’t suppose I’m going to 
put any of my money into it, do you?” 
he asked. “I’m talking business. If I 
go into this thing at all, it has to pay 
me. What I propose is to form a com- 
pany, and sell the stock.” 

He rose, unconsciously assuming his 
“addressing-the-board” manner, and 
went on: 

“TI have carefully inspected Monte 
Pellegrino to-day, and talked with some 
of its leading merchants. The place is 
potentially rich—all that is the matter 
with it is out-of-date methods, coupled 
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spies. 
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with bad marketing facilities and the 
lack of railroad communication; also, a 
general social decay through the lack 
of any real, settled central authority. 
Under competent management, the 
whole republic can be made prosperous, 
both as a producing center and as a 
tourist resort. 

“The princess must assign to me ex- 
clusive rights to build and operate rail- 
roads, steamship lines, hotels, theaters, 
casinos, kursaals—they have a sulphur 
spring over there, I find—and _ bath- 
houses. Also, rights, not exclusive, to 
manufacture cheeses, lace, wine, olive 
oil, and to raise and export fruits and 
agricultural products. These rights afe 
to be effective from the day on which 
her serene highness assumes the gov- 
ernment.of Monte Pellegrino, under a 
modified edition of its former constitu- 
tion. 

“I—or rather my representatives in 
New York—will form a company, and 
incorporate, under the laws of New Jer- 
sey, as ‘The Monte Pellegrino Develop- 
ment Company, Limited,’ to take over 
these rights. The princess will further 
bind herself to remain in residence at 
the Palazzo Pallavicini from May to 
October, inclusive, of each year; to give 
a stated number of drawing-rooms, re- 
ceptions, and so forth, each summer; 
to maintain ‘a court proper to her state; 
and to receive as guests as many visit- 
ing royalties of as high a rank as pos- 
sible. 

“The capital of the company will be 
one million, five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in fifteen thousand shares of one 
hundred dollars each. Of these I shalt 
retain fifty-one per cent. The princess, 
in exchange for the grant of the before- 
mentioned rights, will receive twenty 
per cent, or shares to the value of three 
hundred thousand dollars The remain- 
der will be put in as treasury stock, 
and offered to the American public to 
raise the necessary capital.” 

The princess leaned back with a lit- 
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tle sigh.” A million and a half of francs, 
a court proper to her rank Her 
imagination was on fire already. But 
the marquis, who had had some expe- 
rience, mostly unfortunate, with stocks 
and companies, rose to ask a question. 

“And how does Monsieur Stanton 
propose to get the American public to 
buy his shares? He has nothing sub- 
stantial to offer them until the princess 
is recognized by Monte Pellegrino.” 

“Very few companies have anything 
really substantial to offer,’ said Dick. 
“But I am glad Monsieur de Périgord 
has raised the question. We court the 
fullest investigation. The stock will be 
sold as fast as it can be placed upon the 
market. In the first place, my name 
will be a guarantee of its genuineness. 
In the second place, the system of sell- 
ing will be unique. The stock will be 
offered in five-thousand-dollar blocks 
only, among the wealthier members of 
the more exclusive women’s clubs of the 
Middle West. It will sell readily be- 
cause’—and Dick paused impressively 
—‘each five-thousand-dollar block, by a 
secret agreement with the purchaser, 
will entitle that purchaser to a presenta- 
tion at the court of her serene high- 
ness.” 

There was a moment of stupefied si- 
lence, then the princess sprang up. 

“Monsieur! Is this an insult?” 

Dick stared in puzzled amazement. 
There was that in the princess’ tone 
that seemed to blot out the shading 
around her eyes, the too-décolleté and 
clinging cut of her gown. 

“Certainly not in intention, madame 
—and I hope not in deed.” 

“Is it possible you do not realize what 
you are demanding of me?” she asked 
icily. “You are proposing that I should 
betray my rank, the honor of my coun- 
try, by selling admittance to my court!” 

“Madame does not understand,” said 
Dick soothingly. “The agreement will 
be secret. Not one of the purchasers 
will betray it, for their own sakes. Be- 


sides, the stock will be offered only to 
the most respectable people.” 

“Respectable! Bah!” cried D’Hien- 
necy. “Monsieur forgets that we are 
dealing, not with respectability, but with 
royalty.” 

“Her serene highness’ rank and state 
will be most carefully guarded,’ Dick 
replied. “Obviously so, since it is one 
of our main assets.” The princess’ fan 
closed with a clash, but he kept on. “I 
am proposing a plan that will bring 
prosperity not only to the princess, but 
to all her subjects as well.. What does 
monsieur propose ?’ 

jut neither of the gentlemen, it 
seemed, had anything to propose. It 
was the princess who spoke. She was 


‘accustomed to facing situations. 


“All this is, as yet, but talk,”’ she said 
incisively. -“The question is—what does 
Monsieur Stanton propose? I am not 
yet in Monte Pellegrino—how does he 
propose to put me there?” 

Dick’s eyes twinkled in a mischievous 
triumph. 

“Will madame permit that I summon 
another person to this conference?” he 
asked, then reached back and pressed 
the bell. “I can assure madame that it 
is some one she will be glad to see.” 
He turned to the servant who answered 
his ring. “Admit the gentleman who is 
waiting.” 

Another moment and the door opened 
to admit a man, a stout man, plainly of 
the bourgeoisie, attired in an obviously 
best frock coat, and carrying the high 
hat of ceremony. He was perfectly at 
his ease, but was evidently claiming no 
kinship with these gorgeously plumaged 
birds of the higher social airs. He was 
what he was, and his shrewd eyes re- 
garded the company with a certain solid 
consciousness of power. 

“Madame,” said Dick, “permit me to 
present the first councilor of Monte 
Pellegrino.” And the councilor bowed, 
with a composed, guttural “Altezza.” 

The princess and her two adherents 
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exchanged glances. All their own ef- 
forts to oper communication with this 
man had had as much effect on his solid 
back as snowflakes. And this slim, 
young American, in one day, had ef- 
fected more than their weeks of plan- 
ning. 

“T called upon the councilor to-day,” 
Dick went on. “We understood each 
other perfectly, for he is a keen and 
shrewd man of business. He agrees 
with me that Monte Pellegrino is in a 
bad way.” 

“Damnable!” interjected the council- 
or calmly. 

“The councilor would welcome any 
change that promised better things,” 
continued Dick. “He knows and ap- 
proves my plan, and is willing to give 
his consent 

“Provided the Signore Stanton is in 
entire control of the company,” the 
councilor put in. 

The princess’ cheeks blazed with a 
rush of anger. “By what right do you 
presume to come into the presence of 
your sovereign and make terms?” she 
demanded. “It is for you to obey!” 

The councilor drew out a large red 
handkerchief and composedly mopped 
his face. “I make terms because I have 
the power to do so, altezza,”’ he said. 
“Monte Pellegrino will do as I say in 
this matter.” 

“Then why not establish her serene 
highness as soon as the agreement with 
the company is signed?” asked De Péri- 
gord. “Why wait longer?” 

“We have all waited twenty years. A 
few days more or less will not hurt us,” 
said the councilor, “and we have had 
agreements with the Pallavicini before. 
I will wait until the money is paid in.” 

“Ah, madame,” cried D’Hiennecy, “‘it 
is evident that this man fears us, or 
he would not be here making terms with 
us. Our efforts have shaken him. If 
we eontinue 1d 

“Bah!” and the councilor blew a 
trumpet blast upon the red handker- 


chief. “I am making terms with the 
Signore Stanton. I know him—I use 
his plows and churns in my business. 
As for your efforts”—his hand slapped 
down the air as if chastising a child— 
“had they been for the sake of a prince, 
I might have worried. My people are 
romantic; they have forgotten much. 
They might rise for a prince—but for 
madame there—never!” 

“Mother of God—this is too much!” 
cried the princess. “What am I? A 
princess ?—a Pallavicini?—or a puppet 
in the hand of cheese makers and 
plow mongers? Oh—if I had a hun- 
dred men—men—not mannikins and 
shopkeepers—Monte Pellegrino would 
tell a different tale!” ; 

“They would all be arrested, and the 
italian government would pack your 
highness across the frontier in ten min- 
utes,” said the imperturbable council- 
or. 

“Listen, madame,” said Dick earnest- 
ly. “I can see that there are many 
things in this that must be distasteful 
to you, but stop a moment and con- 
sider what it is you really want. Re- 
member”’—and his voice rang with a 
sudden authority—‘we are offering you 
the throne of Monte Pellegrino.” 

The princess paused. “Oh—go away! 
Leave me, all of you—except Monsieur 
Stanton. Please remain. I must speak 
with you.” 

“One moment, madame,” said De 
Périgord, as they turned to leave. “I 
should like to know just what connec- 
tion Monsieur d’Hiennecy and I will 
have with this affair?” 

“Connection?” Dick smiled sweetly. 
“Why—you will have the opportunity 
of buying some of the stock.’ I can 
recommend it as an investment.” And 
the two men exchanged a glance as they 
filed out. 

“T am sorry, madame,” Dick began, 
as he was left alone with the princess, 
but she checked him with a gesture of 
her jeweled shoulder. 
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“Bah! You read us well, Monsieur 
Stanton,” she said, lighting a cigarette 
and blowing an impudent puff of smoke. 
“You have taken our measure. Do not 
fear that we shall refuse your offer. 
Have the papers ready, and I will sign 
to-morrow. Accept?” She laughed 
harshly. “Of course I accept. Are you 
not my deliverer? My only hope? I 
part with my pride, my self-respect, 
with the honor that is the only reality 
of my tank—I come running with them 
in my hands for you to take because 
you offer me—my price.” Then, with a 
bitterness that burned in his ears like 
an acid, “If you wish to reconsider the 
price—I should probably take less.” 

“Madame—I did not realize,” cried 
Dick, his whole body shaking with an 
excitement he could not control. “I 
never thought of it like that. It all 
seemed so sensible to me. But if there 
is another way You said that with 
a hundred men I can get them.” 


“Come this way, monsieur,” she said, 
with a sarcastic smile, leading the way 
to the open window and stepping out- 


side on the balcony. “You see those 
flashes? They are the searchlights of 
the Swiss and Italian guard boats. They 
are watching for smugglers, it is true, 
but not a fish can cross in the water, 
not a goat stir on the slopes, but it is 
seen. Monte Pellegrino can do as it 
pleases in itself—but it would take the 
German empire to approach it from 
without. No. Yours is the only way, 
and—lI accept.” 

“Then I give my word,” cried Dick, 
“that within a month you shall be prin- 
cess regnant!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


For Dick the next two weeks were 
busy ones. His private sitting room 
was turned into an office, with a couple 
of trilingual stenographers and a con- 
stant stream of messengers racing to 
and from the cable office. With the 


Stanton harvester organization in New 
York at his back, the incorporating of 
the Monte Pellegrino Development 
Company went through rapidly, and in 
less than ten days the gorgeously en- 
graved stock certificates were ready for 
the corps of severely tailored sales- 
women who, in dainty electric brough- 
ams, were to call on the lists of “pros- 
pects” in’ each town. 

When he was not across the lake con- 
ferring with the cheese-making first 
councilor, Dick was closeted with the 
princess, who seemed to have turned 
into a model business woman. That is, 
she attended strictly to the matters in 
hand, kept all emotions to herself, and 
comported- herself generally with a 
meekness that surprised those that 
knew her best. 

“T wish I knew what Maggie Palla- 
vicini is up to,” said Mrs. de Burgh to 
Helen, as they sat in the gardens one 
afternoon. “This sweet-sixteen attitude 
of hers is not going to last long, not if | 
know her—which I do. Depend upon 
it, she has something up her sleeve.” 

“I wonder where she puts it when 
she dresses for dinner,” laughed Helen. 
“Though, of course—her arms are 
lovely.” 

“T wish I could get your Dick to in- 
corporate me,” Mrs. de Burgh went on. 
“He could get up a company to grow 
heather at Brae- 
sell the shares to 
charwomen—each share to entitle the 
holder to a Bath bun and a cup of tea 
in the kitchen at Ebury Square. _ I 
ought to sell as well as the Monte Pelle- 
grino—— ad 


oranges among the 


and London 


moor, 


What is it? 

“‘Her Serene Highness, Limited,’ I 
call it,” Helen replied. 

“IT say! That’s good—awfully good, 
you know!” exclaimed Mrs. de Burgh, 
with a shrewd narrowing of her eyes. 
“You don’t mind if I pass it off as my 
own in my next book, do you? ‘Her 
Serene Highness, Limited’—poor Mar- 
gherita! But it really is too good to 
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waste. It will make a splendid chapter 
to follow the one about the Gordon- 
Sparks affair.” 

“Oh! 
that?” asked Helen, in delighted sur- 
prise. One of Mrs. de Burgh’s charms 
was that one never came to the end of 
her. She seemed to have no limits. 

“Why not? It happened, didn’t it?” 

“Ye-es.” Helen’s tone was amusedly 
doubtful. “But so many things happen 
that one doesn’t—doesn’t z 

“Well, if people can stand to have 
them happen, surely they can stand to 
have me write about them,” said the 
other. “They seem to, anyhow. I’m 
in my third edition now. Whenever I 
see any one off by themselves, tremen- 
dously interested in a book with brown- 
paper covers over it, I always suspect 
it is mine.” 

“But they put on the brown-paper 
covers,” Helen objected. 

“That’s exactly why I am in three 
editions. I say—I’m going to write 
that down before I forget it. ‘Her Se- 
rene Highness, Limited.’ There! You 
don’t object, do you?” 

Helen smiled in acquiescence. She 
confidently expected that title to make 
its appearance long before Mrs. de 
Burgh’s projected volume on “My Hon- 
eymoon—And After.” She was well 
aware that those frankly scandalous re- 
vealings of European society syndicated 
in the American Sunday papers under 
the signature of “The Marquis’ were 
really from Mrs. de Burgh’s pen. 

“Here comes your cousin,” said the 
other, looking down the path. “Who 
is that with him? What a charming 
boy!” 

Helen looked, and jumped up in sur- 
prise. “Why—however did he get 
here?” she exclaimed. 

“Friend of the family?” asked Mrs. 
de Burgh. “Very well, I'll clear out. I 
have some business to attend to, any- 
how. But mind, I must meet him later 
on. I like nice boys.” 


Are you going to write about : 


“Why, Pete!’ Helen gasped, as Dick 
and his companion came up, arm in arm. 
“What on earth are you doing over 
here?” 

“I simply couldn’t keep away from 
you any longer,” laughed the other. 

Pietro—commonly called ‘“Pete’— 
Stanton was a youth of about twenty. 
Beside Dick he seemed almost short, but 
when standing alone, his perfect pro- 
portions gave him an appearance of 
height. He was dressed in the sfyle of a 
Yale junior, but one felt, in looking at 
him, that the flamboyant Americanism 
was of his clothes only. His manner, his 
brilliant vivacity, the delicate modeling 
of his face, were such that, had he been 
stripped, he would have stood forth 
as an example of a purely Latin grace. 
As he greeted Helen, his black eyes 
swept hers with a glance of meaning 
inquiry, but the gray ones remained 
blankly surprised, and he instantly cov- 
ered the moment with a laugh of boyish 
triumph. 

“Didn’t expect to see me—eh?” 

“T haven’t got my breath back yet.” 

There was one thing about Pete—he 
could always be depended upon to save 
a situation. And that was about all for 
which he could be depended upon, she 
reflected. 

“This stingy old Dick wouldn’t send 
me any money to come over on, so I 
took a flutter in stocks, and made it 
myself,” Pete went on, with an affec- 
tionate squeeze of the older man’s 
shoulder. “I thought I’d show poppa 
that little son wasn’t so slow, after all.” 

“Train up a child and away he goes,” 
laughed Dick. “But I’m glad to see 
you, Pete, anyhow.” 

Pete’s relation to Dick was the un- 
usual one of an adopted son six years 
younger than his legal father. Some 
fourteen years before, Mrs. Stanton, 
coming down the stairs of her winter 
cottage in Florida, had heard an up- 
roar proceeding from one of the bath- 
rooms. It had sounded as if several 
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foreign cats were having a pitched bat- 
tle, and Mrs. Stanton, on investigation, 
had discovered Dick solemnly and thor- 
oughly scrubbing a howling Italian ur- 
chin of about six, whose meager, naked 
little body showed signs of apparently 
fiendish ill usage. 

Dick had explained that, passing the 
shacks of some Italian fishermen on the 
Gulf shore, he had heard the shrieks 
of a child in agony. Rushing in, he 
had found an elderly Italian deliberate- 
ly torturing the poor little wretch with 
a red-hot iron. Dick, already a stout 
lad for his age, and intensely sympa- 
thetic to anything like physical suffer- 
ing, had furiously attacked the man, 
had taken the child to a doctor to have 
his wounds attended to, and was now 
giving him a needed cleansing. It was 
his intention, he had stated, to keep the 
child and adopt it. 

Mrs. Stanton, always indulgent to 
Dick’s whims, had allowed him to keep 
the little Pietro, thinking that he would 
soon tire of his plaything, and that the 
waif would be settled in a good home 
somewhere. But Dick, his intense pro- 
tective instinct aroused, had stuck to 
the boy, and, upon coming of age, had 
even taken out papers of legal adoption. 
For fourteen years he had labored to 
turn the boy into an American, and 
Pietro, though remaining obstinately 
Italian in many subjective ways, had 
repaid him by giving generously of what 
he had—magnetism, attractiveness, and 
a certain unthinking, demonstrative af- 
fection. ? 

“So this is Italy,” he said later on, 
when he and Helen were alone in the 
gardens. He was lying on the browned 
grass at her feet, looking out across the 
lake with a hungry intensity. “I feel 
as if I had just got home for the first 
time in my life. This is what I have 
been longing for all the time, and | 
never knew what was the matter with 
me.” 

“You never were an American, Pete,” 


said Helen, considering him as he lay 
there, letting the sunlight soak into his 
lithe body. 

“No. I’ve tried to be, honestly tried 
—because of Dick, and Dick means a 
lot to me—but”—and he gave a gesture 
so purely southern that she almost 
started—‘“can the leopard change its 
spots?” He sat up, and drew a package 
from his breast pocket. “By the way, 
here is your sixteen hundred. Original 
thousand, plus twelve hundred—less 
half to me—sixteen hundred left for 
you. Right—eh?’ 

“Quite correct, thank you.” 

“And—don’t tell Dick—eh?” He 
glanced sharply up at her. 

“I never said so,” Helen replied. 

“You don’t have to, my dear, not 
with me.” He laughed. “You're al- 
ways so quiet, Helen, but I believe 
you’re a little devil underneath it all. 
I wonder what you’re up to now,” he 
concluded, with an amusedly question- 
ing look. 


“Why, Pete!’ Helen’s tone was'a tri- 
umph of injured innocence. 


“All right.” He laughed, jumping to 
his feet. “We understand each other, 
you and I—eh, Elena mia? ’Scuse my 
Irish brogue. It just slipped out.” 

“Pete, you’re reverting to type,” said 
Helen accusingly. “If you go on like 
this, | shall have to buy you a barrel 
organ.” 

“Buy me an automobile, instead. The 
motion of cranking is much the same, 
and I like the music much better. As 
to my type—I don’t know what it really 
is yet. That was one reason why I 
was so anxious to come over—to see 
if I could find out.” He extended his 
hands to her, and drew her to her feet. 
“Come along. Let’s get a boat. I want 
to get out on that lake, and soak in 
campanili and Cinque Centos, and all 
the rest of it.” 

There was some commotion at the 
landing place as they approached it, a 
running of porters with boat hooks, a 
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buzz of admiration from the boatmen, 
a craning of necks by the tourists wait- 
ing to embark. The private barge of 
the Princess of Monte Pellegrino was 
preparing to land its passengers. 

Since the advent of Dick and his 
financial schemes, the princess, feeling 
herself more secure, -had adopted a 
more regalstyle of life, and her barca, 
a four-oared affair, with gayly striped 
awnings and a gilded Pallavicini crest 
on the prow, made a sufficiently stately 
picture as it swept up to the steps. 

“Gee, but that’s a stunner!” said Pete, 
his black eyes glowing with admiration. 
“Who is she?” 

“The Princess of Monte Pellegrino,” 
Helen replied. 

Pete whistled softly under his breath. 
“A princess, eh? My, but you are get- 
ting swagger! I suppose that’s why she 
gave you such a snippy bow. Why 
didn’t you stand on your head and walk 
backward?  Isn’t that what you do 
when a royalty passes by?” 

“Not this kind of royalty,” said Helen 
sweetly. 

“Oh! 
them?” 

“As many as there are eggs,” and 
there was a faint hint of malice in her 
voice. “This one is—‘just eggs.’ ” 

“She’s sure some peach, ali right,” 
Pete persisted. 

“Now look here, Pete, don’t you go 
trying to butt in,” said Helen, in laugh- 
“The princess is Dick’s 


Are there different brands of 


ing warning. 
private property.” 

“Dick ?” 

“Yes. It’s simply killing. He’s in- 
corporated her as a stock company, and 
has ‘No trespassing’ signs up all around 
het 

“Oho!” and he _ whistled again. 
“Blows the wind from that quarter?” 

“Almost a gale,’’ she laughed; then, 
with a sidewise glance at him, “I am 
inclined to believe that was at least part 
of the reason why he didn’t want you 
to come over just now.” 


“Here is our boat. Jump in,” said 
Pete. 

But across his dark, mobile face, like 
a sponge that washed off from it that 
buoyant, Yale-junior expression, there 
passed an indefinable look that was 


purely Italian. , ‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Two days later Mrs. Stanton gave a 
dinner in honor of the princess. As 
she had said to Helen, “I don’t pro- 
pose to be left out of anything, even 
though I may not quite approve of it. 
Besides, the situation really needs a lit- 
tle matronizing. Dick forgets that prin- 
cesses are not, like stenographers, offi- 
cially sexless beings.” 

Helen glanced amusedly up from the 
embroidery that was her inevitable oc- 
cupation when, and only when, alone 
with her aunt. 

“I don’t believe Dick thinks of her 
at all except as a ‘soulless corporation.’ ” 

“Men rarely know what they are real- 
ly thinking about women until after- 
ward,” Mrs. Stanton replied. “‘And by 
that time, if the woman is clever, they 
have forgotten, and think they thought 
it all the time.” 

“I doubt if the princess is really 
clever,” said Helen. “She tries to be, 
and she is, up to a certain point, but 
beyond that I believe her feelings would 
run away with her.” 

“Well, as long as they confine them- 
selves to running away with her 
Anyway, I shall give the dinner. With 


‘the Baddeleys and the Forschilds over 


at Rovere, and Sir John Smith and 
Monsieur Casimir here in the hotel, the 
opportunity is too good to be missed. I 
don’t intend Dick to lose any money 
over this, whatever else he may have 
to part with, and those names will be 
valuable.” 
“Oh! 
ported?” Helen asked, in surprise. 


Do you mean to have it re- 


As 
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a rule, Mrs. Stanton put her foot down 
on anything like publicity. 
“T can’t very well escape asking Mrs. 


de Burgh,” her aunt replied. “I shall 
motor into Milan to-day and see Scar- 
paccio about the arrangements. You'd 
better come with me. There’s a gown 
at Felice’s I have been intending to buy 
you—sea-green chiffon over dull-silver 
tissue. It exactly matches your eyes.” 


“Very simple,” was Mrs. Stanton’s 
instruction to Scarpaccio. “A few good 
musicians from the Scala, and Toscano 
to sing afterward, if possible. But all 
very simple.” 

And Scarpaccio rubbed his hands and 
bowed low. The kind of simplicity that 
would please Mrs. Stanton would be 
more costly than the most lavish dis- 
play. 

The dinner was served on the open, 
circular portico of a little classic pa- 
vilion overlooking the lake from the 
hotel grounds. Curtains of amber vel- 
vet closed it in on all but the lake side, 
and a carpet of the same, edged with 
dull gold, covered the marble floor. Be- 
tween the pillars were set great vases 
of Carrara marble, planted with trail- 
ing pink rosebushes covered with 
bloom, and amber-colored “glow” lamps 
hung from the ceiling. Behind the cur- 
tains the cream of the Scala orchestra 
played softly, and up at the hotel the 
great baritone was curling his mustache 
and practicing solfeggi, preparatory to 
“Non e ver’ and the “Pagliacci’ pro- 
logue. 

The guests were few, but as they 
were presented to her, the princess real- 
ized, as never before, the tremendous 
influence back of Dick Stanton. It was 
so hard to tell just who these Ameri- 
cans might be, they all seemed to be so 
rich. But the Baron de Forschild, Sir 
John Smith, the English millionaire, 
Monsieur Casimir, the head of the 


“ 


Crédit Lyonnais—these she could un- 
derstand. 


They were the very heads 
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of the European aristocracy of money, 
the hidden underpinning of most of its 
thrones. She felt a little intoxicating 
thrill of success. That amber pavilion 
held three of the most powerful men 
in her world, and it was evident, since 
they were here to doe her honor, that 
they were at least not against her. 

“Have you got a lira on you?” said 
Pietro Stanton, under his breath, to 
Mrs. de Burgh, who sat next him. “Let 
me hold it for a minute until I recover. 
This place reeks of money, and I feel 
faint.” 

Mrs. de Burgh turned and surveyed 
him with frank curiosity. “Why, I 
thought you were she began 
bluntly. 

“Oh, no,” he interrupted. “I’m only 
a stray pup that Dick is educating so 
that I can have a chance to make my 
own way in the world.” He finished 
with a humorously doleful quirk of his 
eyebrow. 

“Well’’—and Mrs. de Burgh took an- 
other of her long, cool stares—‘I be- 
lieve you'll make it. I don’t think you’d 
stick at much.” 

“IT?” exclaimed Pietro  guilelessly. 
“Why, I’m simply inanely innocent.” 

“Then take my tip, and get over it 
as quickly as you can. Innocence is a 
frightful liability to oneself 
shocking nuisance to one’s friends.” 

“Thanks. [ll and 
drown it in the lake,” he laughed. “By 
the way, isn’t the princess looking stun 








and a 


take mine down 


ning to-night ?” 

“Yes, though I hardly see the con- 
nection with the previous subject,” she 
replied. “But I do wish, just for a 
change, that she’d put some clothes over 
that shoulder instead of that ridiculous 
paste crocodile thing. It always gives 
me the creeps. It looks exactly as if 
it were riveted into her flesh.” 

“Why does she wear it?” he asked. 
“Ts it the fashion, or do princesses have 


to?” 
“Why, to hide the scar, of course!” 

















“The scar?” 

“Do you mean to say you haven't 
heard about that ?” 

“IT haven’t heard a thing,” he an- 
swered sulkily. “And they all seem to 
be trying to keep me in the dark. Dick 
I have hardly seen, and even Helen be- 
haves as if she were sorry that she— 
that I came. Do put me a little wise, 
there’s a dear lady. What is the scar?” 

“Why, the Pallavicini scar. It’s a sort 
of trade-mark, or whatever they call 
it—none genuine without it. It looks 
like a burn on the right shoulder. 
What’s the matter—aren’t you well?” 

“Oh, I was just annihilating a 
sneeze,” he laughed. “Please go on.” 

“You can tell a Pallavicini by it, just 
as you can tell a donkey by its ears. 
They all have it.” 

“Does anybody else have it?” 

“IT should hope not. J shouldn’t think 
they would want it.” And she shrugged 
her own stately and immaculate shoul- 
ders until she appeared to be about to 
slip entirely out of her gown. “But— 
talking of shoulders—are Mr. Stanton’s 
real, or just padding?” 

“Whose? Dick's?” he said in sur- 
prise. “Why, they’re solid muscle.” 

“I wonder if I could get him for 
Braemoor this autumn,” she went on. 
“We're giving some tableaux for the 
church. The vicar says the irreligion 
among the lower classes is something 





terrible, so we're going to do stories 
from the Bible—you know, make it in- 
teresting and popular. I’m to do Poti- 
phar’s wife, and it’s so hard to find a 
man with good shoulders who can 
blush.” 

“Well, Dick will blush for you, all 
right,” laughed Pietro. “But I thought 
he was going to marry the princess?” 


Mrs. de Burgh’s eyebrows lifted. 
“You Americans are hopeless! A prin- 
cess can’t marry a commoner Now 





don’t be offended. 
your Dick. 


I’m not hitting at 
A commoner is merely a 
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person without a title. 
self.” 

“But a chap like Dick?” he persisted. 
“An American—with barrels of coin?” 

“Margherita can’t marry below her 
own rank,” she said shortly. “Now talk 
to Madame de Coutances—I see she’s 
awake, for once.” And she turned to 
Sir John Smith, her rightful partner. 

As the men rose from their cigars at 
the end of the dinner, Dick approached 
Pietro, who was standing alone on the 
steps of the portico. 

“Anything wrong, Pete? I thought 
you were looking rather white about 
the gills at dinner.” He laid an affec- 
tionate hand on the other’s shoulder, 
then stared in surprise as the boy, with 
a twist of his supple body, threw thé 
hand off. 

“Don’t touch me—not there !”" he said 
sharply. “Excuse me, Dick, but—well 
—I am rather queer to-night. I sup- 
pose it’s this place. It stirs me up so,” 
he finished, with a nervous laugh. 

“Stirs you up? What do you mean?’ 
asked Dick quickly. ‘Have you been 
talking to any one—I mean Well, 
what do you mean, exactly ?” 

“I can’t say—not exactly, but 
You know, Dick, after all, I am Ital- 
jan.” 

Dick pondered for a moment. “Look 
here, Pete, how would you like to run 
up to Paris and have a good time? You 
may as well see all you can while you're 


I’m one my- 








over. 

“While I’m over! I'll never go back 
to the States again!’ the other an- 
swered, with sudden heat. “I want this 
—this—and I don’t care if I never see 
another place again!” And he stretched 
out his arms to the moonlit lake and 
its rim of mountains. 

“Why, Pete! Do you mean to say 
you don’t want to go back and finish at 
Yale?” asked Dick in surprise. 

Pietro turned suddenly and gripped 
the other man’s elbow. “Oh, Dick— 
Dick!” he cried, under his breath, his 
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voice sharp with pain. “I wish to God's 
sake you hadn't been so damned good 
to me!” And without. waiting for a 
reply, he flung off down the steps. 

The princess left early. She had had 
her triumph, and she wanted to be alone 
to taste it again in retrospect. She was 
accepted; she knew that. The little, 
kindly, half-amused twinkles in the eyes 
of the three great financiers told her so, 
as did also the Baroness de Forschild’s 
“I trust that madame will soon permit 
me the pleasure of paying my respects 
in Monte Pellegrino.” 

Back in her suite, she pulled off her 
gloves, lit a cigarette, and strolled about 
the room, chattering excitedly, when 
Madame de Coutances struck in with an 
exclamation : 

“Mais—mon Dieu!’ 

The princess stopped. For once, 
madame was absolutely awake, sitting 
bolt upright, and staring in horror at 
the paper she held. 

“Ouoi donc? What is it now?” the 
princess demanded. “Some horrible ca- 
tastrophe? Don’t tell me if it is!” 

“Horrible, yes—and a_ catastro- 
phe Oh—my poor child! Read 
it!” And the old lady looked up with 
pity in her faded eyes as she thrust the 
paper at the princess. 

It was the Paris edition of a great 
New York daily, and the princess’ face 


paled with anger as she saw, in staring 
headlines : 
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Businesslike Princess Incorporates as Stock Com- 
pany— Another Stanton Enterprise— Buys 
Shares in Divine Right. 


And beneath it a cruelly humorous ac- 
count of the Monte Pellegrino Devel- 
opment Company. _ 

She choked, her hands fluttering at 
her throat in a fury of amazement. So 
that was the explanation of that little 
undercurrent she had felt all the even- 
ing; of that twinkle in the eyes of the 
Forschilds, of Casimir! And that pa- 


per would go all over Europe; it* was 
read in every court—and she had imag- 
ined She suddenly saw herself a 
laughingstock, a jest, branded as one 
who had sold her birthright. 

She pressed the bell furiously. 

“Send for Monsieur. Stanton at 
once!” she ordered. 

“But—at this hour!” protested Ma- 
dame de Coutances, 

“Business of state knows no hours,” 
the princess replied bitterly. “And you 
had better retire. This must be settled 
between us alone.” 

“What does this mean?” she asked, 
as, a few moments later, Dick was ush- 
ered in. “Maria madre! Have I not 
been insulted enough already ?” 

“Insulted?”’ asked Dick, with a won- 
dering glance at her blazing eyes and 
face from which anger had driven every 
vestige of color. 

“Read it!” she said hoarsely, thrust- 
ing the paper at him. “Read it! That 
is, unless you know it already. Per- 
haps you wrote it yourself. I believe 
you capable of it.” 

He glanced at 
flushed in surprise. 
sure you 

“Bah! Assure me of nothing!” she 
cried. “I cannot believe you any more! 
How do I know that this is not another 
of your—your schemes ?” ’ 


the headlines and 
“Madame—lI as- 


“IT must madame to believe 
that I knew nothing of this,” Dick per- 
sisted coldly. “And even if, as madame 


suggests, it had been one of my schemes, 


request 


it would have been done solely with the 
idea of serving her interests.” 

“Serving! Is that what you call serv- 
ice—to hold me up to the scorn and ridi- 
cule of Europe?” 

Dick stared in amazement. During 
the last two weeks he had become ac- 
customed to the princess as a cool, busi- 
nesslike woman, taking a rational view 
of things. He still clung to this con- 
ception of her, feeling that it must, 
somehow, be the true one, mainly be- 














cause he so much wanted it to be, and 
he made an effort to appeal to it. 

“Come, madame,” he said soothingly, 
“T can understand that this must annoy 
you greatly, but, after all, there is noth- 
ing in this article but what is perfectly 
true.” 

“Yes—even ‘Her Serene Highness, 
Limited’!” she cried, with a furious 
gesture. “That is just it! It is true— 
true—true!” 

“And then, again,” pursued Dick, his 
eyes lighting up enthusiastically, “from 
a business point of view, this is the best 
thing that could have happened to us. 
It is more advertising than we could 
have got for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars By George! I'll cable to New 
York to increase the capitalization and 
unload another five thousand shares!” 

“Holy mother”—she rounded on him 
like a tigress—“what am I? A prin- 
cess—a woman? Ora machine to make 
you money?” 

“But madame will make as much as 
I do,” he protested. 

“A-h!—money! Is that all you think 
of?” She raised her arms above her 
head in a gesture of impotent fury. 
“Money—money !” 

‘Madame was thinking a great deal 
of it when I came and showed the way 
to get it,” he retorted. 

The princess walked away from him 
to the end of the room and flung open 
the persiennes at the window. She 
seemed to be suffocating with anger, 
her whole body a jangling mass of out- 
raged sensibilities, and when a Palla- 
vicini suffered, his first thought was to 
make some one else suffer, too. 

She could do it, she knew that, but 
first she must control herself, and she 
fought for her breath at the window. 
She had stood many things from Dick 
in the past weeks, things of which he 
was entirely unconscious, and the mo- 
ment had now come for which she had 
been waiting, the moment when he 
should pay. He was neither an icicle 
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nor a male old maid, she knew that, 
and she knew, too, that she could pierce 
his shell of largely assumed indiffer- ~ 
ence. And—once inside She 
gritted her teeth in anticipation. 

At last she began to speak, in low, 
broken tones, keeping her face averted 
from him: “When you first came to 
me, Monsieur Stanton, I thought that 
the good God had sent you. I was a 
desperate woman—my very life staked 
upon the success of my enterprise. If 
I had failed, I should not have sur- 
vived it—I was determined on that. 
One morning, Margherita di Pallavicini 
would have been found in her bed— 
dead. Then you came.” She turned to 
him with a little, unfinished gesture of 
appeal. “You will never know what 
you meant to me. A man—strong— 
gentle—and honorable. I trusted you— 
I placed everything in your hands—and 
—now rr 

Step by step Dick had drawn nearer, 
pulled to her side by that subtle mag- 
netism of which she was past mistress, 
which floated about her like a perfume. 
“But, princess,” he cried, “I assure you 
I had nothing to do with this. Come! 
In a week it will all be forgotten 6 

“Such things are never forgotten,” 
she said, looking at him sadly. “The— 
the stain will remain.” 

“The stain?” he repeated. “But what 
stain? After all, it is merely a legiti- 
mate business matter.” 

“You are very innocent, for a man 
of your age, Monsieur Stanton,” she 
said slowly. “Cannot you see the—the 
implication ?” 

As a matter of fact, there was no 
such implication in the article at all, 
and back in Dick’s mind a cool some- 
thing told him so. But the mention of 
it kindled a picture in his senses. 

“Princess, show me the man who 
dares ” he began, but she checked 
him. 

“‘No—a thousand times, no! For my 
sake, nothing rash. You have done me 
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harm enough already. But—oh—I 
trusted you ” She turned away, with 
a great, tearing sob. 

To Dick it seemed as if waves of 
subtle enchantment emanated from her 
body, enveloping him in an aura of sap- 
ping, physical ensorcelment. She was 
a beautiful woman, and she was weep- 
ing because he had hurt her, harmed 
her beyond repair. In another instant 
his arms were about her, crushing her 
to him. Her head was on his shoulder, 
the perfume of her hair in his nostrils 
As their lips met, he felt hers 
respond to his. 

The next moment she was struggling 
in his arms like a wild thing, beating at 
him with furious fists. 

“Let me go—how dare 
And she writhed herself free. 

“But—Margherita ” He advanced 
again in a half daze of surprise, but she 
retreated and stood at bay by the win- 
dow. 

“Go away!” 
mother of God! 
me enough already? 











y' ul 





she panted. “Oh— 
Have you not harmed 
Go—go !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Helen Scott's rooms were in the wing 
opposite the princess’, whose windows 
they commanded. After the dinner 
party, she retired, evading Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s evident desire to talk. 

“Just take down my hair,” 
to her “ral the pearls, 
and give me a dressing gown and slip- 
pers. Then you can go. I shall sit up 
and read a while.” 

But as she settled herself comforta- 
bly, she found.it was her own thoughts 
that occupied her more than her book. 
Though she would hardly admit it, she 
was a little disturbed at the immediate 
result of her conversation with Mrs. de 
Burgh. She had not expected it so 
soon, and the publication in the Paris 
edition seemed to bring it so much 
nearer. She was uncomfortably aware 
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maid. away 
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that the situation she had started might 
require something more than a mere 
mischievous sense of humor to deal with 
it. 

Hardly had the maid retired than she 
was aroused by a light tapping at her 
sitting-room door. Thinking it might 
be Mrs. Stanton, she hurried into the 
next room, + P 

“Who is it?” she demanded. 


“Tt is I—Pietro.” And Helen felt 
it was significant that Pete no longer 
used the Americanized form of his 
name. “I must talk to you.” 


Helen reflected swiftly. That floor 
of the wing was occupied entirely by 
the Stanton party, so she was safe from 
prying eyes. 

“All right—come in.” And he stepped 
in and closed the door behind him. 
“What is it, Pete? Aren’t you well?” 
she asked, noting the pallor of his face. 
There was a difference about him, too, 
and she realized suddenly that, under 
some circumstances, he might be a man 
to be feared. The realization brought 
with it that shock of slightly angry 
surprise with which a woman discov- 
ers that there is more to a man than she 
has hitherto suspected. 

“T am perfectly well,’ he said quietly. 
“But we are due for some explana- 
tions, you and I. Now, then, Helen— 
what is the game?” 
Why, 


Her eyes 


Pete, what do 
widened in an 
but he 


“The game: 
you mean?” 
uncomprehending surprise, 
caught roughly at her wrist. 

“Look _here—that innocent stunt 
doesn’t go! You're like a lot of other 
girls who think they can play about as 
they like, and then hide behind a ‘Why 
—I never * Now, then—why did 
you send for me?” 

Helen hesitated; that question was 
one that she could hardly answer, even 
to herself. ‘“I—I don’t know, really. I 
think it was more a joke on Dick than 
anything else.” 

“Well, you’ll find out, one of these 


























days, that it isn’t always safe to joke 
with people,” he said grimly. “What 
do you know? What do you really 
want—and—how far are you prepared 
to go?” 

“I’m not sure I want anything,” she 
said nervously. “I certainly didn’t 
mean anything serious, Pete. All I 
wanted was just—to—to——” 

“To play about with men’s feelings,” 
he finished harshly. “Well, you’re not 
the first woman who’s started more than 
she can stop. But you can’t back out 
now ; you’ve changed my whole life by 
sending for me. Now, then—what do 
you know?” 

“T don’t really know anything,” she 
answered. “Do you?” 

“No. But I suspect that I suspect 
the same_as you. Mrs. de Burgh put 
me on the track to-night. After dinner 
she told me the story of the revolution 
—and about the baby that was supposed 
to have disappeared,” he finished, as if 
firing a shot. 

The shot told, but by a tremendous 
effort, Helen kept her face and voice 
steady. “Well?” 

“Well?” he mocked. “Well?” Then, 
with increasing meaning, “What is your 
game? Why are you trying to play 
false to Dick?” 

“Pete!” 

“Then why did you send for me?” 
He reached out and grasped her wrists 
again. “How would Dick like it if I 
told him what you had done? And did 
you know that he was with her—with 
the princess—this very moment? I 
heard the servant bring the message.” 

Tightening his grasp, he dragged her 
to the window and pointed across to the 
lights of the princess’ suite. “He’s there 
—do you hear ?—with her!” 

“And suppose he is?” she cried, 
wrenching herself free. “What is it to 
me?” Then, as a sudden suspicion rose 
up in her mind and blossomed instantly 
to a certainty, she added sneeringly: “I 
think you’re the one to object to that.” 
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“And if I am, I’m not ashamed of it,” 
he cried. Then he flung out his hands 
to her. “Oh—Helen—what have you 
done? I love her—I love her!” And 
he collapsed into a chair, his face in 
his hands, his whole body shaking with 
an uncontrollable emotion. 

Helen gazed at him in surprised pity. 
She had never seen a man like that be- 
fore; she had not even believed it possi- 
ble for a man to be so. And suddenly 
across her pity shot a little pang of 
envy for the other woman. She glanced 
away and across at those lighted win- 
dows; one of them was open, and be- 
hind it, in silhouette against the lights, 
passed two figures, a man’s and a wom- 
an’s. For a moment they stood there, 
facing each other, then they seemed to 
melt into one. 

Helen never knew how long it was 
that she stood there, whether an instant 
or an hour. That distant embrace had 
stabbed down into her, severing the 
cords of all her mental curtains of con- 
cealment so that they dropped, leaving 
her face to face with herself. She knew 
now that she was capable of doing 
things that she had never yet dreamed 
of. Pietro’s face was still hidden in 
his hands, and she was glad of it, for 
it meant that he had not seen. It would 
have done no good, and only caused him 
more pain, and that swift realization 
of her own pain had made her merci- 
ful. 

“Pete,” she said softly, dropping on 
her knees beside him and running her 
fingers caressingly through his thick 
black hair, “Pete, old boy—I’m sorry— 
honest I am! I didn’t know—lI didn’t 
realize. But—Pete—you know the 
princess can’t marry any one who is 
beneath her own rank.” 

He looked up and grasped at her 
hands with a pleading gesture. “Helen 
—for the love of Heaven—what do you 
mean?” 

“TI mean this, Pete,” she said slowly. 


’ 
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“Schiappa-Ferraro was the name of the 
last prince’s valet.” 

“Helen!” 

“And Monte Pellegrino,” she went 
on, “really wants—a prince.” 

He sprang up and faced her agitat- 
edly. “Helen’—and he gripped her 
arms cruelly—‘“did Dick ever tell you 
just what old Schiappa-Ferraro had 
done to me when he rescued me?” 

“Why, no,” she said wonderingly. 
“Of course, I know he was cruel to 
you in some way.” 

“All right,” he said abruptly, as he 
turned to the door. “I'll see you in the 
morning.” 

Looking out of her window, before 
she finally climbed into bed, Helen saw 
a man in the garden below, staring up 
at the windows of the princess’ suite. 
He was in the shadow, but, by a sort 
of clairvoyance, she knew that it was 
Dick. 

She shivered a little as she huddled 
down under the coverings. She felt a 
little like a child who has climbed onto 
a locomotive in the absence of the en- 
gineer, and, in a spirit of mischief, 
opened the throttle, without knowing 
how to close it again. And the worst 
of it was that some of the things she 
had started going seemed to be inside of 
herself. 

CHAPTER X. 

A curious company met the 
evening among the shelves of Tauch- 
nitz novels and rickety wicker tables of 
the Casa Briggs. 

On one side sat the Marquis de 
Périgord and Comte d’Hiennecy, both 
impressively tremendous with their stiff 
spines and cold eyes. On the other side 
sat Helen and Pietro Stanton; and be- 
tween the two parties the little spinster, 
in a black silk that showed the innumer- 
able needle holes of successive remak- 
ings, was agitatedly concluding an ac- 
count of the story told her by the nurse 


next 


‘ 
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of the last Princess of Monte Pelle- 
grino. 

“And mademoiselle says that» this 
nurse is still alive?’ asked De Périgord. 

“She is upstairs, sir,” replied Miss 
Briggs. “She has one of the rooms in 
the roof that are let to people in humble 
circumstances.” 

“We must see her at once.” 

“She is very old and feeble,’ Miss 
Briggs went on. “I have done what I 
could for her. It seemed,so strange— 
the nurse of a princess I counted it 
a privilege to attend to her.” 

“What does she say of the story of 
the baby’s death?” 

“The infant prince was still alive 
when she left the palazzo, after the 
mother’s death.” 

The marquis and D’Hiennecy ex- 
changed glances, mingled with much 
significant play of eyebrows. 

“H’m!” And the latter puffed out 
his lips portentously. “She would nat- 
urally be acquainted with any marks 
upon the infant’s person.” 

Miss Briggs blushed as she stole a 
glance at Pietro. “I—I presume so, sir. 
He—the prince—was so—so. very 
young 

The marquis rose. “Let us go to her 
at once, and if she definitely identifies 
Monsieur Stanton 4 

“Monsieur le Prince de Monte Pel- 
legrino, if you please, Monsieur de 


Périgord,” said Pietro haughtily. 
“Monsieur is hardly identified yet,” 

the marquis returned, with a bow. 
“Nevertheless, I choose to assume my 


title.” The touch of arrogance in Pie- 
tro’s tone matched well with the youth- 
ful insolence of his face. 

“Let us go up ana see the nurse,” 
Helen interposed. ‘Miss Briggs—can 
you show us the way?” 

In a flutter of Miss 
Briggs piloted then’ up the steep stone 
stairs. The magic pages of Imbert de 
Saint Amand’s frothy histories seemed 
to be incarnated in her very life, and 


excitement, 
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the poor little lady felt as if she were 
wrapped in a roseate dream of romance 
as, lamp in hand, she toiled up ahead 
of them. 

“You must be very quiet,” she whis- 
pered, as she paused outside a door. 
“She is very—very low.” 

Opening the door, she ushered them 
silently into a room whose sloping roof 
and tiny window proclaimed it as an at- 
tic. The blackened plaster was peeling 
from the walls, the ceiling was merely 
the red tiling, but the scrupulous clean- 
liness and the fresh linen on the bed 
proclaimed the tireless New England 
fingers of Miss Briggs. 

On the bed lay a woman, an almost 
fleshless skeleton, wrinkled and gnarled 
as only an Italian can become and still 
live. Strangely enough, her hair was 
still thick and long, its black hardly 
touched by gray. It almost seemed as 
if that living mass had fed upon the 
vitality from the withered body; one 
imagined it might go on living long after 
the frame had fallen into decay. 

De Périgord and D’Hiennecy ranged 
themselves stiffly against a wall; Helen 
and Pietro waited together while Miss 
Briggs leaned over the woman. 

“Telesfora,”’ she whispered, lifting a 
glass of stimulant to the gray lips, ‘see 
—TI have brought the prince to see you 
at last.” 


“The _ prince muttered the old 
woman. “What prince?’ Then, as the 
stimulant took effect, she half raised 


herself, her dead eyes lighting up with 
a momentary gleam of life. “Mio bam- 
bino?” she exclaimed, clutching at Miss 
Briggs with a clawlike hand. 

“She always speaks of him that way,” 
whispered Miss Briggs. “She loved 
that poor little baby—he was so help- 
less, so alone there in the hands of his 
enemies.” 

““Where—where?” gasped the old 
woman, and Miss Briggs raised her up 
on the pillow as Pietro stepped for- 
ward. “But that is not he,” the crone 
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murmured, looking at him vacantly. 
‘He is a little, little baby.” 

“But I am grown up now, mamma 
mia,” said Pietro, flashing her one of 
his caressing smiles. ‘‘Come—you will 
remémber the scar—no?” 

Helen raised the lamp so that the 
light fell full upon him. Removing his 
coat, Pietro, without turning his head, 
handed it to the marquis with such an 
air of ‘unconscious command that the | 
other as unconsciously accepted it. 
There was an instant of breathless si- 
lence as Pietro, unbuttoning his collar, 
pushed aside his shirt, and then, with 
a supple twist, exposed his right shoul- 
der; a square, -well-set-up shoulder, 
padded ‘with muscles under the smooth 
skin, but across it ran a livid scar that 
might almost have been burned into the 
flesh. 

The tension broke with a wordless 
sigh. It was the Pallavicini scar; there 
was no doubt of it. 

Miss Briggs advanced, her eyes shin- 
ing with exaltation ; this was her apothe- 
osis, the crowning moment of her life. 

“Oh—the prince—the prince!” she 
cried, clasping her hands in an ecstasy 
as she dropped a stiff little curtsy. But 
the ridiculous that dogs the sublime 
caught up with her even in her instant 


of glory; her rheumatic little knees 
cracked; she swayed, and would have 
toppled over had not Pietro, with 
swift movement, caught her 

“Thank you, Miss Briggs. I shall 


always remember that you were the first 
to acclaim me,” he said, and he bent and 
kissed her so that her faded little face, 
flaming with mortification, flamed again 
with joy. 

“That was royal,” murmured Helen, 
and behind her the two Frenchmen ex- 
changed glances and nods. 

“Do you know me now, Telesfora?” 
asked Pietro, approaching the bed. 
“Look well. Is that the scar that was 
upon the baby ?” 

The old woman stared steadily at him, 



















clawing aside the wisps of hair that fell 
over her eyes. Her gaze wandered 
around the room, as if seeking some ex- 
planation; she feebly stretched out her 
hands before her and looked at them, 
then back again to him, as if comparing 
something. 

“The  prince—ah—gia mai—the 
prince!” she shrieked, suddenly point- 
ing at him as she fell back upon the 
pillow with a cackle of eldritch laugh- 
ter that ended in a rending cough. 

“She is choking!” cried Miss Briggs, 
flying to the bed. “Quick—go—go 
away, all of you! There are things 
] must do——” 

Back in the library downstairs, Pie- 
tro faced the two Frenchmen. * ‘Well, 
messieurs—are you satisfied ?” 

“We are entirely satisfied,” D’Hien- 
necy replied. “‘The question is now one 
of—er—means.” 

“What, exactly, is the 
asked Pietro. 

“In all our efforts for the restoration 
of Madame la Princesse we were baffled 
by the coldness of the people. They do 
not want the princess, but they would 
gladly welcome a prince. Since the arri- 
val of Monsieur Stanton and his finan- 
cial schemes, they have reconciled them- 
selves, faute de mieux—but now the 
better has arrived in the person of mon- 


situation ?” 


sieur. We are glad to offer to you 
those services that Monsieur Stanton 


so insultingly refused. In a few days 
we can raise a popular sentiment that 
will overwhelm the council, but—it will 
take some money.” 

“How much?” asked Pietro bluntly. 
*“Remember—I am not Mr. Stanton.” 

“Ten thousand francs will do it,” re- 
plied De Périgord. 

“Two thousand dollars! Rather a 
bargain price for a throne,” laughed 
Pete. “I have two hundred left, and 
——" He glanced at Helen. 

“T have that sixteen hundred, and ] 
can always raise ten thousand on my 
pearls,” she replied promptly. 
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“We will cross to Monte Pellegrino 
to-morrow,” said De Périgord. “Our 
organizations on behalf of the princess 
will stand us in good stead. All we 
have to do is to make them over to 
your highness. We will circulate the 
news of the nurse’s identification. If 
necessary, we can produce the woman, 
and have her repeat it.” 

The door opened, and Miss Briggs 
entered, pale and with a new dignity. 

“The nurse is dead,” she said sim- 
ply. 

There was an instant’ of silence, 
broken by Pietro’s exclamation of 
“Dead?” And to Helen it seemed that 
the quick breath that followed it was 
almost one of relief. 


CHAPTER NI. 


As Dick had predicted, the sale of the 
Monte Pellegrino stock throughout the 
Middle West had been phenomenal. 
From Dayton to Kansas City the 
various “Two-P.-M.-on-Alternate-Mon- 
days” Clubs and their like, with titles 
ranging through every hour of every 
week day, had made a rush for it. The 
bait of the presentation at the princess’ 
court had been irresistible. The money 
was all subscribed; there was nothing 
left to do but wait for the appointed day 
when the council of Monte Pellegrino, 
after taking due precautions against dis- 
turbance, would proclaim the change ot 
government and hand the Palazzo Pal- 
lavicini over to the princess. 

Thus left without occupation, Dick 
had ample leisure to attend to his un- 
familiar emotions, which were many 
and various. 

Up till then he had regarded emotion 
as a creation mainly of books and the 
theater, something that sensible people 
—by which he meant those like him- 
self—almost entirely escaped. but as 
he had left the princess that night, he 
had found himself plunged into a sort 
of Walpurgisnacht, in which all his set- 














tled convictions were torn up by the 
roots and set to whirling digzily in his 
brain. ’ 

Once, when he was a boy, he had 
broken his arm, and in the shock of it 
he had found himself saying, “I always 
knew I’d do this. This is it. This is 
what it is like.” So, now, he wandered 
the gardens that night saying, “This is 
it! It has come! I am in love. This 
is what it is like.” 

The princess was constantly before 
his eyes, scorching them with the re- 

‘alization of her beauty. He walked 
stumblingly about, muttering to him- 
self in disjointed sentences, stretching 
out his arms to that vision, stopping 
every now and then, in a chill of ap- 
prehension lest he be going mad. The 
memory of her physical magnetism en- 
veloped him, chaining his senses in a 
torment. Yet back of it, deep down 
in him, was a chilly sort of stronghold 
against the gates of which it beat in vain 
for entrance. 

As early as possible next morning he 
had sought her, but had been met by 
the information that she was indisposed. 
So it had gone for several days, until 
at last Madame de Coutances, in a brief 
interview, had informed him that they 
were leaving that night for Paris to 
purchase gowns for the state entry. 

\ltogether, Dick suffered quite a lit- 
tle that 


his own resistance. 


week; all the more because of 
It should have been 
gone through years before, while his 
mental bones were still soft enough to 
bend easily. 

Helen he had seen only once, and that 
once had not soothed him at all, though 
he had felt it was ridiculous to be so 
strangely moved by it. She had been 
walking with Pete in a secluded part 
of the gardens when she had, seen Dick 
passing near them, seeking, as had be- 
come his habit, the solitude of the vine- 
yards and mountain slopes. At the sight 
of his face, ravaged by “white nights,” 





~ between Helen and Pete! 
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she had felt an impulse to run to him, 
to be good to him, to “mother” him. 

But the next instant she had turned 
to Pete, her eyes alight with mischief. 

“There’s Dick,” she had said swiftly. 
“Don't let him see we have seen him. 
And Pete—quick—kiss me!” 

Pete had stared in astonishment. 
Kisses, save an occasional brotherly 
peck, had not been in the unspoken 
agreement of behavior that had pre- 
vailed between Helen and him the last 
five years. But he had seen that she 
meant it, and had caught, too, some 
inkling of her intention. Then, she had 
looked very pretty as she had stood 
there, sparkling with deviltry, and he 
had folded her in his arms and given 
a finished performance. 

Dick had watched in amazement, and 
then had stolen silently away through 
the trees. So that was the way it was 
And then, to 
his own surprise, had come a rush of 
irrational anger. 

Helen and Pete! Well—why not? 
But the anger persisted, a nasty, gnaw- 
ing pain inside that curious citadel 
against which the other pain beat in 
vain for entrance. Altogether, he felt 
very ill-used; surely the one pain was 
enough without Helen's deliberately 
adding another to it. And the strange 
uuld not for 


why this last should 


part of it all was that he c 
the life 


be a pain at all. 


»f him see 


It was the second night after the 


meeting at the Casa Briggs that the 
princess received a request from the 
Marquis de Périgord for an interview. 


Though couched in the most courteous 
terms, there was an insistence in it that 
caused her some apprehension. She had 
thought that she was done with the two 
Frenchmen; a true Pallavicini, she had 
bundled them from 
her mind as their usefulness 
was But with all the faults of 
her race, she had also their virtues, and 


unceremoniously 
soon as 


over. 
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lack of courage, at least, had never been 
charged against them. 

“Well, gentlemen ?” she asked, as they 
entered, followed by Pietro Stanton. 
“To what am I indebted for this 
honor ?” 

“We wish, with madame’s permission, 
to make a presentation.” The marquis’ 
eyes gleamed with a cold malignity as 
Pietro stepped forward. 

“If you mean this gentleman, a fur- 
ther presentation is unnecessary,” she 
replied. “I have already met Monsieur 
Stanton.” 

The marquis bowed to conceal his 
convulsive grin of satisfaction ; the prin- 
cess was paying now for her cool dis- 
missal of him and D’Hiennecy the in- 
stant Dick had appeared on the scene. 

“This gentleman is not Monsieur 
Stanton,” he said. “Permit me to pre- 
sent His Serene Highness, the Prince 
of Monte Pellegrino.” 

Though her face blanched, the prin- 
cess, by a tremendous effort, kept her 
poise. . 

“Pardon, monsieur,” she said slowly, 
“but—I am afraid I did not hear 
rightly.” 

‘Madame heard perfectly,” Pietro re- 
plied, his brilliant black eyes burning 
into hers. “I am Ferdinand XL., the 
son of the prince who was murdered 
twenty years ago.” 

The princess sank down in a chair. 
It had come at last, the thing she had 
always so greatly feared. 

“And—the proofs?” she heard herself 
demanding, but in her heart she needed 
none. 

“We have full proofs,” cooed the 
marquis suavely. “Monsieur Stanton 
was stolen by the late prince’s valet and 
taken to America. There, after being 
most cruelly used, he was rescued by 
Monsieur Dick Stanton and brought up 
by him as a brother.” 

‘Bah! Any baby could be produced 
on those terms!” 

“There are other proofs, madame. 
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Proofs recognized by the nurse who at- 
tended the-late princess’ accouchement 
—physical proofs.” 

“And does Monsieur Dick know of 
this?” she asked breathlessly. 

“He knows nothing. His highness 
himself was ignorant of it until he came 
to Abbatemaggio a week ago. In fact, 
had not madame so brutally dispensed 
with the services of Monsieur d’Hien- 
necy and myself, it is possible that his 
highness would be in ignorance still.” 

“I dispensed with your services be- 
cause they were useless. Unless you 
can do better ‘for this gentleman than 
you did for me, I have little hope for 
his success.” 

“Madame forgets that the efforts that 
failed were made on her behalf,” the 
marquis sneered. “Efforts made for a 
prince are already assured.” 

The princess turned bitterly to Pie- 
tro. “And is this your gratitude? You 
say that Monsieur Dick rescued you, 
brought you up as a brother—clothed 
you—fed you—and now you ally your- 
self with these vauriens and betray him 
behind his back!” 

“All of which is simply additional 
proof that I am what I claim to be— 
a Pallavicini,’ Pietro answered. “I 
think, if madame will permit me to see 
her alone, that I can explain things to 
her satisfaction.” 

The princess stirred uneasily. Up 
till then she had hardly noticed Pietro, 
but now, as she looked at him keenly, 
she divined, beneath his boyish grace, a 
set relentlessness of purpose that 
thrilled her, while alarming her. 

“Well?” she asked suddenly, when 
they were alone. “Well?” 

In spite of herself, the dignity of the 
princess: had fallen from her, and she 
faced him, with an impudent hand on 
hip, unconsciously using the weapons of 
her sex to strike the first blow. He 
looked at her without answering, but 
his look was enough; she saw that she 
had the-cards to take the trick—if she 














chose to take the player with it. And 
she knew the Pallavicini—they would 
stick at nothing to attain their desires. 

“Does madame believe that I am what 
I say?” he asked at last. 

“My belief is of little consequence. 
It is what Monte Pellegrino believes 
that really matters.” 

“Monte Pellegrino has already de- 
cided,” he replied. “But first let me tell 
you why I am doing this.” 

“That is surely easy to see,” she 
sneered, but beneath it there was an un- 
easy thrill as she met his unwavering 
eyes. 

“It should be so, indeed; but I will 
tell you, all the same. Listen!” And 
he moved swiftly to her side. “I am 
betraying the man who has been to me 
father and brother for fourteen years. 
It was not easy to do, but it had to be 
I had seen you.” 





because 

“Me?” 

“Yes—lI love you.” 

“You choose a strange way to show 
ty 
“What else can I do? To win you, 
I must be of your own rank, and this 
is the only way. Margherita—I love 
you.” 

She had already forgiven him; she 
must do so or else admit the inadequacy 
of his excuse. Then it flashed across 
her that this was a way out, an answer 
to that hateful, stinging article, “Her 
Limited.” By a mas- 
terpiece of subtle intrigue she could 
turn the tables on Dick; as wife of a 
prince who had no agreement with that 
hateful company, she could repudiate 
everything, and it would be his turn 
to stand before the world as a laughing- 
stock. 

She saw her chance to wipe the board 
at one stroke—to clear herself from that 
now hated company, to checkmate Dick, 
who had brought on her the scorn of 
her world, and to place herself in Monte 
Pellegrino in the unassailable position 
of princess consort. And this man was 


Serene Highness, 
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of her own rank and race. They un- 
derstood each other; his very subtlety 
and genius for intrigue were only an 
added fascination. He was young, 
handsome, and—the final argument of 
all—he loved her. 

“Have you thought of this?” she 
asked softly. “Do you realize what it 
means to you? Monsieur Dick has 
spoken of you to me. He means great 
things for you. He will make you rich, 
far richer than any prince of Monte 
Pellegrino can ever hope to be. Re- 
member—you are throwing all that 
away.” 

“It is you—you—that I want!” he 
cried. J 

A spark seemed to pass between them, 
as if they had been two electric coils 
charged to the same pitch. He read her 
surrender in her eyes, and as his arms 
folded about her, he heard her murmur : 
“Ah—this is what I really want.” 


CHAPTER XII. . 


The princess did not return to Ab- 
batemaggio until the evening before the 
day that was to see her instatement. 

The departure for Monte Pellegrino 
was Officially private, but a crowd lined 
the walk that led from the doors of the 
Beau Rivage to the landing steps. For 
fear of possible disturbances, the prin- 
cess had refused to allow any ladies, ex- 
cept Madame de Coutances, to accom- 
pany her; but Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. de 
Burgh, Madame de Forschild, and 
Helen were at the steps to offer their 
congratulations, the latter with an enor- 
mous bouquet of white orchids. 

“You look like a bridegroom,” she 
whispered to Dick, who was in full 
ceremonial attire, and he flushed uncom- 
fortably. Pete was not there, having 
left some days before on‘a trip to Paris. 

There was a hum of applause as the 
princess, with a fixed smile and bows 
of mechanical graciousness, advanced 
down the walk. There was something 
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almost terrible about her beauty that 
day, a sense of relentless triumph as 
she swept along, gowned in white un- 
der a marvelous coat of lace. Helen 
advanced with her bouquet, sweeping a 
court curtsy. 

“Long life and every happiness, ma- 
dame. Pray do me the honor to carry 
these to-day.” 

“There is no one to whom I would 
more willingly give it,” the princess re- 
plied as she accepted the flowers. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, she took the girl 
in her arms. For a moment they looked 
at each other with a long stare of mu- 
tual understanding. “I have much to 
thank you for, Miss Scott,” said the 
princess, under her breath, and Helen 
saw that there were tears in her eyes 
as she turned away. 

“Monsieur Stanton, I am ready.” 

The guard boats out on the lake burst 
into smoke and flame, firing a salute as 
the Malfalda, gay with bunting, the red- 
and-gold standard of the Pallavicini at 
her prow, swung outward toward Monte 
Pellegrino. The princess, white with 
excitement, sat in silence, but every now 
and then her eyes turned to Dick, and, 
as he met them, he felt a thrill that was 
almost a warning. There was no ten- 
derness in those eyes that day, merely 
triumph. 

It was a different Monte Pellegrino 
from the day of their rash adventure. 
The square was crowded with people in 
gay holiday attire, the tall old houses 
above the arcades were bright with 
flags and strips of carpet hanging from 
the windows. There was the excited 
hum of the crowd, the strains of a band, 
an atmosphere of joyful exhilaration 
that floated out and enveloped them 
even before they touched the shore. 

“Well, monsieur,” said the princess, 
as she rose, “as I predicted—I am here 
again—and this time I stay.” But she 
did not add the little “thanks to you” 
that the occasion seemed to demand. 
“Madame’’—and he was answering, 
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not her words, but that strange look in 
her eyes—‘that last time you said, 
‘They shall pay.’ I beg of you—for- 


” 


get. 
“I never forget my debts,” she re- 
plied harshly. “But I collect them 
Come—it 





where they are rightly due. 
is time to land. Here is the council- 
or.” 

To Dick’s amazement, it was not the 
councilor whom he knew that stood 
there, in robe and chain of office, bow- 
ing so lowly as the princess set her 
foot on the crimson carpet that covered 
the steps. 

““Madame—one moment!” he cried. 
“There’s something wrong here. Where 
is First Councilor Agostini? These are 
strangers. There may be treachery of 
some kind.” 

“Does that 3sound like treachery?” 
she asked, as from the crowd above 
came a roar of welcome, followed by a 
shower of violets and rose petals from 
a bevy of young girls. “It was your 
Councilor Agostini who was the trai- 
tor. I have not forgotten my interview 
with him. All is as it should be.” 

Dick followed in surprise as she as- 
cended to the piazza. How had things 
changed so suddenly? There had been 
no hint of all this yesterday. Looking 
up, he saw the Marquis de Périgord at 
a window, gazing down at him with an 
expression of satisfied triumph that re- 
minded him of the look in the eyes of 
the princess. 

But he had little time to think; the 
crowd had opened out a straight path 
to the doors of the palazzo, and as the 
princess advanced, with the strange 
councilor bowing before her, the whole 
sun-drenched place became a bedlam of 
shouts, the air darkening with tossing 
hats and bouquets. 

“C'est veritablement l'histoire,” 
Madame de Coutances, patting his arm 
with the hand that lay upon it. “Et 
cest monsieur qui l’acheve.” 

On the steps of the palazzo they 
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halted, and the princess turned to face 
the people. The shouts were redoubled 
and the excitement increased, but to 
Dick's amazement all heads were turned 
away from the princess. But she 
seemed to expect it; she was looking in 
the same direction herself, her eyes 
blazing with excitement, as from the 
narrow Via Fernando there emerged 
that figure so beloved of all the Latin 
races—the figure of The Man on Horse- 
back. 

It was Pete. Clad in a white uni- 
form, with glittering shoulder knots 
and sword, utterly charming with his 
youthful good looks, bowing and smil- 
ing, he rode across the piazza, escorted 
by a double column of uniformed young 
men, seeming lifted along on the crest 
of that tremendous, full-throated roar 
of “Jl principino—Il principino!” 

For an instant Dick stared in stupe- 
fied amazement. Then there surged up 
in him a fury that beat at his veins and 
temples. Treachery, yes, and the black- 
est kind. Treachery in his own house- 
hold, to his hospitality, to the woman 
who stood now at his side. 

He knew what Pete was doing, upon 
what he was relying. The next instant 
he was dashing down the steps, brush- 
ing aside the hands that sought to hold 
him, and flinging himself to Pete’s side. 

“You young fool—come out of that!” 
he cried hoarsely, tugging at Pete’s arm. 
“Get off that horse—or, by God, lll 
tell them—right here!” 

“Hush—Dick, for Heaven’s sake— 
for your own sake, be quiet!” said Pete. 

But the horse, already alarmed at the 
noise and the crowd, reared suddenly on 
its hind legs and fell backward, throw- 
ing Pete against the steps with a sick- 
ening thud. 

Dick heard a yell from the crowd, 
and then he was battling for his life, 
striking out against a thousand hands; 
battering, clawing, clenched hands that 
were beating him down under a sea of 
distorted faces. Then, high above the 
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uproar, he heard Pete’s voice: “Quick, 
men—save him!” And just as he was 
going under in that pounding sea of in- 
furiated men and,.women, there came 
a flying wedge.of the uniformed guards. 

He felt himself picked up, hustled 
along—there was a sudden darkness 
and quietness, and a door banged to be- 
hind him, subduing the roar of the 
crowd to a hoarse murmur. 

He must have fainted. He hada dim 
recollection of water being thrown Jin 
his face, of a chair being shoved under 
him. When he recovered, he was alone 
in a room with high, barred windows. 
His clothes were in rags, and his whole 
body covered with bruises and racked 
with pain. After a little he began to 
try to straighten himself out and take 
stock of his injuries; at least, no bones 
seemed to be broken. He tried to 
straighten his mind, too, but that seemed 
impossible. Of one thing he was cer- 
tain—Pete, the boy he had protected and 
befriended for so many years, had be- 
trayed him. And—good heavens !—the 
princess might think that all this was 
part of a scheme of his own to humil1- 
ate and betray her. Where was she 
now? What were they doing to her, 
with Pete possibly injured and the 
whole place in a turmoil ? 

The door opened, and one of the 

guards entered, announcing: “Her se- 
rene highness, the princess.” 
a radiant vision in her 
trailing white, her hands still full of 
flowers, the flush of triumph still on 
her cheeks. Dick sprang unsteadily to 
his feet. 

“You are safe!” he exclaimed. 
lieve me—I knew nothing of this.’ 

She laughed, and at the sound of it 
he stopped, chilled into silence by that 
horrible, jeering insolence. 

“Sit down. Never mind court eti- 
quette,” she said sarcastically. “You 
are hardly in condition to stand, I’m 
afraid.” She laughed again in an out- 
burst of ferocity. “Ah—I wish they 
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had done worse to you! It pleased me 
to see you there in the dust at my feet !” 

She prowled around him, her eyes 
scorching his in a fury of half-satisfied 
vengeance. To Dick, as he leaned on 
the table for support, mechanically 
turning to face her, she seemed like a 
great white puma he had once seen in 
a cage. He remembered wondering 
what that creatufte would have done-to 
him if she could—and this one not only 
could, but would. 

“It’s my turn now,” she continued, 
still keeping up that circling walk, noise- 
less except for the swish of her gown. 
“One has to pay a Pallavicini, and now 
I collect my debts. I have stood much 
from you, Monsieur Stanton, but I 
wrote it all against you, sure that some 
day I should be paid. Insults—oh, 
Maria madre—what insults! You did 
not mean them—eh? That makes no 
difference—I suffered, just the same. 
‘Her Serene Highness, Limited’! A-a-h 
——” She writhed again at the thought 
of it. 

“Perhaps you thought that I loved 
you that night! I could have killed 
you, but you were still necessary to me. 
I brought you to my feet that I might 
stamp on you the better. Love—what 
do you know of it? Perhaps I taught 
you something of it. I hope so; it will 
make this the harder to bear. Love? 
Oh, no—you were too sensible—too su- 
perior! But you loved me that night 
—you love me still—and I—I am the 
wife of the Prince of Monte Pellegrino. 
I was married four days ago in Paris 
to the man you know as Pietro Stan- 
ton.” 

Dick gasped. So that was it, that 
was the explanation! A double treach- 
ery, yet one that reacted on itself. -He 
held the whip hand now; with three 
words he could bring this woman to the 
floor in a fury of desperate disillusion- 
ment. He felt as if his very flesh were 
being stripped from his bones by her 
merciless rain of words; they battered 
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him far worse than the hands of the 
mob had done. But he stood silent. 
Let her have her pitiful satisfaction; 
she had only played into his hands, and 
his hands should be merciful. 

“There is a prince in Monte Pelle- 
grino now,” she was saying, in that quiet 
tone that made her sentences so much 
the more like whiplashes ; “a prince who 
has no agreement with your precious 
company. Your scheme will collapse 
like a pricked bubble, and it is you—_ 
the great American financier—who will 
be the laughingstock of the world. 
Tricked—duped by a woman—and 
thrown away! Ah—how they will 
laugh—laugh—laugh! And you thought 
that a Pallavicini would sell admittance 
to her court to your bourgeoises——” 

Then, just as he felt that he could 
stand no more, that he must seize the 
woman, bend back her head until she 
shrieked, and silence her jeering lips 
with brutal kisses, the door opened 
again. 

“His serene highness demands the 
presence of the Signore Stanton,” the 
guard announced, and the princess, with 
a nod at the man, commanded Dick to 
go. He followed lamely up intermina- 
ble flights of stairs until at last his guide 
opened a door. “His highness’ dress- 
ing room, signore. The servants will 
attend to you. It is his highness’ or- 
ders.” 

Half an hour later, bathed, anointed, 
and arrayed in fresh linen and clothes, 
he was ushered into a huge room, all 
faded frescoes and tapestry. Ina great 
bed under a canopy lay Pete, his face 
as white as the pillows, one bandaged 
hand extended stiffly before him. 

There was a pause as the two men 
gazed at each other, gathering their 
ragged nerves for a conflict. 

“Well, Dick?” said Pete, at last, and 
the other responded with a _ cool: 
“Well?” as he seated himself by the 
bed. 

With a suppressed groan that Dick 

















somehow felt to be of art rather than 
of nature, Pete raised himself, leaned 
over, and laid his uninjured hand on 
Dick’s knee. 

“Dick, old man ” he began plead- 
ingly; but Dick regarded the hand as 
he might a fly. 

“Cut that out! 
he said harshly. 

The hand increased its 
“Dick—can’t you understand? 
what I did because—I love her.” 

Shaking off his hand, Dick rose and 
walked to a window. “Love?” He 
rolled the word silently over his tongue. 
A few weeks ago he would have scoffed 
at the notion, but now he saw that, un- 
der pressure of that curious emotion, 
men might be forced to do strange 
things. He was not seeing the piazza 
outside, still crammed with excited peo- 
ple. The picture before his eyes was 
that of a crazy, wooden shack under 
some palmettoes; a relentless, gray- 
headed Italian, a shrieking child, and 
himself, a lad of twelve, aflame with 
protective sympathy, bursting in at the 
door. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ he de- 
manded. “Why go behind my back in 
this way? Have I ever behaved dis- 
honorably to you?” 3 

“Can’t you understand?” Pete 
pleaded. “I nearly told you that night 
in the pavilion, but—I was jealous of 
you, bitterly jealous. You seémed to 
have everything, and I was a nobody, 
dependent on you for the very clothes 
on my back—and she was a princess. 
Then I was swept off my feet—first by 
the place—secondly by—Margherita. 
Lastly—by the sudden realization of 
who I really am.” 

“Oh! And may I ask how you found 
that out ?” 

“By the scar, of course,” replied Pete 
boldly. 

Dick laughed; there was a genuine 
mirth in it this time, but it was not the 
kind that is pleasant to hear. Crossing 
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to the bed again, he leaned over, unbut- 
toned the thin jacket that Pete wore, 
and pushed it aside, exposing his shoul- 
der. 

“Excuse my familiarity, Pete. 1 
have seen this often enough before, but 
I have a notion to look at it again. The 
scar—oh, yes, of course—the scar. 
Bah!” And he pulled the jacket 
roughly back into place. ‘Cover it up, 
for God’s sake! Do you mean to ex- 
pect me to believe that you don’t re- 
member what Schiappa-Ferraro was 
doing to you that day I found you?” 

A flush streamed up over Pete’s chest 
and face, but he looked steadily at the 
other. “It was so long ago, and you 
never mentioned it. I was not sure if 
it was that day or some time before, or 
if you really knew about it. The old 


brute was cruel to me in so many 
ways.” 
“I never mentioned it because I 


wanted you to forget it, if you could; 
it was part of my care for you. Up till 
I came here, a few weeks ago, and 
heard the old stories, I always thought 
that Schiappa-Ferraro was merely a 
brute of a child torturer, but now I see 
that he was branding that scar on your 
shoulder in preparation for—well—to- 
day.” Then he turned on Pete with 
sudden savagery: “You are no prince 
—no Pallavicini. You are merely some 
waif of a fisherman’s brat—probably 
illegitimate—that he picked up and 
branded in hopes of some day making 
money out of you.” 

Pete’s flush deepened, and there was 
a glint of malice in his eyes. 

“T grant you all that—the possibility 
of it, anyway—but you must admit that 
I haven’t done so badly. For fourteen 
years I have been your brother; now I 
have a throne, and—the most beautiful 
woman in Europe has been my wife for 
four days.” 

Dick winced, as the shot took effect 
in his very flesh. “I wish you joy of 
each other!” he retorted. “And of 
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your throne, too. You will find it but 
an empty honor, I’m afraid. There's 
only one real ruler in Monte Pellegrino 
and that is—myself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that you will immediately 
sign an agreement, as prince regnant, 
taking over and ratifying every previ- 
ous agreement made by the princess 
with myself and the Monte Pellegrino 
Development Company. You will also 
keep that agreement, not only to the let- 
ter, but in the spirit as well, or—I ex- 
pose you. I hold you in the hollow of 
my hand—don’t tempt me to squeeze 
you. I’m not afraid of a row; my po- 
sition in this matter is unassailable, 
while yours is tenable only at my good 
will.” 

Pete stared in amazement. This was 
another Dick than the good-natured, 
companionable elder brother he had 
known for so many years. There was 
an authority, an implacability against 
which his usual arts beat in vain. But 
-he reflected shrewdly that he was get- 
ting off as well as he could expect, even 
if not as well as he had hoped. He 
knew that Dick was incapable of pet- 
tiness; he would exact a strict bargain, 
but he would pay generously. 

“All right, Dick, just as you say.” 
And he gave a shrug of his shoulders, 
a faint unbound hand 
that somehow a half-humor- 


gesture of his 
expressed 
ous contrition mixed with complete sur- 
render. “I'll take my medicine.” 

Dick turned and pulled at a bell rope 
that hung by the bed. 

“You'll sign the agreement that I shall 
present to you in about an hour, and 
you'll have First Councilor Agostini— 
first councilor, mind—here as a witness. 
When the servant comes, have him take 
me somewhere where I can write.” 

“The whole shebang is at your orders, 
Dick.” 

“I know it; but it suits me to pre- 
serve your outward authority.” 

Pete looked up at him with a queer 


mixture of respect and amusement. 
“There’s something I’m going to tell 
you, Dick,” he said. “You won't be- 
lieve it for a while, because you're too 
sore just now, but—I haven't really 
been you. I’ve done you a 
good turn, really. Margherita might 
have married you, if it hadn’t been for 
me—— Hold on, now—you made her 
just mad enough to do it. But—Dick, 
you'd have had a hell of a life with 
her! I know her because I love her— 
and I love her know her, 
She’s my real mate; we suit each other, 
she and I. But for you—it would 
have been plain Hades. There’s some 
one else for you, old man.” 

Dick knew that Pete was telling the 
truth, that he had had an escape from 
a worse torment than the one he was 
already in; those moments in the room 
below had told him that. Though he 


false to 


because | 


was still in too much pain to accept 
anything like a rational view, there was 
a momentary softening in his eyes, and 


Pete, always quick to seize an advan- 
tage, noted it instantly. 

“Dick,” he said, extending his hand 
again, “fourteen years—you can't quite 
forget that 

But Dick turned away again. “Later 
on—perhaps. It depends on—on many 
things.” As he was leaving the room, 
he paused and came swiftly back again. 


said | 


“Look here,” he harshly “How 
Helen?” 
“Helen?” Pete 
ment. 
“Yes—Helen. 
haved to her? 
caused her any pain 
stopped, surprised at the 
surged up in him at the idea. 
“What do you mean, Dick?” 
“IT saw you kiss her that day in the 
gardens at Abbatemaggio.” ' 
For an instant Pete’s face lit up with 
a gleam of mischief; then the mischief 
retreated to his eyes, lurking in the 


about 
looked up in amaze- 
How have you be- 
By George!—if you've 
And_ Dick 
fury that 














corners as if driven into hiding by the 
expression of remorse that followed it. 

“Poor Helen!” he murmured. “I 
never meant Really, Dick—it was 
just a silly, boy-and-girl affair. It was 
all before I had seen Margherita.” 

“How long has this been going on 
demanded Dick. 

“About two years,” Pete confessed, 
with a marvelous effect of a blush. 
“Honestly, Dick—it was just fooling! 
We neither of us took it seriously.” 

“Fooling on your side—perhaps,” 
Dick interrupted. “I can well believe 
that now. But what of her? How do 
you know she didn’t take it seriously?” 

“Perhaps I have been wrong 
faltered Pete. 

“A man’s worst enemies are those of 
his own household,” Dick quoted bit- 
terly. 
of that.” 

He turned away as he spoke, and for 
a moment Pete’s hand went out to him 
and a genuine confession trembled on 
his lips. Then the hand went back, and 
the confession curved into a sarcastic 
grin behind the other’s back. Knowing 
what he did, the picture of Helen as 
a deserted damsel, crying her eyes out 
for him, was too delicious to lose; be- 
sides—it was really the best thing for 
Dick. 

“It was really on her account that I 
came over,” he said contritely. ‘Good 
LLord—how things turn out, don’t they? 
She sent me some money to invest for 
her in Pittsburgh Iron just before the 
rise, and I used the commission for 
traveling expenses.” 

Dick stared. “Helen did that?’ he 
exclaimed. “Why—where did she get 
the money? How the dickens did she 
know the stock was hy 

He broke off as he remembered a 
morning on the lake—drooping chest- 
nuts starred with spikes of blossoms, 
worn marble steps, and Pete’s letter; 
and Helen, serene and uninterested, ask- 
ing him why he didn’t let Pete come 
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“I’m beginning to see the force . 
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over. They had talked of the stock 
market, too. Another corner of his 
world was crashing about his ears. He 
was accustomed to secrecy in business, 
but Helen And all the time she 
had been engaged in a sub-rosa affair 
with Pete! For the first time it flashed 
on him that people, even the ones one 
knew the best of all, were really them- 
selves and not in the least what one 
fondly imagined one knew them to be. 

But poor Helen! He knew now what 
this business of being in love with 
somebody was like. And for a girl it 
must be ten times worse. The poor 
girls couldn’t do anything about it ; their 
part was simply to wait, and accept 
what came. Perhaps she was waiting 
now, at those same steps under the 
chestnut trees; waiting for news from 
across the lake. A pain shot through 
him at the thought of what that news 
would have to be. 

“Look here!” he said harshly. “Did 
Helen know anything of this? Did she 
know of your plotting and planning to 
get this wretched ten-cent throne af- 
fair?” 

From his pillow, Pete stared up with 
eyes that were measureless depths of 
unstained truth. 

“My dear chap—think a minute. Do 
you suppose that, with things as they 
were between us, I let her know any- 
thing about Margherita?” 





Dick’s suspicions fell from him again. 
Even though he knew he was inexperi- 


_enced in such affairs, he saw that what 


he had suggested was impossible. 

“Who is to tell her of all this?’ he 
asked gloomily. 

“I thought perhaps you would.” 

“You take a lot for granted, it seems 
to me.” 

“You've brought me up that way,” 
Pete retorted. “Honestly, Dick, I don’t 
think Helen will mind very much. The 
affair was dying down, anyway, and— 
well—I’ve had my suspicions lately that 
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she was beginning to care for—for 
somebody else.” 

“For whom?” 

“That would be telling.” 

“Then [ demand that you tell me. If 
there’s any chance for Helen's happi- 
ness, it’s my duty to further it.” 

“Propinquity,” Pete murmured. “A 
great wOrd, that—just propinquity. It’s 
at the root of nine-tenths of all the love 
affairs in the world. Think it over, 
Dick, and see who is the only man 
who’s been—been propinquitous, let us 
say, to Helen of late.” 

There was an instant of astonished 
silence, then Dick breathed: “‘What— 
do you mean?” 

“I’m not sure but I have some cause 
of complaint against you, Dick,” said 
Pete reproachfully. 

Dick took an instant to breathe again. 
Helen! Then, born of his own pain, 
came a rush of pity for her. Poor lit- 
tle girl! But—well—he could under- 
stand it. It was surprising, of course, 
but the thing was possible. And, some- 
how, it was very soothing; at least he 
had not been everybody’s shuttlecock, 
to be batted around in this puzzling 
game of the emotions. It made him feel 
very tender toward Helen, very protec- 
tive, and his chest filled out an inch. 
Pete, watching closely from behind his 
patiently lowered lids, saw his advan- 
tage and prepared to press it home 

“It was largely that that started me,” 
he went on softly. “I was furious— 
you know how it is. I wanted to hurt 
you, and so I began—and then, when I 
saw Margherita—you know how that 


is, too.” 
“For . God’s_ sake, _ stop!” Dick 
groaned. “It hardly seems decent, 


stripping yourself this way even before 
another man. 
at least. I’m beginning to understand.” 
“You'll be really human if you keep 
on like this.” Pete nodded. 

“Was 4 so very bad before?’ asked 
Dick humbly. 


Let’s have some reserves 





There was a new softness in his man- 
ner, an almost dewy freshness about 
him, as if some prolonged drought of 
the emotions were dissolving in a gentle 
spring rain. In Pete, as he looked at 
the other, that Italian, half-feminine, 
cat-and-mouse instinct of subjective 
cruelty that made him string out the 
scene, gave way, and he sat up. 

“You were always a good chap,” he 
said, “but you're going to be a darn 
sight better one after this. And you'll 
thank me for it all some day. I always 
knew that, even while I was doing it. 
And—look here !—never mind anything 
Helen may say or accuse herself of. 
She knew nothing of this until it was 
all too late. It was I who put it 
through, and she never knew enough to 
hurt her—or you. Now, clear out by 
a side door, and I'll give orders for you 
to be smuggled down to your launch, 
and you can go over and tell Helen the 
news. And, me—it will be 
good news to her!” 


believe 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Abbatemaggio’s part in the excite- 
ment of the day ceased with the de- 
parture of the princess, and after that 
there was nothing but the trying accu- 
pation of waiting. 

lo Helen, the hours were hardly com- 
fortable 
the human mind that unloads 
Some dignify it by 


[here is a certain justice in 
effects on 
the causer thereof. 
the name of conscience, but generally a 
better name would be a lively fear of 
what is to come from those causes. As 
rumors of queer happenings in the lit- 
tle principality leaked back across the 
lake, Helen began to meet her own con- 
sequences in full scriptural measure. 
There had been fighting, the rumors 
said, and with them came a delightful 
confusion of names A Signore Stan- 
ton had been shot, and a.Signore Stan- 
ton had been trampled on by the mob 
and hustled off to some unknown fate 











in a dungeon. But which was which, 
or whether both were the same, and 
which that one was, was left in artistic 
vagueness. And it was in the hours 
after the arrival of those rumors that 
Helen received her due. 

The later news that a prince had ar- 
rived on the scene, had been acknowl- 
edged by the princess.as her husband, 
and enthusiastically acclaimed by the 
crowd, did iittle to ease her anxiety. 
What had+ become of Dick no one 
seemed to know, and no one seemed to 
care. A new and more picturesque 
luminary had arisen, and Dick’s luster 
had paled in the firmament of the pub- 
lic mind. 

As the afternoon wore away in a 
swoon of heat, Helen’s apartments be- 
unendurable to her. The very 
seemed to exhale a stored-up tor- 
ment and she finally fled to the gar- 
dens and their lengthening shadows, 
panting for that effect of peace that ad- 
ditional space brings with it. 

It Was partly remorse that led her 
to the water steps under the chestnut 
trees. The spicy cones of flowers had 
faded now, and the trees were in full 
dress of vivid leaves, but the balustrade, 
the worn marble steps stained with wa- 
ter weeds, the flaming geraniums, were 
the same as on that morning when it 
had all When it had all 
started ! came that ineradicable 
“If I only had it to do 
over again!” How differently she 
would go about it now! Or, rather, 
she wouldn’t go about it at all. Never 
again would she attempt to play destiny 
in people’s lives; no matter what came, 
she would sit by and accept it. Noth- 
ing could possibly be as bad as this. 
If only she were back at that morning, 
with Dick in the boat down below, toss- 
ing Pete’s letter up to her! But there 
was no boat there at all, and possibly 
no longer any Dick to be in it if there 


came 
walls 


started. 
Then 
human cry of: 


were. 


That was it. It was strange—here 
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was the same lake, the same mountains, 
the same Italian magic in the air, shim- 
mering in the late afternoon sunlight. 
Why should the mere presence or ab- 
sence of just one person make all this 
difference? But she had to face it at 
last; it was Dick she really cared for, 
and all the rest, the whole universe it- 
self, was just a setting for that one 
figure. 

The pur of a motor launch roused 
her, and she jumped up from the balus- 
trade with a wild idea. She would go 
to Monte Pellegrino herself, she would 
go to Pete; he would have to do as she 
told him. There were boats- and 
launches at the landing place. 

As she turned to glance at the ap- 
proaching launch, something familiar in 
its outlines made her pause. Then, as 
it came nearer, she saw the name glit- 
tering in the level rays of the sun. It 
was the .Jalfalda, and there was Dick 
himself, standing just for’ard of the 
cabin. He was looking straight at her, 
and there was pity in his glance; a pity 
so great that she thought it sternness, 
and checked the cry of relief that had 
risen to her lips. What did Re know? 
Perhaps Pete One could never 
trust him. There was fear in the look 
that she sent out across the narrowing 
strip of water that separated her from 
the launch. 

That fear confirmed a suspicion that 
had thrusting itself into Dick’s 
mind all the way across; a suspicion 
that was born of his own new humility, 
a suspicion that perhaps Pete had de- 
ceived him again to save something of 
his own skin. Helen care for him? 
What on earth had he for any girl to 
care for, except his money? And Helen 
was too much accustomed to the at- 
mosphere of wealth to care for that. 
The memories of Margherita’s words 
rankled in him still; he had heard the 
truth.of one woman’s feelings toward 
him, and it made him doubtful of the 
feelings of every other woman alive. 
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She was standing, - white-lipped, at 
the top of the steps as he came up them, 
poised in fugitive way between her joy 
of seeing him and her fear of his pos- 
sible knowledge. The one chained her 
where she stood, the other fettered her 
limbs so that she could not run. If 
only he would’ smile or say something ! 
But Dick was wondering how on earth 
he was going to tell her. 

“Pete is married to the princess,” he 
blundered, and the tension back of his 
voice made it hard and tight. “And—I 
know all about it. Pete told me.” 

“Pete told you!” she gasped. 

“Yes. Don't blame him,” he went on, 
anxious to save her some shreds of re- 
spect for the man she loved. “He 
couldn’t help it—I forced him to.” 

*He—he ought to have been burned 
before he told!” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it, 
Helen?” he asked gently. “I could have 
helped so much.” 

“You would have helped?” 
peated stupidly. 

“IT would have done anything to have 
saved you from this. | am so sorry. 
You see—I know how it is—now,” he 
concluded simply. 

To Helen, the worn flags seemed to 
ripple like those green waves below. 
The stately chestnuts began to bow and 
their own. 

What did 


sne had i nor- 





she re- 


wave in a slow dance of 
What was he talking about? 
he mean? For an instant 


rible idea that the shock had unbal- 
anced him, but the steadiness of his eyes 
contradicted that. 

“You know how it is 
sorry—for me?” 

“Yes. Sorrier than ever before, sor- 
rier than for anything else. And I 
can’t help feeling it was my fault, in a 
way. I was so blind. I ought to have 
seen how things were going—but—you 
kept it so quiet, both of you——” 

“Dick—stop!” she cried. ‘Don’t you 
see you’re making it a million times 
worse for me? If I had known you 





and you are 
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would take it like this Oh, Dick— 
it all began as a—a sort of a joke, really. 
Then—I don’t exactly know how—but 
it got out of my hands—I couldn’t man- 
age it any more. I never meant any- 
thing serious—really—but once Pete 
saw that woman, I couldn’t do anything 
with him,”’ 

“IT know,” he said. “She swept him 
off his feet. I undérstand.” 

“Oh, I’d rather you'd swear at me!” 
she sobbed. “It makes me soe ashamed, 
your taking it like this. And Pete is a 
nasty little brute, and | hope that crea- 
ture will make him wretched! If she 
does, I'll be glad that I helped him to 
marry her.” 

It was Dick’s turn to gasp. 

“You mean to say you helped Pete to 
marry Margherita?” 

“Yes. I thought you said he had told 
you sy 

“Told me—oh, Lord!” Dick groaned. 
“T’ll never believe anything any one 
ever tells me again.” 

*“Dick—what was it Pete told you, 
then—about me?” 

“He told me of your engagement to 
him, and the way he had treated you. 
If I had known that you loved him——” 

“I? I? Love Pete? Did he say 
that?” 

Dick sat down on the balustrade and 








began to mop his forehead. 
“Well 


1 j 
ne asked 


who were you in love with? 


He hardly knew what he was saying, 
but somehow it seemed, all of a sud- 
den, as if everybody must necessarily 
be in love with somebody—er, at least, 
they had to have something of the kind 
wrong with them. The whole matter 
was such a new discovery with him that 
it tinctured his whole world. 

“T wasn’t in love with anybody at all 
—and I’m not and I’m never going to 
be!” she stormed. 

Dick stared at her with maddening 
stupidity. The affair wasn’t turning out 
in the least as he had expected. But 














then these affairs apparently never did; 
all one could ever expect in them was 
just what one would never expect. He 
had come to comfort and soothe her, 
and here they were nearly quarreling. 
And he couldn’t imagine what it was all 
about. Then the place brought him a 
flash of recollection, and he faced her 
triumphantly. 

“Then, if you weren’t in love with 
Pete, why did you send him that money 
to come over on?” 

“And if I had been in love with him, 
do you suppose I would ever have done 
that ?” 

Dick wiped his forehead again. A 
moment ago for her to do so had seemed 
the only logical thing. But now, for 
no reason at all in particular, he saw 
how utterly impossible it was. 

“What did you mean when you said 
you helped him to marry Margherita?” 

Helen stamped at him, ali her anx- 
ieties, her self-condemnings turned, 
now that she knew he was safe, into a 
rush of resentment against him for hav- 
ing been the cause of them. 

“T mean that it was 1 who made the 
counter revolution—that it was my 
money financed it, and my money that 
brought Pete here. And I did it be- 
cause I wanted him to marry that crea- 
ture and get her out of the way 

Then, as she saw the inevitable ques- 
tion in his eyes, she could have bitten 
the tip off that unruly tongue of hers. 
She thrust out to ward off 
that question, but it came swiftly. 

“Why did you want her out of the 
way ?” 

She had to face it again, and even 
though she faced it secretly, behind the 
screen of her hands, the knowledge 
burned her like a flame; burned all the 
more because of the puzzlement in his 
then still more because of the 





her hands 


eyes > 


dawning knowledge that followed it. 
“T did it because I hated you—do you 

understand?’’ she cried furiously. “I 

and I can't 





couldn’t bear you now— 
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and I wanted to hurt you—so I spoiled 
your chances of marrying that woman 
—and | hope it hurts you 

She was running up the steps now, 
blindly, tangling her feet in her ridic- 
ulous narrow skirt. She felt the hem 
give way, and sank to her knees, but 
not even then would she take those 
hands from her face; not even the 
hands that grasped them could move 
that protecting screen. 

The brute—he was laughing at her! 
She could hear him shouting over her 
head: “You did it for me—and you 
did it because you love me!” He was 
telling it to the whole world; she could 
see the words strung across the sky; 
she could feel them sinking down into 
the earth ready to grow up again with 
the trees that would whisper them for- 
ever with their leaves. 

He was too strong for her; she could 
struggle no longer. Better lower those 
hands from her face willingly and re- 
tain some shred of dignity as she faced 
the laughter and scorn in his eyes. 

Why—how funny! That sky and its 
blazing message was really those eyes 
of his, and the message was to her 
alone, not to the world. Or, rather, it 
was she who was the world, and he 
who was writing the message on it— 
and the message, like one in a mirror, 
had to be read in reversal. It was he 
He was the one that Oh 
—was that what a kiss—a real kiss— 
was like? 

“What are you laughing at?” asked 
Dick, when a few thousand years had 
gone by in a flash. “Tell me! You 
must tell me everything now.” 

“Just something aunty said once.” 

“About me ?” 

“Of course; how should I remember 
it else?” 

“What was it?”- 

“Oh—just—just—that you would be 
all right if only you = 

“Well—go on.” 





VW ho—— 
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“If only you got wakened up.” 
“Very well—just for that I’m going 
to show you if I am awake or not.” 


As Dick left Pete’s room, the prin- 
cess entered by another door. She had 
been out on a balcony, summoned by 
the shouts of the crowd, bowing her 
response to their enthusiastic plaudits. 

Her eyes were sparkling with tri- 
umph as she knelt by the bed and 
slipped her arms around Pete, resting 
his head on her shoulder. He gave a 
sigh of content, and for some moments 
neither of them spoke. 

“I have something to tell you,” he 
said at last. 

“Are you sure that you wish to?” she 
asked, with a strange little laugh. 

“[ must. I can’t go on like this any 
more,” he replied. “T love you too 
much to deceive you. Listen———” 
3ut she stopped his lips with her fin- 


THE 


O more may | sit 


My wanton 
And 


from the gaze. of 


‘lose the 


white Love’s frighted, 


gers, brushing the tips caressingly over 
their curves. 

“Oh—stop—stop! I do not wish to 
hear it. Besides—I know it already.” 

“What?” 

“Yes; I have known since the first 
day we were married. Hush—keep 
still, or you will hurt yourself. That 
baby—the one who died—it was the 
only one of our race who ever had it so 
—but—its scar was on the left shoul- 
der.” 

“Margherita 
still love me?” 

She bent and kissed his lips. 

“What difference make ? 
How did our family—how did any. great 
family start except by some one hav- 
ing the courage to take what they 
wanted, whether it was right or wrong? 
And J loved you for doing this be- 
cause you were doing it for love of 
me. 


you “knew—and you 


does it 


BARTER 


in the banquet hall with Love 


door and ba 


pieadil 


(The gods had made me mad) | wandered fai 


I may not have one crumb where once the feast was spread, 
And, soul a-thirst, | may not enter in. 

I may not lift the latch where once were love and home. 
The bolt is riven with a foolish sin. 


And ever more, I, long as life shall last, must stand 
Outside, apart from my heart’s paradise; 


I sold it for a smile upon a wine-red mouth. 
And you, white Love, I found you were tne price. 


Cora LAPHAM HAZARD 















































ILLER materialized out of the 
roaring white hell! of the 
arctic blizzard, plunging into 
the quiet of “Big Bill” Heen- 
an’s cabin like the sensate 
spirit of the storm that thundered over 
the little camp and buried it deep in 
a grave of snow. His clothes were 
heavy with snow and rimed with frost. 
For a moment after he closed the door 
he stood enveloped in a whirling fog 
of gradually settling icy particles that 
gleamed in the yellow light from the 
jumbo lamp on the table. 

“Why, you old he-wolf, hello!” 
Heenan’ greeted him _ boisterously. 
“When d’yuh hit camp, Ed?” 

Miller flung back the hood of his 
parka, and the look of agony on his 





deep-lined, big-featured face checked 
Heenan’s jovial approach like the im- 
pact of a physical body. 

“Heenan,” he moaned, with a wide- 
spread gesture of appeal, “my wife! 
Where is she? God, Bill, tell me!’ 

Heenan’s small, scintillant eyes nar- 
rowed to tiny slits of blazing blue jn 
his red, weather-marked face. He 
grabbed Miller by the shoulder and 
shook him roughly. 

“Peddle your grouch now!” he or- 
Kick it out 
of your chest and let’s have a look at 
it. What's all this about your wife?” 
4 


dered sternly. “Come on! 








“T—can’t—find—her.” Miller fought 
with himself for the utterance of each 
successive word. “I made it into camp 
—an hour ago—ten miles on the trail 
in this whistling hell to get in to-night 
—and when—I went home 

He grabbed Heenan savagely by the 
shoulders with a convulsive grip that 





would have crushed the bones of a 
weaker man than the blond Alaska 
giant. “I—can't—find—her!” he fin- 


ished, emphasizing each hard-wrenched 
word with a cruel pressure of his huge, 
bony fingers in Heenan’s flesh. 

Heenan reached up, and plucked loose 
the gripping fingers with an apparent 
utter lack of effort. 

“Why, yuh damn’ fool!” he sneered 
deliberately. “‘Yuh been alone up there 


on Kaltak Crick so long yuh got shack 


g 
fever! Your wife’s all right. Visitin’ 
some woman round town likely. I seen 
her yesterday in front o’ Kales’. Come 
out of it, you! Put snow in your mouth 
an’ stand on your head. Your brains 
are blazin’.” 

Miller gave a little gasp of relief. 
a You know how it is alone up 
there, Bill,” he brokenly. 
“Thinkin’ all the time—of her—and— 
and I went to Smiths’ an’ Mrs. Wel- 
ford’s an’ all around to people she knew, 





confessed 


an’——_”’ 


*“An’ I reckon she ain’t made no 
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women friends since you stampeded up 
there to Kaltak,” Heenan interrupted 
him. “No new women in town yuh 
don’t know or nothin’ like that! Say, 
you're playin’ hooky from the bug- 
house, you are. Wait’ll I shuck my 
carcass into some clo’es an’ I'll lead yuh 
around till we find her. Yuh ain't fit 
to run loose.” 

All the look of scornful confidence 
dropped from the big fellow’s face like 
a discarded mask when he turned his 
back to Miller. 

“T wonder!” he muttered into the 
folds of his parka as he slipped it 
over his head. “I wonder if the poor, 
crazy, yellow-headed, little of 
a kid did?” 

Fighting their way through the blind- 
ing, stinging smother of wind-driven 
snow, the two men visited cabin after 
cabin in the little camp in a vain search 
for Mrs. Miller. 

“She must have been home yester- 
day, Bill,” Miller said brokenly, when 
they at last wound up at his cabin. 
“There was a fire in the stove no later’n 
that.” 

“Yeah, 


was home yesterday,” 
Heenan answered, rising from in front 


she 


where he had knelt to 
“She was home yester- 


of the stove, 
make a fire. 
day.” 

Furtively he glanced down at a cig- 
arette end he held half hidden in the 
palm of his hand. It had 
and a monogram in blue. 

“Get this fire goin’ an’ boil us a can 
o’ coffee, Ed,” he ordered. “I'll skip 
across to the Wilsons’ an’ see if maybe 
they’ve seen her.” 

The Wilsons’ cabin was several hun- 
dred yards west of Miller’s. Heenan 
turned east. 

The dance hall he entered was in full 
blast. Heenan made his way through 
the crowd of dancers and gamblers to 
a box near the small stage, where a 
pretty, blond girl sat drinking with a 
big, moccasin-shod miner. 


a gold tip 


“Hike!” Heenan 
ping into the box. 
Gertie.” 

“Where do you horn in?” the big 
fellow demanded angrily, rising. 

Heenan caught him by the wrist, and 
with a quick movement twisted his arm 
behind him. 

“Be good now and I won’t break it,” 
he promised him. “Your little party’s 
over, so beat it an’ don’t look back on 
your way out or you'll see bullets an’ 
things like that.” 

“He was a live one, Bill,” the girl 
protested regretfully. “What did you 
want to unhitch him for?” 

Heenan shrugged disdainfully. 
“Where's Blackie?’ he inquired, 

The girl’s face, under the rouge and 
powder, grew ghastly. She caught her. 
breath sharply several times, and leaned 
forward over the table. 

“Let’s—let’s have it, Bill,” she said. 
“T don’t know just what it is, but I’ve 
felt it coming for a month. I haven't 
seen Blackie since noon; now shoot it 


commanded, step- 
“T want to talk to 


to me straight.” 

Heenan tossed her the 
cigarette. ‘That his?” 

“Yes” 

“IT thought — so. Well, 
Blackie’s ducked his nut.” 

A certain light of youth in the girl’s 
face that made her seem out of place 
in her surroundings went gut suddenly 
and left a woman 
sitting in the drear twilight of apa 
thetic despair, waiting hopelessly—after 
the manner of her kind—for the night 
of eternity to infold her with its wel- 
come oblivion. 

“T knew it was coming,” she said 
steadily, in a sort of toneless chant. 
“You can’t beat this game, can you, 
sill? I figured to clean up a quick 
piece ‘of money up here, enough to get 
out with him and plant him in busi- 
ness somewhere. outside, where we 
weren’t known and could get by with 
the decent stuff. <JHe was—the first 


half-smoked 


Gertie, 


1 
weary-eyed, scarlet 
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one, Bill—with me. I came here with 
him, and I always figured there was 
an out fer both of us—together. But 
you can't beat this game! 
ain’t it?” 

“You girls that bank on a man 
who'll Heenan began angrily. 

“T know all that,” she interrupted 
him wearily. “He was no good, and 
I couldn’t have been or I wouldn’t have 
fallen for him. Let it go at that. Did 
he Some woman with him?” 

Heenan searched her with unblink- 
ing eyes. “No,” he lied. “Say, Ger- 
tie, rustle me some knock-out drops, an’ 
wise me up on how to use the stuff, 
will you?” 


It’s hell, 


Miller lay in his bunk, snoring ster- 
torously. Heenan and “Tin Can” Har- 
ris sat.at the table, talking. 

“I slipped him enough in his coffee 
to hold him for twelve hours, any- 
how,” Heenan said. “If I’m gone 
longer, shoot some more into him like 
I told you. Whatever yuh do, keep 
him out till I get back.” 

“Oh, sure,” Tin Can agreed ironi- 
cally. “I'll let him live along a while 
an’ then I'll kill him, an’ when the 
judge, he asks me what I done it for, 
I'll say, ‘Judge,’ I’ll say, ‘Heenan, he 
done told me to. I dunno what he 
wanted me to do it for, but he told me 
to, an’ I done it.’ An’ the judge, he’ll 
say, ‘Quite right, Tin Can; quite right!’ 
An’ then he'll let me go free, won’t 
he? Yes, he won’t! Whyn’t yuh come 
out clean an’ tell me what this play is? 
Ain’t yuh known me long enough to 
stake me to the low-down on a muss 
like this? Come through!” 

“Ain’t yuh known me long enough to 
do what I tell yuh without kickin’ ?” 
Heenan countered as he rose and ad- 
justed his parka hood. 

“Oh, I’m with yuh, Bill,’ Tin Can 
assured him. “Lemme me grouch a 
little, won’t yuh? Where yuh mushin’ 
for? ‘It’s none o’ your business,’ he 


says back to me if I give him the chanee 
—which I don’t. It ain’t! I agree with 
my old friend Heenan, an’ we parts, 
pleasant as ever.” 

“Keep him asleep,” Heenan admon- 
ished, as he stepped to the door. 

“Oh, I'm wise, Bill,” Tin Can as- 
sured him, suddenly earnest. ‘So 
long!” 


“Hello, folks!” Heenan greeted 
“Blackie” Trimble and little Mrs. Mil- 
ler cheerily, stepping suddenly out of 
the storm into the old Werner cabin 
teri miles from camp on the Valdez 
trail. ‘“‘She’s sure hell-whistlin’ out to- 
night.” 

The girl moaned at sight of him, and 
dropped her head forward on her arms. 

3 Why—hello, Bill!” Blackie 
stammered., 

“Bad on the trail,” Heenan chattered 
on casually, as he stripped his parka 
and approached the red-hot stove. 

He turned quickly, and flung a blue- 
barreled forty-five in line with Trim- 
ble’s heart. “If that hand o’ yours 
gets any nearer your gun,” he went 
on in the same even tone, “I’m goin’ 
to start target practice. Stick ’em up, 
old-timer !” 

He relieved Blackie of his gun, and 
stepped back by the fire. 

“It’s none of your horn-in, Heenan,” 
Trimble protested surlily. 

“Did yuh ever know me to break my 
word, Blackie ?’’ Heenan answered, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

“No,” Trimble admitted grudgingly. 

“Then take my word for it that if 
yuh open your face again before I give 
yuh leave, I'll kill yuh like a dog.” 

He hooked his thumbs in his belt, and 
rocked on his moccasined heels, quiz- 
zically eying the sobbing woman. 

“Your husband, Ed, he got home last 
night,” he said abruptly. 

The woman raised agonized eyes to 
his. “Ed?” she repeated dazedly. 
“Ed! Oh, my God! Oh, Heenan, kill 
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52 
me! Please, please, kill me! I can’t 
bear to live—kill me!” 

“T’ll just do that,” Heenan agreed in 
a matter-of-fact tone. 

He drew his gun, and, thrusting it 
close to her face, tightened his finger 
on the trigger. The deadly fragment 
of steel reared slowly under the pres- 
sure. The woman threw back her head 
with a gasp, and stared steadily into 
the pregnant black muzzle. 

“By ! You mean it!’ Heenan 
swore softly. He carefully let down 
the hammer, and thrust the gun into his 
belt. 

The woman slipped to her knees, and 
clutched at him with frantic fingers. 

“Kill me!” she begged hysterically. 
“Oh, Heenan, please!’ It’s the only 
way.” 

“What about 
tioned curtly. 
“Oh, no, 
could face 
Heenan 
“Would you go back if you could?” 
“Heenan!” Her utterance stripped 
her soul naked to his eyes, and he 

nodded his satisfaction. 

“He don’t savvy anything about this,” 
he enlightened her. “I'll get yuh back 
‘fore ever he gets wise.” 

A great light of hope flamed in the 
woman’s face, and died. She stooped 
her forehead on the white 





Ed?” Heenan ques- 
“He'll take you back.” 
Heenan! No! I never 
him. I can’t do that. 





and beat 


knuckles of her hands clenched on the 
floor. 
“T can’t! I can’t!’ she moaned. “I 


couldn’t face him, Heenan; I couldn’t!” 

“Yuh got to!” 

“T can’t! Oh, I deserve to lose him! 
I deserve J 

“Your dope is mixed. Yuh don’t 
figure in this thing at all. You've made 
an awful rotten play an’ you're due 
for a tough lay whether yuh go back 
or go on with this pup. But Ed, he 
ain’t done nothin’ wrong, an’ it ain’t 
up to him to sweat for your break; see 
it? 
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“You’re goin to feel like hell every 
time he looks at yuh, an’ you'll never 
take a kiss from him but you'll think 
o’ this an’ sweat blood for it. That’s 
comin’ to yuh, but you’ve got to take 
the gaff an’ smile it out with him to 
the finish! Yuh got to do it!” 

“I can’t!” she moaned. “I can’t do 
it!” 

Heenan shrugged. ‘“Mebbe not,” he 
admitted. “You looked into my gun 
without blinkin’, an’ I figured yuh game. 
If you’re not—why, go on with this 
louse an’ leave Ed take his medicine 
straight.” 


“It’s better—that way,” she fal- 
tered. ‘“He—he’ll get over it, Heenan, 
and——”’ 


“Yuh lie, an’ ygh know it! Yuh 
took all Ed had when yuh blew into 
camp an’ married with him; yuh can’t 





ditch him without takin’ it all with 
yuh.” 

“I was insane!” the girl wept. 
“Heenan, I love Ed. I do! I si 


A weary light flickered in Heenan’s 
scintillant blue eyes. “The country got 
yuh,” he explained. “I’ve fought off 
the willies ‘way up there alone with 
the damned northern lights drivin’ 
me He broke off, and laid a ten- 
der hand on her head. “It’s hell,’ he 
said simply. ‘Comin’ back ?” 

The girl took a deep breath, and 
looked at him. 

“Yes,” she said bravely. 

“Good!” He turned and sighed as 
he noticed Blackie, sitting sullenly in 
the corner. 

“T near forgot yuh,” he admitted. 
“You'll need takin’ ‘care of.” 

Blackie, dark and evilly handsome, 
leered meaningly. 

“T thought you were leaving me out 
a little too easy. This sob stuff sounds 
fine, but it won’t get far with Ed Mil- 
ler if somebody wises him up that his 
wife What’s funny ?” 

Heenan dropped into a chair, and 
laughed heartily. 





, 

















“Yuh marked the trail for us, 
Blackie,” he chuckled. “Yuh had me 
lost for a minute. So you'd squeal, 
would yuh?” 

Blackie raised his brows. “She don’t 
ditch me like this an’ get clean with 
it,” he boasted. 

Heenan nodded. “You're sayin’ 
good-by to yourself an’ yuh don’t know 
it. You’re goin’ over the hump, 
Blackie.” 

Terror froze Trimble’s leering smile 
on his face, and his fear shone terribly 
through a muscular mockery of a grin. 

“T’ll get out, Heenan,” he promised 
shakily. . “Behave now, Bill! You 
know I wouldn’t give her away. I was 
sore for a minute, and Now lis- 
ten, Bill Don’t get tough now, 
Bill, Bill! Bill! Cut it out, will you?” 

He slipped to his knees, and wrung 
his hands in entreaty. “Nix now, Bill,” 
he quavered. “I'll get out of the coun- 
try; I’ll never make any crack, Bill; 
honest! Just let me ‘ 

“Shut up!” Heenan glowered angrily 
at the man of evil. “I’m sorry for 
yuh, Blackie,” he confessed, “‘an’ there’s 
them would pass yuh up if they felt 
about yuh like I do, but not me. I 
know you. I know your breed, Blackie, 
an’ I’m goin’ to cash yuh in.” 

“Heenan! Give me a chance to 

“Blackie, whenever a man like you 
horns in with white people, there’s only 
one way out,” Heenan cut him short 
curtly. “If I let yuh live, you’d squawk 
and 

“I wouldn’t, Heenan. I——” 

“Yuh got an even break.” Heenan 
plucked Blackie’s gun from his belt and 
tossed it on the table within the reach 
of the pleading man. 

“Get me if yuh can,” he instructed 
him. “Don’t stall. I’m dealin’ yuh the 
hand, an’ if yuh don’t play it, I’ll close 
yuh out without a run. Start some- 
thin’ !” 

For the space of a minute the quiet 
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of the death that hovered so near made 
a tomb of the little cabin. Heenan 
sneered and plucked tobacco papers 
from the pocket of his sealskin vest. 
As he carelessly started to roll the cig- 
arette, Blackie snatched up the gun 
from the table. 

No eye could have followed the move- 
ment of Heenan’s hand that brought his 
forty-five into action. The reports of 
the two guns sounded as one. Heenan 
flinched, but his gun spoke again and 
yet again. 

At the first fire Blackie opened his 
eyes very wide, and stared hard at noth- 
ing. After the third shot from Heenan’s 
gun he shook himself like a man sud- 
denly awakened. He held his gun close 
to his face and looked at it curiously. 
Suddenly he appeared to lose interest 
in it; the fingers that held it unclosed, 
and it clattered-to the floor. He shook 
his head impatiently, and passed his 
hand across his eyes as if to brush 
something away. Then he _ sighed 
deeply, and lay down with his head on 
his outstretched arm. 

“T’ll hitch the dogs an’ we'll hike,” 
Heenan said tonelessly, rising. ‘He got 
me in the arm, but it’s not bad.” 


Miller opened his eyes slowly, and 
stared at his wife bending above him. 

“Hello, Helen,” he muttered 
sily. “I—thought you- 4 

Remembrance of the terror that had 
been his smote his drug-stunned brain, 
and he sat erect with a great cry, clasp- 
ing his wife in his arms. 

“T couldn’t find you,” he said wildly. 
“Helen, I came home and couldn’t find 
you! I thought that Oh, my 
God, Helen!” 

“You foolish boy!” she soothed him 
tenderly. “I’d no idea you were com- 
ing, and I—I She faltered fear- 
fully, and Heenan stepped forward. 

“T found her at Gertie Elwell’s,” he 
“You know Blackie Trimble’s 


drow- 











said. 
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girl? Blackie ditched her and she went 
bugs. Your wife went down to take 
care of her.” 

“Helen!” Miller muttered reprov- 
ingly. “You shouldn’t mix with people 
like that. Why, she Eo 

“IT wouldn’t say any more,” Heenan 
interrupted harshly. _ “Gertie went out 
over the cyanide trail a half hour ago.” 

“Well, women like that ” Miller 
began. 

“‘Never mind that stuff,’”’ Heenan cut 
him short. “We thought you were 
goin’ to pass out for a while. Yuh 
keeled over all of a sudden in a dead 
faint, an’ we've had a sweet time 
bringin’ yuh to. You’re all right now, 
an’ Tin Can an’ me’ll mush home an’ 
stake ourselves to a flock o’ sleep.” 

He made a sign to the woman, and 
she followed him to the door. 

“Gertie’s dead, all right,” he whis- 
pered. “I hunted her up to frame an 
alibi for you an’ found her. There’s 
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two bad ones gone south over this little 
bust of yours, an’ it’s up to you to see 
that a good one don’t follow ’em. ‘No 
soft stuff now, mind you. Lie to that 
man 0’ yours from here to hell an’ back 
again, an’ don’t yuh dare ever get mushy 
an’ give him the low-down on this 
thing. Hear me? You're a fake, but, 
by , don’t yuh ever let him know 
it! Yuh got a load that'll get heavy 
‘fore yuh finish, but pack it alone, see?” 

“T will,” she agreed steadily. 

“I believe yuh. Yuh looked into my 
gun without blinkin’, an’ I think you'll 
finish the play. Come on, Tin Can!” 

Mrs. Miller opened the door, and the 
two stepped out into the drear light of 
the morning. She closed the door after 
them, and swayed against it for Sup- 
port. 

“Helen!” Miller called weakly. 

“Yes, dear,” she answered evenly, 
and, turning, she went to him with a 
smile on her lips. 
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ADVENTURE 


OW sweet is life with love and song! 


Now try me, F 


ate, if I be strong. 


While life in every vein runs high, 
I’d look Death gladly eye to eye! 


Delay not till I’m chilled and gray, 

For then perchance I’d cringe away, 

Play skulk and cheat with knightly Death, 
A miser, clutching every breath. 


On highest peak, in clear, swift air, 
When Death seeks me, he’ll find me there, 
Unfearing, strong, my God near by; 
With heart that loves—so let me die! 


CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 
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TELL you, Minnie, this thing 
has got to stop!” 

Mrs. Wicks stirred her cof- 
fee deliberately, looking up 
from a breakfast assortment 

of envelopes. She had been finding 
Marcia Underwood’s bulletin from 
Newport interesting, but she had 
schooled herself to these matin inter- 
ruptions. 

“What is it, Malcolm?” she inquired. 

“Enough and then some,”’ fumed her 
husband, from his barricade of toast. 
He crackled a newspaper truculently. 
“Listen! 

“J. Campbell Wicks won first prize for 
originality, his costume being of his own de- 
sign and make He wore a large hat, 
trimmed with grapes and carrots and topped 
with a pineapple. His hair was twined rope, 
ind he sported a graduated lem- 
a huge his belt being 
a shower 


nec kl ice ol! 
pendant, 
lso carried 


ons with pear 


a row of potatoes. Hea 
bouquet of cauliflower.” 

The offending page was crumpled 
and tossed to the floor. ‘“There’s more 
about him,” the banker grumbled. “He 
turkey-trotted, in a spangled skirt, with 
Percy Winslow at the casino, it ap- 
pears.” 

“That is Horace Winslow’s 
remarked Mrs. Wicks calmly. 
were at college together.” 

“Tf Winslow doesn’t object to his son 
making a fool of himself, I do,” de- 
clared the enraged head of the house- 


son,” 
“They 


hold, bolting a final mouthful. “You 
can tell J. Campbell Wicks for me that 
he'll be an office boy in the Street long 
before October. first if he doesn’t take 
a quick brace.” 

“I’m going down to 
morrow,” murmured Mrs, 
have a talk with him.” 

“I wouldn’t care if he got into the 
papers for having a leg broken at polo 
or swimming from the Put-Put Club to 
Island—or anything that 


3aybright to- 
Wicks. “I'll 


Raspberry 
means red corpuscles!” 

“IT understand, dear. I think I can 
prescribe for Jack. Hilda Allaire is 
going with me. She'll stay until Sep- 
tember.” 

“Hilda Allaire,” repeated her 
“Who's she?” 
\llaire’s 
You haven’t seen her 
She’s just through 
nothing really the 


hus- 
band. 
“Eleanor 
Cincinnati. 
she was a 
Wellesley. There's 
matter with Jack. These are his last 
days of puppyhood; he’s only twenty- 
one. Hilda will take him down.” 
Mrs. Wicks did not resume perusal 
of Marcia Underwood's letter until a 
honking indicated that her husband’s 
car was gone. The film of a frown 
touched her forehead. Fathers were 
all alike; they diagnosed neither boys 
nor girls. But, as a matter of fact, 
it was time to hint to Jackie that kin- 
She and her con- 


daughter—from 
since 


baby. 


dergarten was over. 
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voy dined alone at “The Dunes” the 
next evening. 

“Mr. Jack is at the club,” the butler 
informed them. “He told me to say 
he was sorry, but there was private 
theatricals on. He left tickets in the 
library.” 

Mrs. Wicks glanced at her guest, 
who seemed occupied with a butter 
spread. Her lips tightened. 

“Very well, Hart,” she said. 
we go, Hilda?” 

“I'd like to,” replied Miss Allaire. 

She had not seen Jackie Wicks since 
they had quarreled over a crab net, 
years and years before. She was a 
scant three months his junior, and they 
had been child chums by virtue of the 
fact that their mothers had gone to Miss 
Waxbloom’s Hudson River Seminary 
together—in the days when Misse Wax- 
bloom’s catalogue did not accent, by 
implication, the word “finishing” so 
strongly; long before it catered to the 


“Shall 


offspring of soap manufacturers and 


inventors. There had 
been but one “extra” at Miss 
Waxbloom’s then—music. Nowadays, 
mathematics appeared to be the only 
branch of study undistinguished by an 
asterisk—and nobody elected it. 

Marian Hawtrey had married a 
youthful product of the Harvard Law 
School, and journeyed to Ohio. They 
had just. managed to pay their daugh- 
ter’s college bills. She was living at 
the Five Arts Club now, making cease- 
less rounds of the agencies for concert 
and church-singing jobs; by dint of per- 
petual substituting eking out board and 
car fares—which did pile up dreadfully. 
She had brought all three of her frocks 
to Baybright ; she wore the hue of corn- 
flower to-night. 

Hilda Allaire’s eyes were gray, a bit 
cold, conveying a suggestion of sever- 
ity ; but there was a soft warmth in the 
contour of cheeks and chin, a hint of 
melting in the curving of her lips; one 


breakfast-food 


sensed a flavor of self-reliance, but self- 
reliance strained delicately through the 
gossamer of charm. Many beflanneled 
young men in the lobby of the Put- 
Put Club, where Baybright forgathers 
enthusiastically during July and Au- 
gust, scanned Mrs. Wicks and her 
charge. They had seats well toward the 
front. 

Miss Allaire swept the stage persist- 
ently for her one-time crab-net dispu- 
tant; but, as she found presently, he 
was not scheduled until after the en- 
tr’acte. Mrs. Wicks, discovering the 
same thing, tightened her lips a second 
time. She did not have to be told— 
she knew—that he had preferred a grill- 
room table with young Winslow. 

Saybright was not exacting. There 
was much approval of everything and 
everybody, heaps of roses for even the 
pseudo cabaret soprano, who developed 
blind staggers midway in his produc- 
tion of “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.” Then came intermission, in the 
course of which Mrs. Wicks saw to it 
that a round dozen of desirable young 
men, and several of the nicest Put-Put 
debutantes, met her protégeée. 

“I wonder,” thought the girl, as the 
lights went down and she waited for 
“Mr. J. Campbell Wicks in a costume 
specialty.” ‘“He’s almost tov v.u for 
this sort of thing, isn’t he?” 

And then she gasped. For the girl 
who glided into the zone of the spot 
wasn’t Jackie Wicks, ‘crab-net enemy, 
at all Yes, she was, too—but how 
in the world Never in his college 
Triangle Club days had he done any- 
thing neater than this. He was pret- 
tier, in his make-up, than any Baybright 
belle who sat staring at him: 

“At night when th: sun has gone off to rest, 
And the little old world is still, 

The Sand Man touches our tired eyes, 

We yield to his gentle will. 

And just at the border of Slumber Land, 
In the harbor of Sleepy Bay, 

A dream ship rocks on the gentle swell. 

Up anchor! And sail away!” 
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Jackie Wicks’ voice was placed per- 
fectly in its half falsetto; the listener, 
who was working savagely with her own 
refractory vocal cords, who had to ex- 
tort bread and butter with them, knew 
this, and marveled. There was a gen- 
uine thrill of appeal that rippled over 
an audience prepared to laugh only; 
it was art, sheer art—and the Put-Put 
Club knew it and accorded it the meed 
of utter silence. 

“Drifting, drifting off in my boat of dreams, 

Where star lilies float upon silver streams. 

Moonbeams twine round our gliding keel, 

Love is the helmsman that holds the wheel, 

While we sail, dear, off in our boat of 
dreams.” 


The singer vanished; it was a full 
minute before the patter of hards and 
the clamor of Jackie Wicks’ own beach 
cronies recalled that youth—in the full 
glare of the chandeliers now, the flavor 
of femininity lacking, but graceful none 
the less in every movement. As he 
reached for the flowers, which seemed 
to be an accepted Put-Put tradition, his 
gaze rested upon his mother and Hilda 
Allaire. He grinned; the girl caught 
an outright wink. 

“I never dreamed he could do any- 
thing like that,” murmured Mrs. Wicks. 
“T thimk I felt the least bit like cry- 
ing.’ 

Miss 
gram. “It was beautiful; it’s 
managers would be glad to pay for— 
that sort of thing. And yet it wasn’t 
quite nice—for him.” 

That was what she was thinking until 
she was swept out upon the veranda. 
It appeared that there was to be danc- 
ing, as soon as the gilt chairs could be 
whisked from the ballroom. 

“T’ll find you at supper time,” said 
her chaperon, going off for a quiet rub- 
ber of auction. 

Then J. Campbell Wicks, not in the 
least apologetic, was shaking hands, the 
booming of the surf punctuating his 
eager welcome. 


Allaire sat twisting her pro- 


what 


“It’s fine to bridge the years,” he 
laughed. “And I own up! That crab 
net really belonged to you!” 

“You're trying to get even because 
you saw me splitting a pair of gloves,” 
she laughed back at him. 

“Did it really get over?” 

“You know it did,’ answered Miss 
Allaire. “But you like to be told; is 
that it?” 

“Of course,” he admitted, locking his 
ankles in the railing. “What does one 
do things in public for if not to be 
told how good they are? Hal Harkins 
wrote that song. You ought to know 
Harkins; he’s no drone; he takes life 
seriously, if he is a broker. When he 
isn't trading, he’s tinkering with a piano 
and a stack of barred paper. He’s 
prouder of that tune than of his Stock 
Exchange membership. But he won't 
cut business more than a day at a time. 
That was Harkins conducting; he got 
the eleven o’clock back to town, and 
he'll be on the floor by ten to-morrow. 
I knew it was going right by the way 
his eyes bulged.” 

“I think I should approve of your 
Mr. Harkins,” said Hilda Allaire. 
“Did he teach you those steps?” 

“Not much! What do you suppose 
the Triangle Club hired a professional 
coach for? And why aren’t you as 
frank as you used to be? I could tell 
when I took my curtain call that you 
disapproved of the whole proceeding.” 

“It was pretty—you did‘it splendidly. 
But I will be honest about it! I hate 
seeing a man impersonate a woman!” 

J. Campbell Wicks flung a glance to- 
ward the breakers, the feathery tips of 
which splotched the beach gloom. He 
divined the blunt honesty in her words, 
but the glow from the ballroom win- 
dows showed that he was smiling. 

“Mother’s been egging you on!” he 
exclaimed. 

“No, you couldn’t call it that,” she 
objected. “She merely thought you 
should be taking something seriously. 
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I’m supposed to be an authority on 
taking things seriously, you see, because 
I’m almost earning my own living.” 
Jackie Wicks had not kept track of 
his childhood friends; his immediate 
circle dated back no farther than prep 


school. Vaguely he had recalled the 
Allaires as belonging to typical Bay- 
bright. 


“You're doing what?” he demanded. 

“T mean it,” replied Miss Allaire. 
“Father just managed to put me through 
college. I had a good time, did every- 
thing the other girls did, from having 
my own skiff on Lake Waban to giving 
Christmas presents to the Phi Sigma 
owl. But I’m a hunter of choir jobs 
now ; they’ve eluded me so far, except 
substituting for sopranos who've de- 
veloped nerves or a bad throat. Ton- 
silitis is my ally, quinsy my very 
excellent friend. When the doctors pre- 
dict an active winter of grippe, I re- 
joice. I can’t afford to be ill myself; 
shoes soaked by snow water hold no 
terrors for me. But some day, when 
I really have a job all my own, I’m 
going to indulge in the luxury of tele- 
phoning my organist that Miss Allaire 
is feeling too wretched to attend re- 
hearsal.”’ 

Young Wicks unlaced both ankles 
from the veranda railing. The beat 
of the one-step was throbbing within. 

“IT feel meaner than ever about that 
crab net,” he said. “And I withdraw 
my suspicions. But I had a letter from 
the governor this morning that made 
me sore. Some busybody reporter tel- 
egraphed the Moon a description of 
that turkey-trotting fun the other even- 
ing—lI got first prize for designing my 
own costume. Evidently it got on 
dad’s nerves; he intimated that an ad- 
vantageous office-boy opening was 
awaiting me. You know the sort | 
mean—running around to banks with a 
leather pocketbook chained to your 
coat.” 

“Why not?” asked the girl seriously. 
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“Just for that,” he chided, “I’m go- 
ing to teach you the tango.” 

In the next seven days J. Campbell 
Wicks manifested about every phase 
that his mother’s guest could disap- 
prove. To begin with, he belonged to 
the battalion of overmonogrammed 
youth. His twined initials were upon 
everything he carried, from cigarette 
case to watch’strap. When he mopped 
his brow, after a set of tennis, it was 
with a handkerchief of much finer linen 
than Miss Allaire herself used; it 
flaunted a violet “J. C. W.” in one 
corner—and just the suspicion of 
French extract. She disliked more 
than a hint of sachet in woman; she 
loathed scent about a man; even worse, 
he carried the handkerchief in his cuff. 
Mrs. Wicks showed her Jackie’s room 
one morning. It was in chintz, with 
the inevitable cipher in the center of 
the strips of embroidered linen show- 
ing beneath the glass tops of bureau 
and chiffonier. The device also adorned 
the left sleeves of neatly piled shirts 
in the drawers his proud motlier pulled 
open. It blazoned the pocket of the 
pajama jacket at the foot of the bed. 
3ehind her hostess Miss Allaire gri- 
maced as she regarded the clutter of sil- 
ver things upon the dressing table— 
all monogrammed, too. 

In less than one week she had ana- 





lyzed his popularity—it.lay passively 
among the men, aggressively among the 
women. There was no doubt that the 
male occupants of Put-Put verandas 
liked him. He was a splendid swim- 
mer, had played baseball on his univer- 
sity nine, on the beach was as well 
muscled an athlete as any of the others. 
But Jackie Wicks’ chatter was most 
welcomed by any chaperon; he was un- 
failingly consulted about table flowers 
and favors when a birthday dinner was 
contemplated; he had fixed the color 
scheme of a score of frocks that glided 
nightly over the club dancing floor; no 
incipient romance lacked him as a con- 
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fidant; certainly he was the repository 
of all midsummer gossip—it filtered to 
him from every angle naturally. 

He was an instinctive impresario as 
well as protagonist; the giddiness of 
the Put-Put Club was his for steering; 
he was czar of Things-to-do; in his 
busy brain he kept a docket of names, 
faces, past performances—so to speak 
—the nth-power possibility of gayety 
that reposed in everything and every 
one. There are many such as he—every 
summer colony boasts at least one mas- 
ter of the revels; Miss Allaire had 
rubbed elbows with several. But never 
before had she viewed a man whom 
she liked, whom she regarded as utterly 
male, playing the role. She did not 
find it pretty; interesting, yes; but 
memories of crab-net days arose within 
her, boiled angrily as she eyed Mrs. 
Wicks’ perplexity, pondered Wicks 
pére’s righteous displeasure, contem- 
plated Jackie’s monotonous, mono- 
grammed madness. 

She relapsed into primitive fury when 
she tripped out of the bathhouse of a 
morning to find every available Put- 
Putter clustered around J. Campbell 
Wicks, who was attired as a five-year- 
old girl, with pink-sashed Russian 
blouse, short pink socks, and a wonder- 
ful head of yellow curls. He stood 
with his finger in his mouth, simulat- 
ing shyness, while even Mrs. Martin 
Hemingway, the most sullen dowager 
on the reservation, fairly writhed in her 
Scheveningen chair. 

Young Wicks had been overhauling 
a trunkful of costumes the night be- 
fore, and had come across this Tri- 
angle Club garb of sophomore year. 
Instinct for one more “stunt” had 
touched him; Hart, the butler, had 
dropped a tray at sight of the nursery 
apparition clattering downstairs. 

Jackie hailed the approach of Miss 
Allaire eagerly. Her transparent re- 
sentment because of his deliberate 
journeying into the tropics of fun- 


making at first had amused, then had 
irritated. He liked this gray-eyed girl, 
with the tender mouth that screened but 
thinly real determination. Against his 
desire the savor of perpetual jest had 
begun to pall. But stubbornly he set 
his will against relaxing the pose of 
frivoling; foreseeing that some day he 
would hoist the white flag and ask to 
be reinstated in her esteem, he resolved 
to play out his last summer of foolery 
to the hectic end. He refused to ad- 
mit it even to himself, but his father’s 
letter had stung him deeply, stung for 
the reason that dim appreciation had 
flavored his own reading of that Bay- 
bright paragraph in the Moon. 

He toddled forward, stretching out 
both arms. 

“Won't oo take me thwimming, Mith 
Allaire?” he lisped. 

She flung herself into the bay, cut- 
ting the water with strokes whose 
swiftness only partially relieved hot 
anger; the blended laughter of the 
shore group followed. 

“Now you've dgne it!” she heard 
Percy Winslow shrill. “Hazing Bay- 
bright freshmen débutantes isn’t good 
form any more!” 

Once upon the float—she was the 
only swimmer out so early—she re- 
gained her equanimity. She sat upon 
the planking, gazing toward Raspberry 
Island. The sky was a satisfactory, 
dull blue that shot the Sound until it 
grew ribbony. A few gulls yonder, the 
darting of a catboat as it tacked in the 
flawy air, the cool touch of water at 
her ankles 

“IT was ridiculous—as ridiculous as 
Jackie,” she confessed to the spring- 
board. “Only I’m sorry. He’s too 
good sort for that.” 

She was still staring toward Rasp- 
berry when the float quivered. She 
found him grinning down at her. 

“Going to be nice and agreeable?” he 
asked. “And please give me a good- 
conduct mark. You didn’t hear. I 
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toe!” 

He was essentially the man now—his 
brown arms and legs muscled lithely, 
his dripping bathing suit banishing the 
memory of the nursery tableau of a 
quarter of an hour before. She 
laughed. 

“T ought to be angry,” she said. “But 
I find that I’m not. I'll race you back.” 

And she did, almost beating him; 
Hilda Allaire was quite as sturdy a 
swimmer as he. 

“By the way,” he told her on the 
bathhouse steps, “I’m going to ride to 
the village this afternoon. Why not 
go along? We've had but one gallop 
since you came.” 

It was nearly five when she heard 
the groom at the porte-cochére. She 
tripped below, slim and jaunty in boots 
and skirted jacket—Miss Allaire rode 
astride—to find only Flash Light, the 
chestnut, pawing the gravel. 

“Mr. Jack will join you at the lane 
turn,” explained the groom. 

Mrs. Wicks wayed adieu from her 
window. 

“She’s a dear girl,’”” murmured that 
matron. “Lovable and sweet, with just 
the thread of sternness stitched through 
her that Jackie needs. If only 4 
Sut being too wise a Baybrighter not to 
know that in such matters the gods 
work haphazardly, at best, she did not 
coin her wish completely. 

Miss Allaire was cantering toward 
the lane when Flash Light took the bit 
in his teeth, pirouetting at the beat of 
drumming hoofs behind. By the time 
she had him in hand, Jackie Wicks, 
upon his wicked-tempered black mare, 
Susan, was beside her ; that is, she knew 
it was Jackie Wicks; even most Put- 
Putters would not have recognized him. 
He wore a woman’s riding habit, was 
perched upon a sidesaddle, and needed 
no wig; a floppy-brimmed felt hat, with 
a brilliant puggaree, concealed the lack 
of one. 
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wanted to dive under and grab your 






“Tt’s a bet, Hilda!” he cried. “Percy 
Winslow didn’t believe I could buy a 
tin of marshmallows at Southport with- 
out being found out. Nearly the 
whole club is backing me. They voted 
you to go along as a witness; you 
haven’t any wager up. I knew if I 
told you it was another costume stunt, 
you'd refuse.” 

Swaying easily upon his dancing 
mount, his skirt fluttering—there was 
even a gold bangle upon his whip wrist, 
and a topaz brooch caught his collar— 
he was cause for wrath and yet was 
irresistible. He saw her waver. 

“It’s Alice Selden’s habit,” he said. 
“It made her peevish to find that it 
fitted me; she likes to imagine she’s 
willowy. Come on, Hilda! Be a good 
sport!” He flicked Flash Light with his 
crop. The chestnut decided things; 
they were off along the branch-hung 
road. 

“I’m going back to my choir-job 
hunting next week,” she said, a half 
mile beyond. “I suppose I might as 
well see you through one final bit of 
silliness ; life will be grim enough after 
Monday.” 

“I’m going to settle down myself, 
Hilda,” he vowed. “The governor may 
be right. Mother’s fine; she under- 
stands kiddishness. But, after all, 
dad’s a man; a man ought to know best 
about some things.” 

She watched him alight at Jake Hess’ 
Central Store and Post Office and 
emerge clutching a tin box; the usual 
knot of village loafers displayed no 
suspicion. And when; in an outburst 
of histrionic conceit, he falsettoed a re- 
quest to be helped into the saddle, there 
was not a raised eyebrow. 

“How about that?” he muttered as 
they trotted off. “These marshmallows 
will cost Percy Winslow a cool hun- 
dred. You're a brick, Hilda, to have 
come along!” 

They were halfway to 
when Flash Light cast a shoe. 


3aybright 











“Can’t take him home without re- 
pairs,” declared young Wicks. “We'll 
have to stop at ‘Devil’ Burke’s, at Lone- 
tree Corner. I hate to do it, too, for 
he tried to pot me with a shotgun once 
—I’d driven over one of his mongrel 
hounds. If I ever acted, I'll have to 
act with Devil Burke.” 

Whereat Miss Allaire sat erect and 
began to take a keen interest in pro- 
ceedings; cooked-up funning did not 
entertain her,,costume pranks held no 
inherent appeal to her sense of humor, 
but the spice of adventure was another 
matter. 

They drew rein at a ramshackle shed 
whence came the clang of a ‘sledge. 
Devil Burke did not disappoint her. 
Red hair tufted his low brow and 
knotted arms. He was not tall, but 
there was solid girth under his greasy 
leather apron; with one good eye he 
squinted impudently ; the fixed stare of 
the other labeled it glass. He had lost 
his left optic in a tavern brawl. A 
shambling boy, pale with the sapping 
heat of the furnace and a devouring 
fear of his employer, stood wielding a 
bellows, now and then moving hot 
pincers among the coals. 

Jackie Wicks, posing daintily, stood 
beside Miss Allaire, at the shed door, 
watching Flash Light being measured. 

“Where was it?” he whispered. 
“Devil Burke always reminds me of 
something in senior English. There 
was a blacksmith, and he worked in a 
dingle.” 

“IT know,” ‘she whispered _ back. 
“You're thinking of George Borrow. I 
got him when I was a junior; we do 
our English better at Wellesley. But 
‘the flaming tinman’ wasn’t a_black- 
smith; he mended kettles.” 

“Never mind,” said young Wicks. 
“Devil Burke is the flaming tinman. 
He’s the primeval brute. What was 


399 


the girl’s name in that Borrow book? 
“Isopel Berners,”’ replied Miss Al- 
laire. 
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“Tsopel Berners,” he repeated. “Do 
you know, Hilda, you remind me of 
her? You’re so absurdly square; you're 
so awfully bent upon taking things 
seriously, upon finding the pot of use- 
fulness gold at the end of the rainbow.” 

It was his first altogether sincere 
speech since she had come to Baybright. 
It stirred her strangely. Like so many 
earnest young women, she possessed a 
well-defined streak of the missionary. 

“Tsopel Berners, you may be sure, 
Jackie Wicks, would have despised a 
man’s parading in baby clothing, skirt 
dancing in paint and wig, galloping 
across country in a girl’s riding habit!” 

“Hang it, Hilda!” he exclaimed. 
“You’re always spoiling my mood of 
repentance!” Quite forgetting his role, 
he lighted a cigarette. 

The hobbledehoy of the furnace 
dropped the bellows handle. “Cripes!” 
he cried. “The gal’s got on trousers 
an’ him is in skirts!” 

His laugh had a wheeze in it. Devil 
Burke looked up from the chestnut’s 
shoe with a smothered oath, whereat 
the youth pumped vigorously again, 
pointing with his free hand to the door- 
way. 

“Well, I’m damned!” cried the smith, 
dropping the hoof and planting his arms 
akimbo. 

J. Campbell ‘Wicks tossed his ciga- 
rette into the road. 

“You'll try to remember, please,” he 
remarked, “that you’re being overheard 
by a lady.” 

Devil Burke threw back his head and 
roared. Marking his master’s enjoy- 
ment, the youthful phantom of the coals 
roared also, asthmatically. 

“That’s good!” the blacksmith rum- 
bled. ‘‘There’s ladies present, all right 
—ain’t there, Bill? An’ what lady’s 
name might you be takin’, you at 

He called Jackie Wicks by a name 
of his own choosing, for want of some- 
thing better; 1t was a name the utter- 
ance of which already had cost him his 
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left eye. The girl at the shed door, 
holding Susan’s bridle, did not scream; 
neither did she beseech J. Campbell 
Wicks to come away. Here was an 
unexpected crucible for the testing of 
male metal. Had a disinterested per- 
son been there to listen, he would have 
heard her breathe audibly, would have 
seen her bend forward with a glittering 
eagerness of eye that she had never 
sped toward theater footlights. But 
unless the onlooker had been Borrovian 
as well as disinterested, he would have 
been puzzled while she muttered: ‘The 
flaming tinman—the flaming tinman!” 

Young Wicks slipped out of his skirts 
with a quick movement that revealed 
him in khaki riding breeches. He 
tossed the brilliantly puggareed hat into 
a corner, wrought havoc with Miss Sel- 
den’s flimsy sleeves as he rolled them 
back. Apparently he had forgotten the 
gold bangle; it slid up and down his 
wrist as he beckoned Devil Burke from 
the anvil. 

“You'll fight—for that?” he asked. 

The smith glowered, with deepening 
interest. “Why, you’re the squib that 
killed my dawg!” he said. “It won't 
be fightin’. But I don’t mind knockin’ 
off to give you an all-fired good hidin’.” 

“But if I lick you?” persisted his 
visitor. “You'll shoe my horse for 
nothing ?” 

Devil Burke leered. 
that! I’ll hitch 
mains of you to your mammy, you hell- 
roarin’ cub!” 

“Step outside, please,” young Wicks 
invited. The corners of his mouth were 
trembling. ‘You might get cremated if 
I crammed you into your furnace by 
mistake.” He pointed to a level patch 
of green. 

“Come on, Billy,” said the smith. 
“You ain’t been to no circus sincet last 
summer.” 

Once upon the turf Jackie Wicks 
bowed courteously. “It’s only fair,” 
he said, “to tell you the name you’re 


“T’ll do better’n 


up an’ take what re- 


fighting under. You're the flaming tin- 
man. And this’”—he nodded toward 
the girl clutching black Susan’s bridle 
—‘‘is Isopel Berners.” 

The smith knited his brows fiercely. 
“Don’t go to namin’ me no names!” he 
thundered. “I give you your’n already, 
you squib!” 

“It’s only fair, too,” continued young 
Wicks, “to add that, in the book, the 
flaming tinman loses. Of course, Bor- 
row may have been wrong, you know!” 

Miss Allaire saw that, stripped-of his 
apron, the farrier of Lonetree out- 
weighed his enemy by many pounds. 
He was hard as his own nails, but the 
sledge had taken some of the speed 
from his shaggy arms, and cheap cross- 
roads whisky had slowed up his re- 
Jackie Wicks realized that this 


flexes. 


would be no boxing match; he knew 
no ethics gilded rough-and-tumble fight- 
ing; he must keep Devil Burke away. 
He wondered whether the welter cham- 
pion, who had taught him to spar at 


college, had really imparted anything 
serviceable in the way of self-defense. 

“Now, tinman!”’ he called. 

They were at it. 

Miss Allaire watched from the door- 
way, grasping the bridle; the bellows 
hobbledehoy fed his gaze at her elbow, 
slapping hands against thighs with evi- 
dent zest. 

“Cripes! He'll kill him!” he mut- 
tered. 

Young Wicks went down under the 
initial onslaught; but he was up again, 
and guarding before he could be fin- 
ished; there was a darkening, puffy 
spot beneath one eye. Devil Burke, 
slowed by a decade of sledge upon 
anvil, wheeled ponderously to follow 
home. As he planted himself for an- 
other blow, a riding-gloved fist whipped 
across his mouth; what the rasping 
leather left unmarred impact of lips 
against teeth completed. He spat a 
gout of red, mingled with blurred oaths. 
Jackie Wicks knew that the welter 











champion had included at least one real 
stab in his repertory. 

The bellows boy fidgeted from foot 
to foot joyously. “Look what he give 
him!” he screeched. “No one ever 
done that to Devil Burke before!” 

The battle was too brief to be in the 
least Homeric. It was simply a ques- 
tion of how soon the smith could close 
in a rib-cracking embrace. To accom- 
plish this, he was willing to take pun- 
ishment; the riding glove ripped and 
tore like sand paper, but with each 
thrust the drive behind it was lessen- 
ing. Twisting to avoid the persistent, 
red-haired arms, young Wicks slipped 
and went down, his lumbering _ enemy 
upon him. 

“Hey! That ain’t fightin’! yelled 
the bellows boy, as his master began 
to worry his prostrate foeman like a 
terrier. “The Police Gazette wouldn't 
stand for that!” 

Hilda Allaire, petrified beside the 
black mare, saw the anvil understudy 
walk, quite deliberately, toward the 
struggling pair and tap his master upon 
the skull with a small hammer, drawn 
from a hip pocket. Devil Burke floun- 
dered upon his back like a flurrying 
whale. The boy had become berserk 
by proxy, it seemed. He clapped the 
staggering Wicks on the back without 
another glance at the carmine-streaked 
features of his employer 

“You’re some scrapper, pal,” the girl 
heard him saying, as she returned from 
the shed after dipping a handkerchief 
in the tub where the pincers cooled. 


“He was tryin’ to wrastle you. That 
ain’t in the Queensbury book. I'll shoe 
the hoss myself for you!” 

Wicks stared between - swelling 


cheeks; there was revealed to him a 
hobbledehoy worshiper of the manly 
art at Lonetree Corner, an asthmatic 
believer in the chivalry with which tra- 
dition has invested the prize ring. 
“Ouch!” he cried, as the girl touched 
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his bruised flesh. ‘That water’s hot, 
Hilda!” : 

“Good luck!” shouted the furnace 
phantom, as Flash Light pawed the road 
and found the new shoe to his-liking. 
“I'm goin’ to beat it before he gits nasty 
again! I ain’t stuck on bein’ no black- 
smith, anyhow!” 

“We'll expect you to-morrow,” said 
Miss Allaire. 

They could see Devil Burke lifting 
his crimsoned visage from the turf as 
they trotted off. 

It was past dusk, fortunately, when 
they cantered past the Put-Put Club, 


where Winslow and a group hailed 
them. 
“Here are your marshmallows, 


Percy,” called young Wicks, tossing the 
tin box toward the veranda. “But you 
win! And I owe Alice Selden one rid- 
ing habit! Tell you all about it to- 
morrow !” 

You can do wonders with arnica and 
witch-hazel, plus hot water. Jackie 
Wicks regarded dinner with only a 
mildly disfigured countenance, which 
the dull-shaded candelabra did their 
best to shield from scrutiny. 

“Mother, I’ve news for you,” he said, 
with the coffee. “I’m engaged to Isopel 
Berners!” 

Mrs. Wicks’ spoon tinkled against 
china. But she rallied gamely. 

“I had hoped, Jackie,” said, 
reaching out and patting the hand of 
Miss Allaire, “that you were going to 
—well, no matter, son, I congratulate 
you. Who is she, dear? One of the new 
girls at the Hemingways?” 

“Mother’s a jewel, Hilda, but she 
isn’t Borrovian,” laughed J. Campbell 
Wicks. 

“You mean ” gasped Mrs. Wicks. 

“Do you mind?” faltered Miss Al- 
laire, with consummate hypocrisy, and 
just before being kissed. 

Devil Burke’s bellows assistant was 
nearly denied admittance by the in- 


she 
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credulous Hart on the following morn- 
ing. Mrs. Wicks herself banished the 
hostile butler. 

“We have been expecting you,” she 
said cordially. 

“Yes’m,” wheezed the furnace 
wraith, who had discarded overalls and 
was garbed in unmistakable Sunday 
best. “Hullo, pal!’ was his greeting to 
Wicks. “Your map is some mussed up, 
but you'd oughta see Devil Burke?” 

“A chauffeur’s job is what you 
want,” his host was convincing him, 
later. “You'll be out in the open a lot, 
and you can shake that wheeze. Show 
up at the garage on Monday. We'll 
be going back to town in three weeks; 
you go with us. Think of the Corbett, 
Junior, Athletic Club, Bill! You can 
see five bouts every Saturday night for 
a dollar!” 

“You're on,” muttered the asthmatic 
one. ‘There’s a package on the porch | 
brought along—the gal’s skirts and hat, 
you know.” 

“Thanks,” 
“Come upstairs, 
you.” 

Bill, the bellows boy, tiptoed into a 
chintz-hung apartment where Miss Al- 
laire was busy at a bureau drawer. 

“They ought to fit you,” J. Campbell 


said his new employer. 
I’ve got a package for 


Wicks declared. “And there’s a lot of 
handkerchiefs, too. You don’t mind 
the monogram, do you?” 

“Cripes!’”’ muttered the visitor from 


-Lonetree Corner, sniffing ecstatically. 


“T always did like lots of cologne.” 

“Which,” remarked Miss Allaire at 
luncheon, “‘was quite the unkindest cut 
of all.” 


“It was,” agreed Jackie Wicks. “But 


I’m through with monogrammed mad- 


ness. I’ve told Hart to burn up every 
costume. I’ve screamed my last 
falsetto note.” 

“Telegram for Miss Allaire,” inter- 
rupted the butler, proffering a yellow 
envelope. 

“Well, if that isn’t too disgusting!” 
cried the girl. “The Thirtieth Street 
Methodist says I can have that soprano 
position! It’s always the way. When 
you don’t need r 

“Wait a bit, Hilda,” urged her fu- 
ture lord and master. “Have you any 
idea what wages bank runners get?” 

“Are you going to ask that nice 
Harkins person to be best man?” she 
demanded inconsequentially. “I'd like 
him better than Percy Winslow.” 
Bill, the bellows 
admitted 


boy, 
Jackie 


“IT suppose 
would hardly 
Wicks. 


do,” 

















DIDN'T want any romantic 
alventures,” said the man 
gloomily. 





He lounged in the doorway 
of a little hut hastily but 
securely built of new lumber. His dark 
eyes passed discontentedly from the 
scene within the hut to the glowing 
tropic wilderness outside, the stretch of 
gleaming, yellow beach beyond, and, 
rimming that, the arc of glittering sea. 

His noticeably tall figure was clad in 
white duck and soft white 
shirt, both badly soiled. The shirt 
sleeves were rolled above his elbows, 
showing his muscular, corded forearms, 
folded his broad chest. The 
lower part of his face was clothed in 


trousers 


below 


a three months’ growth of dusky, 
brown-black beard. It was of a full, 
quare contour, balanced by the broad, 


knotted forehead above. The deep-set, 
wide-apart eyes, underneath their hard 
brown shine, brooded darkly. He was 
about thirty years of age. 

The girl looked up at him thought- 
fully. 

“Am I a romantic adventure?” 
asked. 


she 


She sat in a deep wicker chair in the 
center of the hut’s neat single room. 
Her costume was several degrees less 
conventional than the man’s. It con- 
sisted chiefly of a gray cotton-flannel 
blanket which wrapped her completely. 
5 


Her shoulders and arms, emerging from 
the blanket, were clad in a soft white 
shirt, exactly like the man’s, except that 
it was clean, whose superfluous bigness 
dripped absurdly away from them and 
fell back in loose folds from her slender 
neck. The sleeves were rolled up 
above her wrists. Her loose, light- 
brown hair spread like a veil over her 
shoulders and the side of the chair. 
Her face was quite colorless, though 
she did not look ill; and her large blue 
eyes dwelt upon the man without a 
trace of self-consciousness or confu- 
sion. 

“Am I a romantic adventure?’ 
said. 

“Obviously!” he retorted bitterly. 
“What else can you call it when you re- 
a tropic 


, 


she 


suscitate a drowned lady in 
solitude ?” 

“If this is romance,” the girl ob- 
served meditatively, “I don’t like it at 
all. It’s horrible to be drowned, and 
worse to be resuscitated. That nasty, 
strangly stuff you made me swallow!” 

“Whisky!” he exclaimed. “Where 
were you born? And how on earth did 
you manage to tumble off that ship?” 

“Just that way,” she answered 
calmly. “I tumbled. You was 
talking to some people I had got ac- 
quainted with a little while after dark. 
I felt ili, so I went to the rail to get the 
air. There was no one near, and it 


see, | 
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was dark, and suddenly I turned faint. 
I think the ship gave a lurch, but I’m 
not sure. Anyway, the next thing I 
knew I was in the water, struggling. 
I didn’t feel faint then. I seemed to 
be fighting in the water a long time, 
strangling and trying to swim. Fortu- 
nately my skirt was very old-fashioned, 
and I could-swim a little. But prob- 
ably not much. I never swam before 
in anything larger than a gymnasium 
tank. Still, I thought there was no use 
giving up until I had to. The next thing 
I knew I was in fiery torment, every 
inch of me—and your horrid whisky in 
my mouth.” 

‘bh suppose,” he suggested cynically, 
“you thought I was the Prince of Dark- 
ness ?” 

“No,” she replied, “I thought it was 
some one on the ship. And I tried to 
tell them to send a wireless message to 
mamma. I forgot she wouldn't know 
anything about it.” 

“At what hour did 
board?” he asked. 

“T don’t know. 
but not very long after.” 

“The tide must have 
straight in to my beach. 
pass near enough for that. 
thrown up on the sand at eight-twenty, 


you fall over- 


It was after dark, 
carried you 
Ships seldom 


You were 


and regained consciousness at eleven- 
forty-three, after about three hours and 


twenty minutes of vigorous restorative 


measures. \re you feeling much the 
worse for it now?” 

She shook her head, and the veil of 
her hair swayed languidly. 

“Rather tired and bruised, but that’s 
all, I think.” 

“The worst of it is,’ she added, after 
a pause, “that, as you say, I shall have 
to stay here a month or six weeks.” 

“That,” he agreed grimly, “js the 
worst of it!” 

“And,” she went on, her voice for 
the first time faltering, ‘‘and I can’t 
send any message! They will find out 
that I fell overboard, but not that I was 


rescued. Mamma—will think I am 
dead.” 

She set her teeth on her under lip. 
The man in the doorway moved rest- 
lessly. 

“You would be,” he returned, with a 
kind of nervous brutality, “if a penur- 
ious government hadn’t established a 
one-horse experiment station, with a 
one-horse scientist in charge, on a God- 
forsaken little island in the least-visited 
part of the earth—if you except the 
poles.” 

“It’s an American island, isn’t it?” 

“It is. Discovered in 1869 by an 
American seaman who loaded it onto 
his long-suffering country. The coun- 
try retaliates at length by sending me 
here to experiment on some agricul- 
tural possibilities of these latitudes.” 

“Why don’t you have a wireless sta- 
tion?” 

“Why don’t I have a palace hotel 
retorted the man, “with verandas and 
bathing beaches and suites de luxe!” 

“Well, but something might happen 
between the visits of that ship. You 
might get sick.” 

“IT never get sick.” 

“You might be attacked by savages.” 

“There aren’t any savages.” 

“Except you,” said the girl very 
softly, in the depths of her mind. 
Aloud, she said: “Or wild animals.” 

“None of them The 
part of my business. I’ve 


are dangerous. 
animals are 
got twenty-seven species under observa- 
My observations and my planta- 
moment of my 


tion. 
tions 
time.” 

“Haven’t you any one to help with 
the rough work—some native, or kind 
of Man Friday?” 

“Thank Heaven, no! Do I want any 
native or Caucasian fool scaring my 
birds off their nests, trampling over my 
plants, or meddling with my papers? 
Not much!” 

“Tsn’t it lonely?” 

The man smiled grimly. “‘There’s not 


require every 














much prospect that it will be for the 
present!” 

She passed this over with a faint 
smile, saying gravely, as one who draws 
a conclusion: “You like solitude.” 

“No, I don’t!” the man denied vigor- 
ously. “I hate it. But I don’t like 
company.” 

She pondered this quite seriously be- 
fore she turned her blue eyes upon him 
with a kind of impersonally sympa- 
thetic comprehension. 

“That’s hard.” 

“T like hard things.” 

“And you hate easy things and soft 
things ?” 

“I do!” the man declared, snapping 
his teeth shut upon the word. 

After a minute’s silence she stirred 
in her chair, leaning forward. 

“Didn’t you say my clothes were 
quite dry on the bushes outside? I 
believe I’ll go and gather them in. I’m 
quite sure I can.” 

She rose, swaying a little, drawing 
the blanket about her with a neat hob- 
ble effect at the ankles. Her long mane 
of fair hair swept to her hips. She 
shook it back, looking around it in- 
quiringly. 

“I don’t remember whether you said 
anything about hairpins?” 

“There weren't any,” returned the 
man. 

He drew back from the doorway as 
she his arms still folded. 
Watching her, a reluctant spark of some 
kind kindled in the depths of his gloomy 
eyes, 

Her bare white feet crossed the cabin 
floor in little, mincing steps, like a 
pigeon’s or a Japanese lady’s, They 
were small feet and gracefully formed. 
They had pink. soles, whose pinkness 
curled up the and 


advanced, 


around toes stole 


upward along the sides to melt swiftly 
and delicately into the white-rose white- 
ness above, like the pink of a baby’s 
feet 
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At the door she hesitated. “Are 
there any snakes ?” 
“Four or five varieties. Most of 


them are harmless.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” cried the girl, 
recoiling. “Won’t you please, if you 
don’t mind, bring in my things?” 

Smiling contemptuously, the man 
dashed outside. On a number of low- 
growing bushes near, in the blazing 
sunshine, were spread a dark-blue serge 
skirt somewhat stained and torn, the 
tattered remains of a_ lace-trimmed 
white shirt waist, a pair of little, high, 
laced shoes, two long black stockings, 
and several other articles of more in- 
timate feminine attire. All these the 
man swept together swiftly, hardening 
the contemptuous expression of his 
mouth. 

When he reéntered the hut, the girl 
was standing beside a large, battered 
desk in one corner, which, with the 


shelf above it, held his small and 
severely selected library. She had 
drawn forward one volume—a large 


one—which had lain open on the desk. 
As he darkened the doorway, she looked 
up, her eyes dancing delight. 
“You were reading ‘The Tempest’ !” 
she exclaimed. “How appropriate!” 
“Why appropriate?” demanded the 
man coldly. “There has been no tem- 
pest that I am aware of.” 
“But there is an island,” she insisted. 
“And two people alone on it—except 
for the spirits! Are there spirits?” 
“There are not,” returned the man 
dryly. “Here are your clothes. You'll 
find needles and thread in this box. 
Help yourself to anything you want in 
my chest there. I’m going over my 
platitations now, and I shan’t be back 
till dark. In about an hour dissolve 
one of these bouillon tablets in a pint 
of hot water—you know how to light 
the gasoline stove ?—and drink it down. 
In another hour take another one. If 


you're afraid of snakes, keep inside.” 
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So saying, he departed to his planta- 
tions. 

When he returned through the swift- 
fallen, moon-mellowed tropic dark, a 
tranquil light shone from the cabin 
window. The girl, completely dressed 
in her surprisingly rehabilitated ward- 
robe, was busy with needles and 
shears. Her hair, neatly braided, hung 
in a long tail down her back; a multi- 
tude of wavy filaments, escaping the 
central braid, crinkled and clouded 
about her head. She greeted him with 
a quiet smile. 

“I would have had supper ready if 
I had known—l’ve been looking at the 
canned things. Of course, you didn’t 
expect me, and I was afraid there 
wouldn’t be enough to last. I’ve been 
thinking I could raise a garden if you 
have the right kind of seeds. And I 
can do the cooking and sweeping and 
washing.” 

The man listened, frowning slightly. 
His ill humor had not decreased through 
the afternoon hours. 

“It will probably be impracticable to 
work out any rational scheme of divi- 
sion of labor,’ he replied grumpily. 
“As to the food supply, that will be 
ample. You're evidently not accus- 
tomed to calculating rations. If you 
like, you may watch while I get sup- 
per.” 

She put aside her work, and followed 
silently and alertly his swift and silent 


preparation of the evening meal. When 


it was ready, he drew up to one side 
of the little table his revolving desk 
chair, and motioned her to move her 
wicker chair to the other side. The 
cabin afforded no others. She obeyed, 
and the meal began silently, both of 
them eating with appetite. 

“You may try your hand at cook- 
ing to-morrow, if you like,” the man 
said abruptly. “I suppose you've got 
to do something. Clean up the house 
if you want to. But mind you don’t 
touch my desk.” 


“What do you keep there?” asked 
the girl, glancing toward it. 

“My records and observations, of 
course. You couldn’t understand them; 
and be sure you don’t touch them when 
I’m out. Women always want to med- 
dle! By the way, what’s your name?” 

“Lilian Lane.” 

“Lilian is a foolish sort of name. 
Girls ought to be called Jane or Sarah 
or Susan—something sensible.” 

“Jane Lane would be worse, wouldn’t 
it?” demurred the possessor of the crit- 
icized prenomen. ‘What is yours?” 

“Oh! I thought I had. told you. 
Alonzo G. Packard.” 

“Alonzo,” murmured the girl softly, 
“is awful!” 

“Well!” Mr. Packard arrested a 
forkful of canned baked beans halfway 
to his mouth. “I wasn’t named to please 
any finicking female!” 

“Not even your mother?” suggested 
his vis-a-vis. 

“No. She died, I believe, before | 
was named.” 

“Oil” 

There was a momentary silence, until 
Miss Lane said ingratiatingly : 

“I’m sorry I was mean.” 

Mr. Packard stared glacially. A‘ mo- 
ment later he said, with a poor attempt 
at elaborate nonchalance: “You did 
not annoy me in the least!” 

**Now I'll wash the dishes,” the girl 
exclaimed when they had _ finished, 
“while you—write up your observa- 
tions?” 

“Very well,” the man-assented heav- 
ily. 

He went to his desk, surrounded 
himself with a confused litter of untidy 
papers, and began to write with con- 
centration. After a moment he pulled 
from his pocket a pipe and tobacco 
pouch, started to fill the pipe, paused, 
and turned frowningly toward the girl. 

“T suppose you object to tobacco ?” 

“Not in the least,” she returned 
cheerfully. 














“You ought to, then!” he retorted. 
“It doesn’t hurt me, but it does hurt 
nine-tenths of those who use it. You 
ought to exert your influence against 
it. Women are always prating about 
their influence!” 
* “If it doesn’t hurt you,” Miss Lane 
rejoined, “I’m sure your example will 
not injure me or the animals.” 

Grunting indeterminately, he lit the 
pipe, and turned back to his desk. 
Quietly and neatly, Lilian Lane removed 
every trace of the supper. Then she 
spread out her work on the table, and 
again busied herself with shears and 
needle. The man at the desk wrote 
uninterruptedly for a time. At length 
he laid down his pen, swung his chair 
half about, glanced furtively at the girl, 
carefully emptied and refilled his pipe, 
took a more leisurely survey of the girl, 
relit the pipe, and began to smoke in 
slow puffs, and finally, as if acciden- 
tally, turned his chair to sucha posi- 
tion that any casual look about the 
room could not well avoid the girl. 
She glanced at him once, and smiled 
sociably, but said nothing. 

Presently he asked abruptly : 
are you doing?” 

“T’m making a shirt waist out of that 


“What 


shirt of yours I had on. By making 
the sleeves short, I think I can get out 
two. I hated to take it,” she added 
apologetically, “but this one really will 
not wear much.” 

“Hm! You're accustomed to sew- 
ing?” 


“Oh, yes. I make most of my clothes 
in the vacations.” 

“Vacations ?” 

“I’m a teacher of English in a little 
college in Nebraska. So I’m very unac- 
customed to the sea!” 

Hm! Consider yourself 
itellectual, I suppose?” 

“Not particularly,” 


“Teacher! 


Miss 


Lane re- 


turned blandly, refusing offense. “You 
don’t have to be very intellectual to be 
a teacher in Nebraska.” 
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There was a short silence, broken 
only by the click of her shears and his 
meditative puffs. 

“I’m behaving like more or less of 
a brute,” he remarked unexpectedly. 

“You are, rather,” Miss Lane as- 
sented dispassionately, laying one piece 
of cloth accurately upon another. 

“T have reasons,’ he retorted 
stiffly. 

“I supposed you had.” 

A very brief pause; then Mr. Pack- 
ard jerked the pipe f lips, 


my 


from his 
leaned forward earnestly, and fixed his 
hearer with intense eyes. 

“I think women are the curse of the 
world!” he said energetically. “They 
are soft, crawling, treacherous, poison- 
ous things like the snakes they make 
such an ado about! They perpetually 
hamper and destroy man through his 
weaknesses. They appeal eternally to 
his pity. Pity!’ He struck the desk 
violently with his fist. “The pagan 
called it a vice, and the pagan was dead 
right! But women live on it. They’re 
parasites. They suck the strength out 
of the man they fasten on. And there’s 
no getting away from them,” he ended 
disgustedly. “You bury yourself on an 
island in the middle of the ocean, and, 
almost out of human possibility, you 
get your 
beach !” 


The girl 


one of ’em.washed up on 
sat with suspended needle, 
giving her whole attention to the prob- 
lem. 

“You could have just left me on the 
beach,” she suggested. 

“No, I couldn’t!” the man retorted 


passionately. ‘No, I couldn't!” 
She nodded thoughtfully. “I see. 
And your very humanitarianism is 


turned against you.” 

“Well,” he remarked, returning the 
pipe to his mouth, “I hardly thought 
you’d see it in that light.” 

“Oh,” she answered, rapidly weaving 
can see 
another person’s point of view.” 


the needle along the seam, *] 
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“You’re different from most women, 
then.” 

She flicked the lightest, swiftest, 
edged look at him from under her 
lashes. 

“Perhaps it is a rather unusual gift,” 
she said. 

He finished the pipe in silence, and 
knocked out the ashes. 

“I will go so far as to say,” he ob- 
served ponderously, “that if a human 
female had to be wrecked on this 
island, you are, perhaps, as little ob- 
jectionable as any.” 

“Thank you!” she rejoined. “I can 
say, for my part, that if I had chosen 
a rescuer, I might—possibly—have 
done worse!” 

“T doubt it!” said the man shortly. 
He rose, pocketing the pipe. “The 
bunk over there is yours. I'll camp 
outside. ‘ Breakfast a half hour after 
dawn to-morrow. Good night!” 

Lilian woke from the dreamless sleep 
of deep bodily fatigue to a thumping 
on her door casing. 

“Get up!” called a voice. “I'll have 
the fish ready to fry in ten minutes.” 

In less than ten minutes she was 
dressed, and, tossing back her tumbled 
hair, stepped out into the rose-and-biue 
marvel of dawn. The sea, a rippling 
level at high tide, stretched endlessly 
out to the morning, rosy and restless 
and dimpling as a maiden’s smile. Over 
it blushed an auroral sky. Shafts and 
glints of gold broke out of both, as if 
from some exquisite, mutual conscious- 
ness too great to bear. The island it- 
self, all its colors subdued in the early 
light, waited in reverential hush, in 
lustral purity, the outbreaking revela- 
tion. 

“Oh, how 
Lilian, 

Mr. Packard, on his knees in the 
sand, was scraping scales from his 
morning's catch of fish. He nodded 


beautiful!” breathed 


amicably. 
“There’s a quiet little pool over be- 


hind that rock, if you feel inclined for 
a dip in the sea before breakfast. 
Towels in the box under the bed.” 

Lilian followed the suggestion. She 
came back glowing, her cheeks afire 
with the dawn rose, her eyes sharing 
the blue sparkle of sky and sea. 

“I adore the island!” she cried, in- 
truding upon Mr. Packard’s advanced 
culinary cares in the cabin. “Oh, I’m 
so glad I’m alive! I wasn’t properly 
grateful yesterday. You’re a great and 
good man. And your island is the love- 
liest place in the world!” 

“How about snakes?” queried Mr. 
Packard, serving the fried fish. 

“T haven't seen any. How deliciously 
you cook! What are we going to have 
for dinner?” 

Somewhat later in the day, Miss 
Lane stood on a knoll sparsely covered 
with bushes, a few rods from the cabin, 
gathering small, scarlet berries from 
the bushes into a pan she held. A little 
distance down the slope stood Mr. 
Packard, similarly employed. They 
worked silently in a morning mood of 
content and peace. 

The girl drew a deep breath, catch- 
ing in it a whiff of some sweet, strange 
fragrance, 

“*The isle is full of magical airs,’ 
she quoted, “though, I believe, in the 
book it means musical airs.” 

A bird began to sing in a neighbor- 
ing thicket, a wild, elfin jubilance, ceas- 
ing abruptly. She listened with up- 
raised hand. “And it goes that way, 
too!” she added. 

“That bird,” said Packard, “is a 
hitherto unidentified variety—a distant 
cousin of the mocking bird of the 
Southern States. I’m thinking of call- 
ing it Wimus Packardi.” 

Really?” cried the girl. ‘And are 
the things in your plantations new, 
too?” 

‘Some of them are. 
ing with a new variety of cocoa bean 
that’s going to have considerable finan- 


I’m experiment- 
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cial significance if I succeed in devel- 
oping it satisfactorily. That's not all, 
of course. The climatic possibilities 
are to be investigated as thoroughly as 
possible. It takes time. but I’ve got 


some promising experiments over there. 


I’m doing some things in artificial cross 
fertilization that are going to have re- 
sults Burbank never dreamed of! If 
some of my things work out as they 
promise now, they’ll revolutionize the 
industry of the tropics!” 

“Tell me about them!” demanded the 
girl. 

He did; she listened with shining 
eyes. 

“You are Prospero in his magical 
island!” she cried. “If that isn’t magic, 
what is? With your books, and your, 
wand of science, you rule here and 
create. Do not all the creatures of the 
isle obey you, my Lord Prospero?” 

Packard smiled indulgently. 

“IT wish they did, Lady Miranda.” 
And he added, grinning awkwardly, 
that the role of father to a beautiful 
young lady was beyond his expecta- 
tions. 

“You gave me life,” she answered 
seriously and softly. “I don’t forget, 
really.” 

Packard 
growled. 

“I’m sure there are spirits on the 


she 


turned red. “Stuff!” he 


island, too,” went on gayly. 
“There’s Caliban, the earthy spirit of 
crude nature and savageness and 
growth. He must be your familiar, be- 
cause you work in the earth with wild, 
growing things and—nature.” 
“Nature,” observed Packard paren- 
thetically, ‘is rather inclusive.” ? 
“And delicate Ariel, spirit of, swift 
intelligence and joy. I wish I could 
coax Ariel to do my spiriting!” 
“You're a fanciful young lady,” said 
Packard. ‘‘Where did you get all those 
ideas ?” 
“Oh, we teach all that in our English 
classes nowadays. What a perfect cli- 
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mate the island has! I always supposed 
it was hotter in the tropics.” 

“This is the best time of year. It 
will be hotter by and by when the 
trades break.” 

Mr. Packard's amiable mood lasted 
for more than a week. He showed 
Lilian his nearer plantations, which 
were rather dreary stretches of un- 
picturesque plants. He gave her the 
freedom of his library, which she found 
largely unreadable, the books proving, 
even when apparently written in Eng- 
lish, of incomprehensible purport. He 
answered her vivid questions about the 
island, and conversed with her indul- 
gently in such scant leisure hours as 
he appeared to have. At length he even 
trusted her with certain purely me- 
chanical copyings and arrangements of 
his records. 

Meantime, they settled rapidly into 
a mode of living not unpleasing to 
either. Packard rose from his al-fresco 
blankets at dawn. He usually prepared 
breakfast while Lilian took her morn- 
Ang plunge. But all the rest of the 
household ‘tasks she speedily assumed. 
They filled about half her day. 

At the very first, these labors wearied 
her. Then they became an effortless 
amusement, too soon done, but not too 
the delights that followed. 
The afternoons spent habitually 
wandering along the Fear of 
snakes and other dangers kept her from 
exploring the interior of the island; 
and, anyway, she preferred the shore. 
The long reaches of sand and rock, the 
joyous winds, and all the moods of the 
myriad-minded ocean fascinated her. 
Prairie child as she was, some deep, 
sympathy woke and 
laughed in her. The blood in her veins 
danced with the waves and sang with 
Sometimes her feet danced 


soon for 
she 


shore. 


ancestral sea 


the winds. 
and her lips sang for sheer, vital joy 
of their company. As the sun lowered, 
delicious hunger drove her home to its 


more delicious satisfaction. And later, 
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dreamless sleep caught her out of the 
exquisite day and swung her to the 
crest of another lovely dawn. 

She never had a dull moment. When 
other interests slackened, she reread 
Shakespeare. She considered her pres- 
ent life wildly exciting, romantic to 
the verge of ecstasy, and Mr. Packard 
a very interesting character, but cer- 
tainly a little odd and—difficult, at 
times. 

Then Packard’s humor changed, and 
he became difficult indeed. This was 
after a certain day when a long, hard 
chase toward the lair of one of his 
twenty-seven species had led him to a 
shoreward part of the island far from 
his usual haunts. Glancing around a 
huge escarpment of rock, Packard had 
been astounded to see a human being 
—female—in crazy motion on_ the 
beach. Then he had perceived it to be 


the sedate Miss Lane, capering and 
posturing and throwing kisses at the 


waves. Packard’s first darting thought 
had been that solitude had driven her 
out of her head. Then he had caught 
the wild grace of her attitudes and the 
sea-blown music of her voice: 

“Come unto these yellow sands!” 

Packard’s lip had curled contemptu- 
ously, but he had not left his coign of 
vantage till Ariel’s songs had all been 
sung out, and Lilian Had gone. 

Chat evening he said abruptly: 

“Well, you got your wish—about 
coaxing Ariel to play with you.” 

“Oh!” Miss Lane blushed faintly. 
“You remember that?” 

She was busy with the sewing that 
always occupied her evenings, the mak- 
ing and mending that her wardrobe con- 
tinually required. She mended Pack- 
ard’s clothes, too, but always in his 
absence. 

“Ariel used to do a turn or two for 
me,” pursued Packard morosely, “but 
he hasn't been near me since you came 
to the island.” 


“sight—I give you credit for that. 


“Oh, well,” she answered lightly, 
“you have Caliban.” 

Packard started and flung a strange 
look at her. 

“The less said about Caliban,” he 
muttered, ‘the better!” 

“And what about the damned witch 
Sycorax?” she queried, with nervous 
lightness. 

“She's dead!” said Packard, clench- 
ing his teeth on his pipe stem. “She’s 
dead !” 

After this he became markedly un- 
pleasant, varying from frowning si- 
lences to bitter denunciations of women. 
Miss Lane studiously avoided giving 
him any tangible ground of offense, ac- 
cepted his moods serenely, listened 
thoughtfully to his complaints, weigh- 
ing her soothing answers carefully, and 
parried his sarcasms with imperturba- 
ble good temper. 

One evening he crowned a scornful 
tirade on woman’s dependence and van- 
ity with the mocking assertion: 

“I suppose you want me to fall in 
love with you!” 

“T don’t want you to,” replied Miss 
Lane, rather too quickly; “but, of 
course, I can’t help seeing ‘ 

She stopped, biting her lip. 
cried Packard, start- 
“Seeing 


“Seeing what ?” 
ing violently from his chair, 
what ?” 

“That 
will,” 

“Afraid! Me afraid!” Packard 
paced the floor’ excitedly. **Look 
here,” he demanded, stopping to lean 
across the table, fixing angrily earnest 
eyes on Lilian’s, “you've got some in- 
I Now 


can be 


horribly afraid you 


you re 


man to man—you 


tell me, as 
honest as a man!—do you see any sign 
in me of such condemned foolish- 
ness?” 
“Well—you 
about it.” 


“That's nothing! 


any 


get in such a temper 


I get in a temper 
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about everything. My temper has been 
spoiled.” 

“That should not be difficult to rec- 
tify, though,” remarked Miss Lane 
tactfully, “for a man with your strength 
of will.” 

’ackard ignored this, and turned im- 
patiently away to stride back and forth 
for several minutes. Again he stopped 
irresolutely. 

“Since we’re upon this topic—this 
absurd topic—perhaps I had better tell 


you 
He paused doubtfully, eying Lilian’s 
calm countenance. 
“But possibly you don’t yourself feel 
any inclination to—any tendency 


any 
to—er 

“Fall in love with you?” suggested 
Miss Lane unemotionally. “No, I do 
not.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed Packard. 

He threw himself into his chair, re- 
trieved his forgotten pipe, forgot it 
again, and sat glooming darkly into 
space. He spoke no other word that 
evening till his muttered “Good night!” 

Packard’s moroseness grew. He 
brooded through impenetrable silences. 
His communication was yea, yea, and 
nay, nay. He toiled every possible mo- 
ment in his plantations; but this in- 
crease of labor brought no increase of 
appetite. He grew gaunt and heavy- 
lidded. Mostly he avoided looking at 
Lilian, but sometimes she caught his 
eyes upon her with a hot pain in them 
that mysteriously scorched her. A 
vague uneasiness stirred in her bosom, 
pricked through with something flat- 
tered, something shamed. 

One night, Packard, working sternly 
at his desk, uttered a curt exclamation 
of annoyance about some misiaid paper. 
Lilian went to his side, and, reaching 
over, sought through the pigeonholes 
with nimble fingers. She was wearing 
one of the short-sleeved shirt waists she 
had made, and her arm, stretched across 


the table of the desk in front of Pack- 
ard, was bare almost to the shoulder. 
It was an arm exquisitely rounded and 
delicately tanned, its creamy contours 
holding the rose-filled look of bound- 
ing health. Along the small wrist and 
soft inner curve of the elbow ran tiny 
blue veins. 

As she laid the paper before him, 
she saw that the man’s whole body was 
quivering with a tense, scarcely per- 
ceptible tremor. One hand gripped the 
edge of the desk, the thumb nail white, 
the tendons of the wrist corded and 
strained. A purple pulse beat throbbed 
in his temple. 

That evening her hands fell often, 
perplexedly idle, in her lap. She sat 
with needle suspended, her brows knit, 
her troubled gaze fixed on vacancy. 

Thereafter, fear was her counselor, 
fear, veiled and incredible. She did 
not know what she feared. It was 
monstrous, she told herself, to be afraid 
of Mr. Packard. But she was afraid. 
Most of all, she was afraid of her 
fear. She held it in leash like some 
wild animal, stealthy and cowed, and 
looked it dauntlessly between its pri- 
meval, panic-mad eyes. She guarded 
herself ceaselessly from any least be- 
trayal of her fear, as if it were indeed 
some jungle beast whose leap waited 
only her first flinching breath. And all 
the time she disbelieved in it; the wild 
thing she held in leash was a fabulous 
creature that never had lived or could. 

One evening she suddenly remem- 
bered that she had left part of her 
washing to dry on the stones of the 
beach where the tide might overtake it 
before dawn. She slipped from the 
hut, not sorry to be out of Packard’s 
oppressive presence. Returning in the 
starlight, her arms heaped with vague 
whiteness, she saw that the light was 
out, and, coming closer, discerned 
Packard’s figure lounging in the door- 
way. 

“Sit down 


here a little while,” he 
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said, indicating the large, flat stone that 
served for doorstep. 

“Did the lamp go out?” she asked. 

“T put it out,’ he answered, laugh- 
ing awkwardly. “The moths were so 
thick.” 

“IT must take the washing in,” she 
said. 

He took the loose, white mass out 
of her arms and tossed it inside the 
hut. 

“Now sit down,” he said, barring the 
way. 

She sat down quietly on the irregular 
surface of the stone, and he sank be- 
side her. 

“The moths are getting to be a nuis- 
ance,” she observed collectedly. “The 
door and window ought to be screened. 
I shall put down screening on the list 
of desirable supplies I’m making out.” 

Packard did not speak. He took her 
hand in his and held it. His own was 
hot and throbbing. 

She dared not withdraw her hand 
at once. That were to tempt the wild 
beast’s spring. She let it go limp and 
lifeless, and sought desperately for 
some commonplace thing to say. 

Soft starlight sweetened the bland 
and mystic dark. Beyond the beach the 
ocean crooned a murmurous night song. 
Balmy and poignant fragrances, heavy 
with nature’s sex lures, wandered 
about them through the yearning, ca- 
ressing, tropic night. In the lock of 
their clasped hands his blood beat a mad 
call to hers. 

Her voice, in spite of her sharpest 
effort, ran a little off the key. 

“The stars are closer here than they 
are in Nebraska.” 

“Yes!” said Packard. ‘They are!” 
And as she sat silent, amazed at her 
trusty tongue’s betrayal, he went on 
huskily: ‘You can say things like that! 
You’ve got that way of seeing things! 
That’s what makes you—Lilian. Airy, 
fairy Lilian!” 

“Imagination?” Her voice this time 


was true to its note of light uncon- 
cern. “Oh, the imagination is all yours. 
Imagination is the core of your won- 
derful work, I think. Have the cocoa 
beans podded yet?” 

He answered reluctantly, but she plied 
him with questions aimed so true to 
the heart of his interest that a spark 
of enthusiasm kindled. 

“I think you are a great man, Pros- 
pero,” she said at length reflectively, 
cradling her chin in her palms. 

He looked at her through the lumi- 
nous starlight. 

“Ariel!” he half whispered. 

After a further space of talk, she 
gave him a quiet good night, and went 
in. 

She did not deceive herself with any 
thought of finality. She knew she had 
won only a truce. 

It turned hot and hotter. The sea 
breeze died. The blazing days beat 
down, unrelenting, on the sultry island. 
The sea was an infinite, hard, fierce, 
dazzling glitter. All the vegetation of 
the island leaped into a mad jungle riot 
of luxuriance and growth. It flamed 
in bold, deep-colored, thick-petaled blos- 
soms of unreserved tropic beauty. 
Brilliant insects darted intensely or 
fanned a languid way through the pas- 
sion-laden air. On ledges of rock in 
the depths of the island bright-colored 
snakes lay coiled in the sun 


[The heat precluded Packard from 


any connected labor in his plantations 


He spent much of the day stretched 
out near the cabin in a vine-grown 
thicket of palm and oleander, with a 
book of which he turned no page for 
hours together. Later, he tossed sleep- 
less under the burning stars. Some- 
times he came white-lipped from these 
vigils of the day or the night; and a 
madness grew in his tormented eyes 
Lilian held her soul in quietness. 
Imaginative, sensuous, impressionable 
creature as she was, she lived these 


days at a steely tension. Hers was the 
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perilous safety of one who carries a 
brimming cup the slightest touch may 
jar to overflow. 

“Lilian,” said Packard, “will you 
marry me?” 

It was evening in the hut. The sul- 
triness had dropped from the island 
late that day, leaving in the air a 
strange, palpitant heaviness. There 
was no wind, but the ocean had begun 
to lash along the shore with a sound 
quite new to Lilian’s ear, a sound wolf- 
ish and ominous. But the coolness was 
a relief. In Packard’s face, too, was 
relief—of a kind; a wild, bright look, 
a sort of hungry happiness. 

His words were so different from 
the formless face of her fear that she 
answered jestingly: 

“T couldn’t think of letting you be so 
false to your own principles. Women 
are parasites and i 

“Don’t talk like that! I mean it.” 

She laid her steady, clasped hands 
on the table. 

“IT don’t think it’s quite fair to either 
of us,” she said slowly, “to consider 
that question now. Of course, I’m the 
most attractive woman on the island, 
as you are certainly the nicest man— 
but that doesn’t prove anything.” 

“It proves everything,” said Pack- 
ard. “Everything! I’ve been through 
the demonstration. Do you see where 
we come out?” 

“You talked 
you didn’t even like me.” 

“Like you!” Packard laughed aloud. 
“Why, that. was only bluff. You know 
that as wellas Ido. You've got brains! 
You understand everything. That’s 
where you get me so hard! And you're 
such an adorable prude! That’s the 
way you've piled it up! The woman’s 
old game—but it always works. Well, 
it’s played out now! This is my inning. 
It’s my turn now! Right now!” 

He bent a little forward, his mag- 
nificent physical frame so full of a 
curious elastic resilience that he scarce- 


have sometimes as if 


ly seemed to touch his chair, his eyes 
sparkling, insistent, devouring. 

“Don’t you see, Lilian?” 

Her eyes met his steadily. His eyes 
plunged into them audaciously, darted 
aside to embrace her hair, her arms, 
her neck, returned to the intimate en- 
counter ; but hers were unwavering and 
cold. 

“You have done me the honor to ask 
me to marry you,” she enunciated de- 
liberately. ‘You must give me time to 
decide. The ship will be here in two 
or three weeks. I will give you my 
answer then.” 

“No; that won’t do. Two or three 
weeks more of hell, and seeing you slip 
through my fingers then! I’m going to 
kiss you to-night!” 

“Mr. Packard, we’re not children. 
We're not irresponsible. It isn’t as if 
we were surrounded by all the con- 
ventional—by all the customary r 

“Safeguards! That’s the word you 
want.” 

“Safeguards of society. We have to 
depend on ourselves alone. We're all 
the pillars of society there are.” 

“Precisely! That’s it exactly. We 
are society; and what we decree is law 
and right. This island is a complete 
organic world in itself, and I am the 
undisputed lord of it, and you my 
queen. I've been all over that—do you 
think I’ve easy road? I’ve 
put up the best fight there is in me. 
But nature is stronger than I am. And 
nature’s right, Lilian!” 

“In two weeks your organic world 
will be only a part again, when the ship 
comes in.” 

“And we will sail away in her, if 
you like, and be married by a parson 
with whatever denominational tag you 
please!” ~ 

“You are taking a great deal for 
granted. You assume that I wish to 
marry you.” 

“Yes! I assume that!” 


come an 
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“You are mistaken. I do not.” 

He leaned far toward her, paling, but 
not with any kind of doubt or inde- 
cision, rather with certainty and de- 
cision. 

“IT don’t know how to tell you. You 
call me Prospero. Well, it lies in me 
to work that spell. It’s only to wave 
my wand. Do you think you can eat 
yourself into a man’s flesh and soul 
till every breath and blood beat is quick 
with you, without giving him a return 
power over you? I can make you as 
wholly and madly mine as I am yours.” 

A sharp gust of wind, like a pas- 
sionate sigh, blew in at the open door 
and flickered the flame of the lamp. 
Though her trembled, Lilian’s 
voice was clear when she spoke: 

“If that were true—which I do not 
believe—you have no right to do it.” 

“The only right in the world— 
power. What's the use of pretending 
you don’t understand? You've seen 
how it is with me.” 

“T have not seen,” 
frosty with nascent contempt, “that you 
could cease to be a gentleman.” 

He was not angry; and she realized 
with a sinking heart how bad a sign 
that was. 

“That’s a word,” he said. 
got beyond words. We're up 
the elemental. What do we care for 
the world’s silly distinctions ?” 
them.” 


7 
limbs 


she said in a voice 


“We've 


against 


‘Tr care deal fot 

“The 
Lilian. 
tongued old gossips. 
you please, and what will it say of you 
when it knows you've lived here on an 
island alone with one man?” 

“With Mr. Packard, the scientist.” 

“Tt doesn’t know me. It cares noth- 
ing for me, nor I for it. We're be- 
yond the world, Lilian. We're dealing 
with the fundamental forces the world 
is built on. We’re a part of that fun- 
damental force, and we're moved irre- 
You can’t get 


a great 
won't care for you, 
It’s a scandalous nest of bitter- 


Be as prudish as 


world 


sistibly at nature’s will. 


away from nature. You can’t get away 
from—Caliban.” 

She concentrated a world of quiet 
scorn in her stinging tone: 

“T took you for Caliban’s master!” 

It reached him with an unexpected 
reaction. 

“Master? I’m master here! I am 
the lawgiver of this isle, by the only 
right any lawgiver has—that of formu- 
lating the laws that exist already in 
nature. The law is that we love each 
other!” 

He started from his chair. 

“Stop!” she cried, with uplifted hand. 

She was on her feet, but stood her 
ground behind the lamp. They faced 
each other across the table. 

“I do not love you,” she said. An- 
ger and terror fought in her quivering 
voice till indignation blazed above 
them. ‘What have you ever done to 
make me like you? You’ve been bitter 
and cynical and rude and unkind. You 
haven't treated me with common po- 
liteness, and now you try to ferce your 
unwelcome—affection upon me. 
cause I’m alone and unprotected, you 
take advantage of that to threaten me 
brutally and shamefully. I think your 
ideas about women are detestable. | 
think your mind perverted and your 
I do not like you.” 
There was an instant of 
“All that?” said Packard softly. 
Lilian She had 
a two-edged truth, and the cén- 
She did 


Be- 


character base. 
silence 
was dumb. struck 
with 
trary blade recoiled upon her. 
like him in spite of all! 

“I’m an ill-tempered 
Packard musingly, ‘but 
tempered now, am I? Do you know 
why? Because it isn’t worth while. 
Because you'll see all that so differ- 
ently to-morrow.” He moved swiftly 
toward her. ‘‘Words don’t explain, but 
you'll understand !” 


fellow,” said 


I’m not ill- 


Something paralyzing and delicious 
swept out from him and enveloped her. 
She caught her hand to her failing 
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heart, and flung the orfe forked word 
left. 

“What would your wife say?” 

Packard stopped dead, turning yellow 
white. 

“My wife! 
you mean?” 

“The woman you 
couldn’t hate her so much unless 
were tied to her.” 

“She’s nothing!” cried Packard 
fiercely, “You are my wife! Noth- 
ing in that dead world exists any more! 
There’s only you and me and _ the 
island,” 

She thrust him back. 

“There is the sea,” she said. 
“What do you mean?” he cried, 
prisoning her arms. 

‘The sea—would 
again——” 

“The sea shall not have you! 
are mine!” 

A blast from the night tore into the 
room, drew the flame of the lamp up 
the chimney, and dropped the hut in 
darkness. 

He seized her in his arms. She 
struggled, drowning in flame, summon- 
atom of muscle and will to 


What wife? What do 


You 


you 


hate so. 


im- 


take me—back 


You 


ing every 
resist him. 

A sword of fire struck between them. 
In the lightning’s flare he saw her face 
strained backward. It was exactly the 


ittitude, exactly the look of livid white- 


ness, set teeth, and glazing eyes she had 


took her from the sea. 


would 


worn when he 
Exactly the 
she meant—— 

Packard’s arms relaxed. He stag- 
gered back in the crashing dark, stum- 
bling over the wreck of the lamp which 
the wind had swept to the floor. 

“Oh, my God!” he said. “Oh, my 
God!” and again, “Oh, my God!” 

He called himself an agnostic, but the 
words were the cry of the sin-conscious 
from the depths to the 


look she yet wear, 


soul, the cry 


heights. 
The lightning flared 


again, and he 


saw her crouching, wild-eyed, near the 
bottom of the bed, the wind beating 
back her hair and garments, 

A tearing and rattling crash, mixed 
with the howl and roar of wind and 
thunder, told him that some part of 
the hut had given way. Peril of the 
frantic elements lay outside, but sure 
destruction within. 

Packard was not an imaginative man; 
perhaps for that reason the picture he 
saw on the darkness cut closer to the 
core of him. He saw her hiding from 
him in the black confusion, preferring 
the storm’s mercy to his. 

He made his way toward the place 
where she had_ been, battling against 
the wind, stumbling through the débris 
of the cabin’s furniture. He touched 
her dress. 

“We must get out of this!” he 
shouted. ‘The house will go. This is 
only the beginning! Will you come?” 

He dared not grasp her. Her hands, 
groping outward, found him—and did 
not shrink. He drew her erect, and 
together they fought their way to the 
door. ) 

The wind met them like a solid wall, 
but Packard could have gone through 
a solid wall just then. Bending low, 
he wrestled through the doorway, pull- 
ing Lilian with him. 
bitten by swift, lurid 
flashes, lit the dark. The air was full 
of flying things- twigs, bruised 
flowers, branches of trees. Flecks of 
foam fell upon them, and dashes of 
spray torn from the crests of huge 
waves in the vague, white, trembling 
wall of ocean far up the beach. 

The wind whirled them about in- 
stantly as they passed the corner of the 
hut, and drove them in toward the cen- 
ter of the island. Packard steered their 
course for a cave he knew among the 
rocks, as best he could with the wind’s 
tumultuous aid. With one arm he 
clasped Lilian, with the other strove to 
shield her from the missiles of the 


\ wild wanness, 


-léaves, 
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storm. Her arms were locked around 
his waist. The wind lashed him with 
her hair and wound it about his neck. 

All at once came the rain. It de- 
scended in a slashing, furious torrent. 
In a few seconds they were wet to the 
skin, drenched, blinded, stifled. The 
rain beat them like whips, wrapped 
them in sheets of falling water, rav- 
ished them of sight and breath and 
strength, and hurled fresh torrents on 
their crouching heads. Packard drew 
Lilian for a moment’s respite into the 
shelter of a great tree whose tossing 
top strained and shrieked to the tem- 
pest. When they had caught their 
breath, they went on. Hardly had they 
passed beyond the sweep of its branches 
before the tree fell. 

Their way was flooded and slippery. 
Fallen trunks blocked their progress. 
The rain and wind assailed them with 
unceasing fury. Incredibly weary, 
gasping for breath, with pounding 
hearts and aching muscles they strug- 
gled on. 

At last they rounded a turn of rock 
and gained the shelter of the 
They threw themselves on the cave 
floor, wet as they were, too exhausted 
for any thought save surcease of tur- 


cave. 


moil, and slept. 
When Lilian woke, the sun was shin- 


ing at the cave’s mouth. 


Packard sat 


beside her. In the moment of waking 


she thought she saw a still misery in 
his eyes, but at her second glance it 
He watched noncommittally 
as she strove to sit up. She was stiff 
and sore in every muscle. Suddenly 
‘she clutched his arm, staring fearfully 
into the depths of the cave. 

“T thought I saw a snake!” 

“Probably you did. The rocks are 
full of them, and will be 
filled with water.” 

“ont OhF 

She held his arm tighter. At least, 
he thought, she feared him less than 


was gone. 


their holes 


a snake. 


“Shall we go down and see if any- 
thing is left of the hut?” he said. “It’s 
better to keep moving.” 

They went down together through 
their devastated world. The sun was 
shining brightly, the sea throbbing and 
sparkling. Among the litter of vege- 
table ruin they saw dead bodies of birds 
and small animals, 

The hut was a shapeless ruin to 
Lilian’s eyes, but Packard, after study- 
ing it and discovering his tools, formed 
a plan of reconstruction on a humbler 
scale, and fell to work. Lilian sat on 
the sand and shivered. 

He glanced at her once or twice, then 
left his work and gathered a handful 
of bark which he shredded into a bat- 
tered tin cup with water from the 
spring. The resulting decoction he 
made her drink, and ordered her to lie 
down on a stretch of sand already warm 
and dry. 

An hour or two later, coming around 
from the rear of his structure, he looked 
toward Lilian. His heart 3good still. 

She lay motionless, her Breast rising 
in long, slow inhalations, her eyes wide 
open and fixed. A foot from her face 
a gray-and-green-mottled snake bear- 
ing dashes of crimson, the deadliest of 
the island species, sat in its coil and 
rhythmically waved its flattened head 
before her. 

“Don't 

He caught up a 
had flung on the sand. 
proached the snake, and 
thrust the end of the stick between it 
and the helpless girl, with subtle move- 
ments teasing it to strike. Instantly he 
jerked the stick backward, pulling the 
creature by its fangs, which were caught 
momentarily in the tough, fresh bark. 
Repeating the maneuver, he drew it 
away from her. He had not thought 
how he should kill it, weaponless, nor 
did he think now. He tempted it to 
one last dart of rage, and stamped his 


softly 
tempest 


said Packard 
branch the 
Quietly he ap- 


move!” 


cautiously 


heel upon its head. 
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Afterward he went back to her. She 
lay with closed eyes, long, convulsive 
shudders shaking her from head to 
foot. He bent over her, took her in 
his arms, made sure she had not been 
bitten, chafed her cold hands and limbs, 
and roughly made her sit up. Her 
rigid muscles relaxed ; she trembled vio- 
lently, clung to him, and presently be- 
gan to cry. He soothed and caressed 
her with lifeless kindness, while she 
wept upon his breast, softly, but with 
helpless abandon. 

“It was—so horrible!” she sobbed. 

“It’s dead,” he answered. 

As she quieted, he began to tremble. 
At that drew herself out of his 
arms, 

“I'll behave now!” she said, smiling 
with a quivering lip. ‘“I’m—so silly!” 

Packard said nothing. He went back 
to his work on the hut. Presently she 
got up and began to help him. Either 
Packard’s bark infusion or the nervous 
shock had cured her incipient illness. 

Late th the day they made a meager 
meal upon some canned things they had 
found uninjured among the ruins of the 
hut. 

“We shall have enough to eat, shan’t 
we?” asked Lilian doubtfully. “The 
island is full of eatable things, isn’t it ?” 
material!" Packard 
“Most of the 
gone, and civilized people don’t take 
well to a diet of 
It’s not romantic, but there’s more risk 
for us in trying to live on the uncooked 
produce of the island than there was 
in the hurricane.- If we could only get 


she 


replied 


stuff's 


“D-. . 
Raw 
grimly. canned 


raw fish and yams. 


fire again!” 
“Why can’t we have fire?” 
lost it!” 


groaning, 


“Because we've returned 
Packard, almost “All the 
matches were soaked, of course. We've 
got steel, but there’s no flint on the 
island. Savages rub two pieces of wood 
together, but that takes an expert. 
We've lost fire.” 


“I saw smoke about an hour ago,” 
said Lilian. 

“What?” cried Packard, soringing to 
his feet. “Where?” 

She pointed. “Over there! I 
thought the lightning had struck some- 
thing, and I meant to tell you, but I 
forgot.” 

“Gather together the dryest things 
you can find against that rock,” com- 
manded Packard, and he leaped away 
toward the barely perceptible hint of 
smoke. 

In an hour he returned, carrying a 
large piece of bark covered with a bed 
of earth, upon which rested a pile of 
deep red coals glowing through a veil- 
like powder of white ash. 

“The lightning struck a hollow tree 
up there,” he cried. “The inside was 
dry as tinder, but the rain put the fire 
out above and held it down. The fire 
smoldered down into the heart of the 
tree. There was a big bed of live coals 
over the roots. There!” he exclaimed, 
as the flame sprang up the face of the 
rock. “Now we can live!” 

They lived. The labor of mere liv- 
ing, in their newly primitive state, ab- 
sorbed them. They valued at their es- 
sential worth stray salvages from the 
storm—a battered skillet ; a half-empty 
can of salt, rusty and caked with wet; 
a rag of towel wrapped round the limb 
half a mile inland. They 
that the old hut had 
incredible luxury and 
convenience. The new was a 
clumsy and flimsy shelter, but it served. 
The weather, to Packard’s intense: re- 
lief, continued clear. 

Lilian was sitting in the wicker chair, 
the only article of furniture they had 
retrieved practically uninjured from the 
wreck, one evening in the hut’s narrow 
space. Packard sat in the doorway. 
They could see each other only as vague 
shadows in the darkness, lit within by 
a faint, straggling spark from their 
hearth fire, covered for the night, lit 


ot a tree 


discov ered been 
a dwelling of 
one 
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without by a far glimmer of clouded 
Stars. 

“The ship may come to-morrow,” 
said Packard. 

“Oh!” murmured Lilian. 

“It’s the earliest probable date. If 
it does come, I shall not have another 
chance to talk with you.” 

“But you are going, too?” 

“Yes. I must get another equip- 
ment. I shall come back. The planta- 
tions weren’t greatly injured. The sea- 
son won't be lost. I shall come back.” 

He fell silent, and she was silent, 
too. She, of the ready tongue, had 
grown shy and scant of speech. 

“There’s something I want to say,” 
Packard went on with difficulty, “if 
you'll let me. You needn’t be afraid. 
I know what you think of me. I 
haven't forgotten what you said—that 
night. It’s all true. And more, I was 
lower than that snake I killed.” 

She murmured, in the pause he left, 
some faint denial. 

“You know I was!” said Packard 
harshly. “It’s true, too, that I’m not 
free. I have a wife. I don’t know 
why I was born like this. I was al- 
ways the same—half brute and half— 
something better, maybe. I wasn’t well 
brought up. One of those sourly pious 
old women had charge of me. I’m not 





excusing myself. Well, my wife was 
different. I'll say nothing against her. 
She’s my wife. I despised women. | 


despised myself more because of that 
in me which women appealed to. I 
came to this island to get out of the 
life I scorned. I accepted the appoint- 
ment in a fit of exasperation and con- 
tempt. It was a way out of the hid- 
eous snarl. I wanted to break human 
relationships and bury myself in na- 
ture. In a way, it helped; I love the 
work. But it isn’t good to be alone.” 

He stopped for a longer space than 
those broken pauses of thought. Lilian 
murmured something quite inarticulate. 
Packard drew a long breath. 
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“Then—you You came out of 
the sea. When I found you on the 
beach, you were just a fellow being | 
must save if I could. I didn’t think I 
could. I fought for life and breath. 
How I fought! And, at last—you were 
born to me, like Eve. Nothing can 
change that. From your first conscious 
breath I was afraid of you—afraid of 
loving you. When I knew I did love 
you—I called it love then—I fought it 
with all my strength. Not for your 
sake; for mine! I knew how bitter 
love can be. I knew I had no right 
to love you. I knew my love could 
only harm you. I did think of you, 
too. But in the end I went mad, I 
loved you then. You can’t understand 
it, but I loved you. I love you better 
now.” 

There was a moment of utter silence 
in the hut. It was very dark. 

“I've told you this,” Packard re- 
sumed, “because we shall soon be sep- 
arated forever, and I want you to un- 
derstand. You despise me, and you’re 
right, but I want you to know what 
you've been to me, and what you will 
be to me. If I ever do any good work, 
if any. discovery of mine ever makes 
a place and a name for itself in the 
world, I want you to know that it’s 
dedicated to you. Perhaps you can 
forgive me, then. If any good comes 
out of my life, it will simply-prove what 








you’ve been to one misbegotten son of 
Adam. That’s all.” 

His hand touched her foot in its worn 
and shabby shoe. An instant later she 
felt upon it a pressure, not of his hand 
—and he was gone. 

All that night, at intervals, she heard 
him pacing the beach. 

In midforenoon of the next brilliant 
day, a shout from the headland near- 
est the cabin struck upon her heart 
sharp knowledge of the end. 

“Tt’s coming!” shouted Packard. 
“It’s close!” 





+ 
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Breathlessly she climbed the steep 
ascent and stood beside him. 

The steamer was clearly visible, its 
trailing smoke, its long, gliding form, 
even the multitudinous, antlike move- 
ment on its decks. 

At sight of it they both shouted. as 
if they could be heard, and waved their 
arms wildly, although Packard assured 
Lilian that the steamer was undoubt- 
edly bound for the island. Afterward 
they stood silent, and watched it grow 
larger. It was the world coming down 
upon them. 

Packard turned abruptly, and scram- 
bled down the headland. Lilian fol- 
lowed. The rocks shut out the ship 
now. They were alone for the last 
time in their solitude. 

“This is good-by,” said Packard. 
“Will you shake hands?” 

She gave him both hers, 

“Mr. Packard, I—I—want to—thank 
you——” 

“Don’t!” said Packard. 

He dropped her hand, and went into 
the hut. 

Few were the preparations they had 
to make. They did what they could 
—which was not much—to make them- 
selves tidy and presentable. Then they 
went down to the beach ‘together. 

Packard broke their mutual silence. 

‘Prospero is leaving his island,” he 
said, “but not exactly in triumph! His 


] 


vand is broken, though, and his books 


le troyed, and Ariel —” 

He shut his mouth hard, turning 
away. She wrung her hands at her 
breast; then they went out toward him, 
unseen. 

A vast, hoarse bellow filled the air. 
It was the voice of the ship. She ap- 
peared, rounding the headland, very 
large now and imposing, unmistakably 
making in for their lonely little beach. 

It was the world indeed! [ndivid- 
uals could now be distinguished on her 
deck$. A beautifully dressed woman 
with a long white plume sweeping over 
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her stylish hat, standing near the gang- 
way beside a natty gentleman in gray, 
smote Lillian with a sudden conscious- 
ness of her rough braid and tattered 
shirt. 

As the gangplank descended, a stout- 
ish, middle-aged lady in black, with a 
white, worn face, shook off the detain- 
ing hand of a ship’s officer and started 
down it. 

“Mamma!” screamed Lilian. 

They met midway of the gangplank 
in a frantic embrace. 

The mother spoke first. 

“There was just a chance!” she 
sobbed. “Your Uncle Wilbur looked 
up everything, and found there was 
just a chance, and he insisted I must 
come by the first ship. Oh, my girl, 
my girl!” 

Struggling hard to regain her Middle 
Western stoicism, she drew Lilian up 
the gangplank. Packard followed, 
stony-faced. 

But the ship could contain itself no 
longer. The story of the mother’s for- 
lorn search for the lost daughter had 
penetrated it. There had been deep 
excitement since the spyglasses had 
discerned two figures on the headland. 
An impulse of delicacy kept most of 
the passengers away from that part of 
the deck where they must enter, but 
as they came on board a storm of cheers 
and a waving flutter of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs broke loose. 

The outburst of popular sympathy 
upset Mrs. Lane’s tottering composure. 
She swayed against the rail with her 
handkerchief to her face, and Lilian 
bent over her. 

The woman with the white plume left 
the gentleman in gray and confronted 
Packard. 

“Tt’s you!” she said briefly. 

“You!” he echoed. 

The lady glanced swiftly about. 
Save the absorbed mother and daugh- 
ter, there was no one within hearing. 

“Lon Packard,” said the lady rap- 


+ 
* 
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idly, “I hope you’ve realized before this good! Let me present my husband, 
that I wasn’t going to let you spoil Mr. Burton Highland!” 

the rest of my life! I didn’t have the The men bowed to each other 
slightest trouble about the divorce. dazedly. 

Everybody knew what a perfect brute Lilian caught Packard’s hand, and 
you'd been to me. I haven’t touched drew him forward. 

your money, and you needn’t try to be “Mamma, this is Mr. Packard. 
mean now because it won’t do you any am engaged to him.” 


aye 


PIERROT REJECTED 


HE moment’s past— 
With sudden grace 

[he mask you cast 
Aside replace. 
The violin, 
The clarionette, 
Again begin. 
Forget Pierrette 
And debonair 
Upon the sleeve 
Seem still to wear 
The heart you leave. 
What though the eerie 
Tune grow false? 
What though you weary 
Of the waltz? 
You’re still Pierrot 
To all the rest, 
So smiling go 
With idle jest 
None but Pierrette 
Sees through the role 
Woe’'s silhouette 
Against your soul. 





A little while 
To feign delight, 
A little while 
And then the night 
Will whisper through 
The stars that set: 
“Pierrot, adieu. 
Adieu, Pierrettte.” 
Witt FRANCIS. 

















Find the Woman, You will find her in almost every generation, in almost every country, in 
almost every big city—the super-woman. She is not the typical adventuress; she is not a genius. The 
reason for her strange power is occult. When philosophers have thought they had segregated the 
cause—the formula—what you will—in one particular swper-woman or group of super-women, straight- 
way some new member of the clan has arisen who wields equal power with her notable sisters, but 
who possesses none of the traits that made them irresistible. And the seekers of formulas are again at 
sea. What makes the super-woman? Is it beauty? Cleopatra and Rachel were homely. Is it 
daintiness? Marguerite de Valois washed her hands but twice a week. Is it wit? Pompadour and 
Du Barry were avowedly stupid in conversation. Is it youth? Diane de Poictiers and Ninon de 
l’Enclos were wildly adored at sixty. Is it the subtle quality of feminism? George Sand, who num- 
bered her admirers by the score—poor Chopin in their foremost rank—was not only ugly, but disgust- 
ingly mannish. So was Semiramis. The nameless charm is found almost as often in the masculine, 
“advanced” woman as in the delicate, ultrafeminine damsel. Here are the stories of super-women 
who conquered at will. Some of them smashed thrones; some were content with-wholesale heart- 
smashing. Wherein lay their secret? Or rather, their secrets? For seldom did any two of them 
follow the same plan of campaign. 


MADAME JUMEL 
New York’s First Official Heart Breaker 


7 


SAR to the north, on New deposited his heart; and although the 





York City’s westerly side— woman whose name it bears ended her 

on One Hundred and Sixti- days there, not as Madame Jumel, but 

eth Street, near St. Nicho- as Mrs, Burr. 

las Avenue—stands almost Che house once stood far in the silent 
the sole American memorial to a super- country. But the thin, throbbing 
woman. It takes the shape of a colo-  jisland’s life crawled northward inch by 


nial dwelling, two and-a half stories inch, until to-day the mansion crouches, 
high, white, crowned by a railed gazebo, miscast and bewildered, amid a forest 
and with rear extensions and columns of new and top-heavy flat houses 
and the rest of the architectural fan- happy hunting ground for none-too- 
tasies wherein our new-world ances- rich homeseekers—and is shaken by the 
tors rejoiced. jar of “L” and New York Central 





It is called the Jumel mansion, after trains. 
Madame Jumel, although it originally Poor old house! Bewigged and 
belonged to Mary Morris, an earlier small-clothed Great-gran’ther Peregrine, 
and more beautiful man slayer, at from Pompton, caught in the screaming 
whose dainty feet George Washington, eddy of a subway rush-hour crowd at 
with solemn, but futile, protestations, the Grand Cefitral! 
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So much for rhapsody. The Jumel 
place is worth it. For there ghosts walk 
—the stately, lavender-scented old vil- 
lains and villainettes who made up New 
York’s smart set a century and a quar- 
ter ago, when flats were called “rook- 
eries’” and polite folk would scarce 
mention such things. 

In those days, when any theme was 
too darkly disreputable or indelicate 
for discussion—and a few things still 
were, in that ante-white-slave era— 
people were prone to refer to such 
doubtful topics as “shrouded in mys- 
tery,” and to let it go at that. There 
was more than one event in the cradle- 
to-grave career of Madame Jumel that 
called for and received the kindly mys- 
tery shroud. As far as coherence will 
allow, let us leave the shroud snugly 
tucked around those events. I men- 
tion it, at the outset, only because more 
than one chronicler has used it to ac- 
count for hiati—or is it hiatuses? The 
former sounds more cultured, some- 
how—in the lady’s career. Whereas, 
nearly all, if not quite all, these gaps 
can be bridged quite easily by well- 
authenticated facts. Some of them too 
well authenticated for complete com- 
fort. 

And so to the story. 

Aboard a ship bound north from the 
West Indies, one day in 1769, a woman 
after the birth of 
not 


died, a few hours 
her baby daughter. It 
sary to remove any wedding ring from 
the dead mother’s finger before bury- 
ing her at sea. One story says that 
her orphaned daughter’s father had 
been a French sailor named Capet. An- 
other and wholly diverse tale says that 
the baby was not born at sea at all, 
but in the Providenée, Rhode Island, 
poorhouse, and of unknown parentage. 


was neces- 


You see the shroud of mystery was 
pressed into service very early in the 
biography. 


In any event, soon after the ship 
touched at Providence, a Rhode Island 
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tradesman’s wife was so attracted by 
the prettiness, of the solitary girl baby 
as to adopt her. At the subsequent 
christening, the rather uninspiring name 
of Eliza Bowen was bestowed on the 
child. No one seems to’ know why. 
More mystery, and not a particularly 
thrilling one at that. 

In strait-laced ways and to all de- 
mure modesty, Eliza was reared. And 
at fifteen she was not only the prettiest 
girl in Rhode Island, but one of the 
cleverest and—so declared the pious 
—one of the very worst. In those 
days and in New England, it was de- 
lightfully easy to acquire a reputation 
for, wickedness by merely failing to 
conform to all the ideas of the blue- 
law devotees. Shan’t we give Betty 
Bowen—her commonly used name—the 
benefit of the doubt? 

We know she was not only blessed 
with unwonted beauty, but with an ex- 
ceptional mind. She had, in full meas- 
ure, even in girlhood, the nameless and 
irresistible charm of the super-woman. 
She was reckless, high of spirit, impa- 
tient of restraint, inclined to listen over- 
kindly, perhaps, to the pleadings of 
her countless rural admirers. 

* Then, when she was only seventeen, 
Colonel Peter Croix came into her life. 
Croix was a former officer in the British 
He had 


more or 


army and lived in New York. 
plenty of money, and was 
less what, a century later, would have 
been called a “rounder.” 

How this middle-aged Lothario 
chanced to meet the Rhode Island belle, 
no one knows. But meet her he did. 
He was the first man of the world who 
had come into Betty’s rustic life. By 
contrast with the local swains, he was 
Or so she.found him. -At 
all events, she did not resist. She 
eloped with him, and Rhode Island 
knew her no more. Her real career as 
a heart breaker had set in. 

To New York, Colonel Croix brought 
There he installed her 


irresistible. 


his inamorata. 


























in a stately frame house at Thirty- 
fourth Street and Fifth Avenue, on the 
spot where, afterward, A. T. Stewart’s 
white marble domicile used to excite 
the out-of-towners’ awe, and where now 
a trust company’s building stands. 

Betty wore amazingly costly clothes, 
paying for a single dress far more than 
for her year’s wardrobe ,in Rhode 
Island. Croix festooned jewelry, 
Christmas-tree-like, over her neck, hair, 
and hands. She blossomed like the 
rose. Croix, inordinately proud of his 
conquest, also brought shoals of his 
friends to call, which was a mistake; 
for Betty had no leanings toward mo- 
nop lies. 

Like the hackneyed, but ever-useful, 
meteor, Betty flashed upon stark young 
eighteenth-century New York. The 
city—so far as its male population was 
concerned—threw up both hands in 
blissful surrender. 





Croix’s friends—some of them round- 
like himself, them fat, 
solid, but beauty-loving financiers— 
formed a court of beauty around the 
fair newcomer. Betty’s consummate 
charm drew to this court other and 
loftier men, too. 

For example, one of her foremost 
adorers was a brilliant, magnetic young 
statesman whose birth was perhaps as 


ers some of 


obscure as her own, but whose self 
made name was already beginning to 
ring through America. He was Alex- 


ander Hamilton. He had a high-born 
and attractive wife of his own, and an 
adoring nestful of children. But Ham- 
ilton believed in monopolies no more 
than did Betty, and he became her 
adorer. 

Another of the higher type of men 
who came a-courting Betty was a states- 
man of almost equal fame—a little fel- 
feet tall 
build, whose strikingly 


handsome face was lighted by enormous 


low, scarce five four inches 


and slight of 


black eyes almost ophidian in their mes- 
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meric power—particularly over women. 
He was Aaron Burr. 

Burr was a lady-killer of the first 
order. He was not a man of bad 
morals. He was simply a man of no 
morals at all. But he was also a man 
of no fear, and a genius withal. He 
knelt, not in submission, but in ironic 
admiration before Betty. And she, like 
fifty other women, was swayed by his 
hypnotic eyes and his wondrous love 
eloquence. 

At the house of which Croix had 
made Betty the chatelaine, Burr and 
Hamilton often met, but never at the 
wish of either. For they hated every 
bone in each other’s bodies. 

They had been at loggerheads as mere 
lads, when together they had served 
on General Washington's staff during 
the Revolutionary War. Afterward, in 
social and political life, they had 
clashed, and clashed fiercely. Now, as 
rivals for the interest of the volatile 
Betty, their smoldering hate flamed 
forth lurid and deathless. F 

And thenceforth, fanned by new 
political and other causes, that death 
hate grew. It came to a head seven 
years later, when, in the gray of a chilly 
morning, the lifelong rivals faced each 
other, pistol in hand, in the fields be- 
yond Weehawken Heights; and when, 
at the first volley, Hamilton sprang high 
in air, then crashed to the earth, mor- 
tally wounded. 

Yes, in her time Betty had—directly 
or indirectly—much to answer for. 

George Washington Bowen, in after 
years, swore that he was the son of 
Betty and of the Father of his Coun- 
try. This the Jumels fiercely denied. 

Among the  business-men_ guests 
Croix brought to Betty was an 
enormously rich old French wine mer- 
chant, Stephen Jumel by name. This 
1804—the year of Hamilton’s 
death. Jumel was fifty; Betty was 
twenty-seven. Jumel was passing rich; 
Betty had shrewdness enough to realize 


see 


was in 
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that her own fortunes, under her pres- 
ent circumstances, depended solely on 
her looks and her charm. As beauty 
is not eternal and as charm sometimes 
fails to outlive it, the super-woman 
deemed it wise to accept -the infatuated 
wine merchant’s offer of marriage. 

Indeed, she is said to have angled 
with Napoleonic strategy for that same 
offer and to have won it only after 
a sharp struggle of wits. Jumel was 
no fit opponent for her, then or ever 
after. From the first, they appear to 
have had but a single will between 
them—and that was hers. 

On April 17, 1804, Betty and Jumel 
were married in St. Peter’s Church in 
Barclay Street. The wedding’s record 
still stands in the parish archives. So 
does the statement made on that occa- 
sion by Betty—a statement charmingly 
at variance with all other records of 
her origin. For in the church register 
she wrote that she was born in 1777 
and was the daughter of Phcebe and 
John Bowen—the latter a drowned sea 
captain. 

New York, having a somewhat tena- 
cious memory, eyed the bride askance 
—or so she fancied. And, like many 
a later American, she sought to cover 
any possible reputation scars by a 
European veneer. She persuaded her 
husband to sell out many of his New 
York interests and to take her to Paris 
to live. Which, ever obedient, he did. 

Napoleon I. was at the heyday of his 
glory. About him was a court circle 
that did not look overclosely into peo- 
ples’ antecedents. Napoleon’s brother- 
in-law, Murat, had started life as a tav- 
ern waiter; Napoleon himself was the 
son of a poor Corsican lawyer and had 
never been able to learn to speak French 
without a barbarous accent. As for his 
sister, Pauline, if “a virtuous woman 
is a crown to her husband,” Pauline’s 
spouse, Prince Borghese, had not a 
ghost of a chance of skipping into the 
king row. Nor was Napoleon’s first 











‘ 
wife, Josephine, of flawless repute. Al- 
together, it was a coterie unlikely to 
ask many questions about Betty’s early 
history. 

The fascinations of Madame Jumel 
and the vast wealth of Monsieur Jumel 
were not to be withstood. Speedily 
the husband and wife were in the tur- 
gid center of things, part and parcel 
of imperial court life. 

If Betty had charmed level-headed 
New York, there is no need to describe 
in windy detail what she did to Paris. 
Her conquests there—like the stars of 
the Milky Way—shine indistinct and 
blurred because of their sheer numbers. 
But through the silvery blur gleams 
forth the name of Lafayette. The old 
marquis was delighted, at sight, with 
the lovely young American; and he 
eagerly offered to act as her sponsor 
at court. Which he did, to the amuse- 
ment of many and to the infinite ad- 
vancement of Betty’s social hopes. 

The great Napoleon glanced in no 
slightest disfavor on Lafayette’s social 
protégée. He willingly set the seal of 
imperial approval on the court’s ver- 
dict. The emperor was Stephen Ju- 
mel’s idol. Himself a self-made man, 


‘the old merchant worshiped this. self- 


made demigod, the model and unattain- 
able example of every self-making man 
since his day. 

Jumel’s hero worship took a prac- 
tical form. He placed his resources at 
the emperor’s service, and once tact- 
lessly, but generously, offered his own 
wealth and. his New York home as 
solace and refuge in the increasingly 
probable event of the emperor’s mis- 
laying his crown. To which Napo- 
leon replied—speaking, as ever, to the 
gallery: 

“Whatever reverses Fortune may in- 
flict on me, Duty will chain me to 
France. It would be unworthy my 
greatness and an insult to my empire 
for me to seek asylum across the seas.” 
Yet, when the inevitable day dawned, 

















the fugitive emperor made plans to do 
that very thing. And Jumel met him 
more than halfway by crossing from 
New York to Havre on his own yacht 
—the Elizabeth, named for his wife— 
and seeking to bear away his fallen 
idol to safety. The plan, of course, 
fell through, and Napoleon in conse- 
quence was almost the only Bonaparte 
who did not sooner or later come to 
New York. “s 

Jmperial friendship and a gloriously 
extravagant—and extravagantly glori- 
ous—wife are things to brag of. They 
are splendid advertisements. But they 
are not on the free list. In fact, they 
rip hideous breaches, in the solidest wall 
of wealth. They played havoc with 
Papa Jumel’s supposedly boundless for- 
tune. One morning in Paris, the Ju- 
mels awoke to find themselves nastily 
close to bankruptcy. 

The French court was emphatically 
no fitting place wherein to go bank- 
rupt. The scared Jumels realized this. 
Back they scurried to New York; in 
that bourne of fast-made and faster- 
lost fortunes to face what the future 
might bring. 

And now, all praise to Betty Jumel, 
erstwhile money wasters! 
Instead of repining, or blaming her 
husband for letting her break him, or 


queen of 


flitting te some wooer whose wealth 
still last 


tl Ing her past wo led any one 


was intact, she did the very 
ild have 
to expect, 

She became, in effect, her husband’s 
She displayed a 


It must have been 


business 
genius for finance. 
stark genius, for her personal experi- 
ence in the credit the money 
ledger was nil. More through his wife’s 
aid than through his own sound busi- 


partner. 


side of 


ness acumen, Papa Jumel began to win 
back the ground Betty had so indus- 
triously helped him to lose. 

One daring and lucky venture fol- 
In an incredibly short 


lowed another. 
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time the Jumels were again numbered 
among the very richest people in Amer- 
ica. Once more Betty launched on a 
career of luxury; but now and ever 
after she kept just within her abun- 
dant resources. Bankruptcy -was a 
peril forever banished. 

Betty, you see, did not belong to the 
type of fool that runs his head twice 
into the same hornets’ nest. There 
really was no need for such monotony. 
There were plenty of hornets’ nests. 

The first expenditure, to celebrate the 
new fortune, was the buying of the 
big white house far away on the hillock 
above the Harlem River; a long, long 
coach drive, up the Broad Way, from 
the city’s fashionable residence district 
to the south of Duane Street. Remem- 
ber, this was a full twenty years before 
the Southern merchant made his his- 
toric speech: “When I come to New 
York on business, I never think of 
stopping at the Astor House. It’s 
much too far uptown for a busy man.” 

The house Betty made her husband 
buy had been built years earlier by 
Colonel Roger Morris, after he married 
Mary Phillipse, the colonial belle, whose 
father owned most of Westchester 
County and lived in a manor house 
there among his vassals like a feudal 
lord. 

To this abode moved the Jumels. 
Thither they brought a retinue of serv 
ants whose numbers amazed the thrifty 
New too, 


posited such furniture as 


were de- 
New York 
had seldom seen—a marvelously hide- 
ous marble-top table given to Papa 
Jumel by the Sultan of Turkey; a set 
of chairs that had been Napoleon’s; a 
truly gaudy and cumbrous gold clock, 
which had been one of the emperor’s 
gifts to Betty; tapestry and pictures 
that had once belonged to the Empress 


\ orkers. Here, 


Josephine; dining-room furniture that 
had graced the salle ad manger of King 
Charles X. of France; a massive, glit- 
tering chandelier, the gift of General 
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Moreau, who had vied with the em- 
peror for Betty’s smiles. 

Above all these and the rest of her 
home’s rich furnishings, Betty treasured 
two other gifts from Napoleon—odd 
gages d’amour for such a man to have 
given such a woman. They were the 
battered army chest and army cot used 
by him throughout the wonderful Italian 
‘campaign that had first established his 
fame. 

' The world was scoured by Jumel’s 
merchant ships to secure rare plants and 
trees for the hundred-and-fifty-acre 
park surrounding the mansion. Cedars 
from Mount Lebanon, cypresses from 
Greece, exotic flowers from South 
America, roses from Provence—these 
were but a few of the innumerable 
exotics that filled the grounds. 

Once established in their new home, 
the Jumels began to entertain on a scale 
that dwarfed even the much-vaunted 


hospitality of the ante-bellum South. 


And the people who, of yore, had 
looked obliquely and frostily on Betty 
3owen, now clamored and schemed and 
besought for invitations to her dinners. 
Well they might ; for not only America’s 
‘great folk delighted to honor the man- 
sion by their presence, but every titled 
foreigner who touched our shores be- 
came a guest there. 
Hither came Joseph 
kicked off the ready-made throne to 
which his emperor brother had vainly 
sought to fit the incompetent meager 
form and more meager intellect—and 
here he was entertained with royal 
honor, as if he had been still a sov- 
ereign instead of merely a crownless 
puppet no longer upheld by the mighti- 
est of human hands. Here he was 
“your majesty,” and people backed out 
of the room in which he chanced to 
be, stood until he gave them gracious 
leave to sit, and otherwise 
upon him the adoring servility that the 
freeborn are prone to lavish upon the 
representatives of monarchy. 


Bonaparte— 


showered 


Bonaparte after Bonaparte visited the 
Jumels. The name Bonaparte was still 
one wherewith to conjure, and that fact 
by itself made its thick-headed and im- 
pecunious bearers welcome in almost 
every land they might choose to visit. 
They graciously accepted the Jumel 
house’s hospitality and the veneration 
of their fellow guests; still more gra- 
ciously they borrowed money—which 
they never returned—of Papa Jumel; 
and most graciously of all they made 
ardent and heavy love to Betty. 

To the Jumel mansion came finally 
the last and least esteemed of the Bona- 
parte visitors, a squat, puffy-eyed 
princeling—pallid, crafty shadow of the 
Austerlitz Man—who had left France 
and jail one jump ahead of the police, 
had served as special constable in Lon- 
don to pick up enough money for food, 
and now for similar reason was teach- 
ing school in Bordentown, New Jersey. 

He was Louis Napoleon, alleged 
nephew of Napoleon I. I say} “‘al- 
leged” on the authority of Victor 
Hugo’s famous sneer that Louis was 
“neither the nephew of his uncle, the 
son of his father, nor the father of 
his son.” It was Hugo, too, who, when 
Louis became emperor of the French, 
under the title of Napoleon II1., dubbed 
him “Napoleon the Little.” For which 
witticism, Monsieur Hugo was prompt- 
ly banished from France. 
was the son of 
brother of the 


Louis 


Napoleon's 
younger Same name 
and step-niece—Hor- 
tense Beauharnais. The son had not a 
single Bonapartist feature nor trait. 
He strongly resembled, however, a cer- 
tain dashing Dutch admiral, one Fla- 
haut, on whom Hortense had been cred- 
ited with bestowing a more than neigh- 
borly interest. It is not libelous, in 
view of many proven facts—indeed, 
it is scarce gossip—to say that Hor- 
tense, like her mother, the Empress 
Josephine, had had the foible of loving 
not wisely, but too often. 


and of his wife 














In any event, whoever may have been 
his father, Louis Napoleon was kindly 
received by the Jumels; not as a prince, 
but as a guest of honor. And Papa 
Jumel lent him much hard-earned 
American money. Among all the Bona- 
partes, Louis was the least promising 
of the Jumels’ beneficiaries. And of 
them all, he alone was to make any 
return for their goodness to him. 

The Prince de Joinville—here to in- 
vestigate, and if necessary buy off, 
Eleazar Williams’ claim to be the “lost 
dauphin’”—stayed at the mansion and 
paid charming attentions to Betty. So 
did the polished old scoundrel, Talley- 
rand, whom Napoleon had daintily de- 
scribed as “a silk stocking filled with 
muck.” 

Less lofty of birth, but worth all the 
Bonapartes put together in point of 
genius, was a young American poet 
who vastly admired Betty, and who, on 
her invitation, spent weeks at a time at 
the mansion. He was Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck; and, seated on the porch of the 
Jumel house, he wrote a poem that a 
million schoolboys were soon to spout 
—Marco Bozzaris.” 

One morning in 1830, Papa Jumel set 
out for New York on a business call 
to his bankers. He rode forth from 
the long, winding driveway—several 
flat houses and stores streets cut 
across that driveway’s course to-day 


and 


in the lumbering and costly family 
coach, 

An hour later he was brought home 
dying. The coach had upset on the 
frost-rutted road a few miles to the 
south. Jumel had fallen out—on his 
head. 


Papa Jumel was in the late seventies 
at the time of his death. His widow 
was either fifty-three or sixty-one—all 
depending on whether you believe her 
own statement or the homely Rhode 
Island facts. What does it matter? 
She was one of the super-women who 
do not grow old. 
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Scarce was her worthy spouse 
stretched comfortably in his last sleep, 
when suitors thronged the house. And 
it was not alone because the Widow 
Jumel was one of the richest women 
in America. She still held her ancient 
sway over men’s hearts; still made sen- 
timental mush of men’s brains. 

Gossip, silenced of late years, sprang 
eagerly and happily to life. Once more 
did New York ring with Betty’s daring 
flirtations. But she cared little for peo- 
ple’s talk. She was rich enough, fa- 
mous enough, clever enough, still beauti- 
ful enough to be a law unto herself. 
The very folk who gossiped so scan- 
dalously about her were most eager to 
catch her eye in public or to secure an 
invitation to the great mansion on the 
Harlem. 

As to men, she had never yet in all 
her fifty-three—or was it sixty-one ?— 
years, met her match at heart smdsh- 
ing. But she was to meet him. And 
soon. 

Will you let me go back for a space 
and sketch, in a mere moutnful of 
words, the haps and mishaps of one of 
Betty’s earlier admirers? 

Aaron Burr was vice president of the 
United States when he shot Hamilton, 
The bullet that killed Hamilton re- 
bounded and killed Burr’s political fu- 
ture; for Hamilton was a national fa- 
vorite and Burr was not. 
Burr served out his term as vice 
president amid a whirlwind of national 
Then he went West, a bitterly 
disappointed and vengeful man, and 
embarked on an incredibly audacious 
scheme whereby he was to wrench free 
the great West and Southwest from the 
rest of the Union and install himself 
as emperor of that vast region, under 
the title of “Aaron I.” 

The scheme failed, and Burr was 
hauled before the bar of justice on 
charges of high treason. Through 
some lucky fate or other, he was ac- 
quitted, but he was secretly advised to 


hatred. 








leave America. He followed the ad- 


And when he wanted to come 


vice. 
back to the United States, he found 
every port closed against him. So he 


starved for a time in obscure European 
lodgings. 

His heart had been 
varlier, by the death of the only woman 
he ever truly loved. She was not one 
of the. hundreds who made fools of 
themselves over him. She was not his 
wife, who had died so long before. 
She was his only daughter, Theodosia ; 
the only holy influence in his tempest 
life, 

And Theodosia had been lost at sea. 
No authentic word of her, or of the 
ship that carried her, has ever been 
received. Burr had spent every day 
for months pacing the Battery sea wall, 
straining those uncanny black eyes of 
his for glimpses of her ship. He had 
spent every dollar he could lay hands 
oa in sending for news of her. And 
then he had given up hope. This had 
been long before. 

His daughter dead, his political hopes 
blasted, his country’s gates barred 
against him, he dragged out a miserable 
life in Europe. Then, after years of 
absence, he slipped into the United 
States in disguise. 


broken, years 


The first news of his return came 
in a New York newspaper announce- 
ment that “Colonel Aaron Burr has 


opened law offices on the second floo1 
of 23 Nassau Street.” The government 
made no move to deport him. Clients 
by the dozen flocked to take advantage 
of his brilliant legal intellect. Pov- 
erty, in a breath, gave place to pros- 
perity. 

This was in the spring of 1833, a 
scant three years after Papa Jumel’s 
sudden demise. Tidings came to Betty 
that her old adorer, after so long a 
lapse of time, was back in New York. 
And across the gap of years came mem- 
pries of his mesmeric eyes, his wonder- 
Jul voice—the eyes and voice no wom- 
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an could resist—the inspired manner. 
of his love-making. And Betty went 
to him. 

Throughout his love-starred life it 
was Burr's declaration that 
never once did he take a single step 
out of his path to win any woman; 
that all his myriad conquests came to 


solemn 


him unsought. Probably this was 
true. There are worse ways of bag- 


ging any form of game than by “still 
hunting.” Perhaps there are few bet- 
ter, 

At all events, down Broadway in her 
France-built coach rolled Betty Jumel 
—tall, blond, statuesque as in the Betty 
Bowen days when Peter Croix had 
“bought a book for his friends to read.” 
She called on Burr, ostensibly to con- 
sult him about a legal matter involving 
a real-estate deal. But Burr under- 


stood. Burr always understood. 
He saw, too, that Betty was still fair 
to look upon and that she had lost 


little of her charm. By common report 
he knew she was egregiously rich. He 
himself was wizened, white of hair, and 
seventy-eight years Poverty, 
griefs, bitter disappointments had sadly 
broken him. Save for his eyes and 
voice and brain, there was little about 
him to remind Betty of the all-con- 
quering and dapper little Lothario of 
Yet, as he listened 
Yes, 


1 io 
nornets 


old. 


forty years back. 


and looked, she loved him there 


is a goodly assortment of nests 
wherein a fool may run his head with- 
out visiting the same nest twice. 

A few days afier her call at his 
office, Betty gave one of her renowned 
dinner parties. It was “in honor of 
Colonel Burr.” The guest of honor 
carried all before him that evening. 
The people who had come to stare at 
him as an escaped arch criminal went 
home wholly enslaved by his magnetic 
Aaron Burr had 
own again 

In saying good night to his hostess, 
Burr lingered after the other guests had 


charm. come to his 























trundled off cityward in their carriages: 
Then, taking his leave with bared head, 
there in the moonlight on the steps of 
the Jumel mansion, he dropped lightly 
to one knee and raised Betty’s hand to 
his lips. 

“Madam,” he breathed, the merciful 
moonlight making him for the moment 
his young and irresistible self again, 
“madam, I give you my hand. My 
heart has long been yours.” 

It was a pretty, old-world speech. 
Betty thought—or affected to think—it 
meant nothing. But it was the open- 
ing gun of a swift campaign. Day 
after day thereafter, Burr neglected his 
fast-growing law business to drive out 
to the house above the river. Every 
day he drew the siege lines closer to 
the citadel. 

At length he asked Betty to marry 
him. With a final glimmer of com- 
mon _ sense, refused. He went 
away. setty feared he would not 
come back. But he did. He came back 
the very next day—July 1, 1833. 
And with him in the carriage was an- 
other old man—the Reverend Doctor 
Boggart, who had performed the mar- 
riage ceremony for Burr and the lat- 
ter’s first wife. 

To the butler who admitted them, 
Burr gave a curt message for Madame 


she 


Jumel, asking that she come down to 
them at the 
Wondering, she obey ed. 
“Madam,” said Burr, by way of salu- 
tation, “I have come here to-day to 
marry you. Pray get ready at once!” 
Betty indignantly refused, and all but 
ordered her suitor and the clergyman 
from the house. Then Burr began to 
talk. The consummate eloquence that 
had swayed prejudiced juries to his 
will, the love pleas that no woman had 
been able to hear unmoved, the match- 
skill at argument that had made 
him master of men and women alike 
all were brought into play. 
An aged, discredited, half-impover- 


once in drawing-room. 


less 
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ished failure was asking a beautiful and 
enormously rich woman to be his wife. 
Those were the cold facts. But cold 
facts had a way of* vanishing before 
Aaron Burr’s personality. Perhaps the 
greatest lingual triumph of his seventy- 
eight years was won when this feeble 
old man broke down within half an 
hour all Betty’s defenses of coquetry 
and of sanity as well. 

At last she ran from the room, mur- 
muring that she would “decide and -let 
him know.” Burr sank back wearily 
in his chair. The victory was won. 
He knew it. 

A little later Betty reappeared at the 
head of the stairs. She was resplen- 
dent in a gown of thick, stiff, dove- 
colored satin, and she glittered with a 
thousand jewels. Burr, lightly as a boy, 
ran up the stairs to meet her. With- 
out a word she took his proffered arm. 
Together they walked to where the 
clergyman, stationed by Burr, awaited 
them. And they were married—super- 
woman and superman. I know of no 
other instance in the History of Love 
where two such consummate heart 
breakers became man and wife. 

It would be pleasant to record that 
the magnetic old couple walked hand 
and hand into the sunset; that their 
last years were spent together in the 
light of the afterglow. Here was a hus- 
band after Betty’s own heart. Here 
was a wife to excite the envy of all 
Burr’s friends, to rehabilitate him so- 
cially and financially. It seemed an 
ideal union. 

But the new-wed pair did none of 
the things that any optimist would pre- 
dict, that any astute student of human 
nature would set down in a novel about 
them. Before the honeymoon’ was 
over, they were quarreling like cat and 
dog. About money, of course. burr 
sold some stock for his wife, and neg- 
lected to turn over the proceeds to her. 
She asked for the money. He curtly 
replied : 
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“Madam, this time you are married 
to a man. A man who will henceforth 
take charge of all your business af- 
fairs.” 

Betty’s temper had never, at best, 
threatened to rob the patient Griselda 
of her laurels. Men had her 
slaves, not her masters. She had no 
fancy for changing the lifelong cgn- 
ditions. So, in a blaze of anger, she 
not only demanded her money, but 
hinted very strongly that Colonel Burr 
was little better than a common for- 
tune hunter. 

Burr ordered her to go to her room 
and stay there until she could remem- 
ber the respect due from a wife to her 
husband. She made a bot retort to the 
effect that the house was hers, and that, 
but for her wealth, Burr was a mere 
outcast and beggar. 

Burr, without a word, turned and 
left the house. This was just ten days 
after the wedding. He went to New 
York and took up his abode in his 
former Duane Street lodgings. Betty, 
scared and penitent, went after him. 
There was a reconciliation, and he came 
back. 

But soon there was another squabble 
about money. And Betty, in another 
tantrum, went to a lawyer and brought 
suit to take the control of her fortune 
\gain 


been 


out of her husband’s hands. 


Burr left his new home, vowing he 


would never return 


The poor old fellow, once more cast 


upon his own resources, and self-de- 
prived of the luxuries his wife’s money 
had brought him, fell ill. When Betty, 
in another contrite fit, went to plead 
with him to come back, she found him 
delirious. She had him carried out to 
the mansion, and for weeks nursed him 
right tenderly. 

But when he came again to his senses, 
Burr would not speak to his wife. The 
moment he was able to get out of bed, 
he left the Betty never saw 
him again. 


house. 
Not very long afterward 


he died, in a Staten Island hovel—alone, 
unmourned, he who had been the dar- 
ling of women. 

Did Betty mourn her husband emeri- 
tus? Not noticeably. She was not of 
the type that mourns. Before Burr was 


fairly under the sod, she was flirting 
gayly and was demanding and receiv- 
ing the same admiration that had al- 


ways been hers. She sought to make 
people forget that she had ever been 
Mrs. Burr, and she asked them to call 
her, once more, “Madame Jumel.” She 
dazzled New York with a mammoth 
flower féte in the summer of 1837; and 
once more, heedless of people's opin- 
ions, ruled as queen of New York's 
little social realm. 

And so the years sped on, until the 
super-woman of other days could no 
longer fight off tltat incurable disease, 
old age. American men no longer vied 
for her favors. She decided that 
American men’s taste for beauty had 
been swallowed up by commercialism. 
And she went again to Paris, where, 
she remembered, men had never ceased 
to sue for her love. 

This was in 1853. Louis Napoleon 
had just made himself “Napoleon IIT., 
Emperor of the French.” He had a 
way, in the days of his power, of for- 
getting those who had befriended him 
when he was a down-at-the-heel exile, 
former friends who 


snubbing 


and of 


were so foolish as to claim present no- 


tice on the ground of past favors. 

But he made a notable exception in 
the casegof Madame Jumel. He re- 
ceived her with open arms, gave a court 
ball in honor of her return to Paris, 
and in every treated her almost 
as if she had been a visiting sovereign. 
One likes to think his overworked re- 
cording angel put all this down in large 
letters on the credit side of Napoleon 
the Little’s 
Heaven knows 
blank space on that side of the page for 


way 


ledger page. 
plenty of 


celestial 
there was 


any such entries. 




















But on Betty herself the effect of 
all this adoration was decidedly star- 
tling. Treated like a queen, she grew 
to believe she was a queen. The razor- 
keen wits that had stood by her so gal- 
lantly- for three-quarters of a century 
or more were dulling. Her mind began 
wandering helplessly in the realms of 
fancy. An odd phase of her mental 
decay was that she took to babbling 
incessantly of Aaron Burr—whose 
name she had not spoken in years— 
and she seemed to forget that she had 
ever met a man named Jumel. 

She came back to the old house on the 
hill, overlooking the Harlem. The 
stream was no longer as pastoral and 
deserted as in earlier days, and houses 
and cottages had begun to spring up 
all around the confines of the mansion’s 
grounds. New York was slowly creep- 
ing northward. 

But it is to 
Betty realized the change. 
queen ; no less a queen because she ruled 
an imaginary kingdom. 

She declared that her position as a 
sovereign demanded a body of house- 
hold troops. So she hired a bodyguard 
of twenty soldiers, dressed them in gay 
uniforms, and placed them on duty 
around the house. She increased her 
staff of servants to an amazing degree. 
Every, visitor 


be doubted whether 
She was a 


She assumed regal airs. 
was announced as if entering th® pres- 
Betty no longer 


ence of royalty. “re- 
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ceived callers.” Instead, she “held 
audiences.” Yearly she journeyed in 
state to Saratoga, with a retinue of fifty 
servants and “officers of the household.” 

Money went like water in the up- 
keep of the queenly establishment. The 
once-boundless Jumel wealth that she 
had helped to amass’ began to shrink 
under the strain. Yet so great was that 
fortune that more than a million dollars 
of it was left after she died. 

New York was kind. Men who had 
loved Betty, women who had been en- 
vied because of her friendship for them, 
rallied about her now, in her dotage, 
and helped her keep up the pitiable 
farce of queenship. 

And in the mansion on the hill, on 
July 16, 1865, she fell asleep. A score 
of New York’s foremost men were her 
honorary pallbearers. And all soctety 
made, for the last time, the long jour- 
ney to Harlem to honor her memory. 

So died Betty Bowen—Betty Jumel 
—Betty Burr—whatever you prefer to 
call her. She was New York's first 
and greatest official heart breaker. She 
was doubly fortunate, too, in missing 
the average ex-super-woman’s realiza- 
tion of having outgrown her wonder- 
charm. For when her life book of 
beauty and power and magnetism 
closed, Delusion tenderly took up the 
And through a fairyland of 
imagined admiration and regal rank, 
Betty tottered happily to the very end. 


tale. 


The November number of AINSLEE’S will contain the next article in Mr. 


Terhune’s Super-women Series: “Peg Woffington: Irish Heart Conjurer.” 
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IS name was Mike. Now, lest 

you should picture him as a 

red-haired Celt, be it known 

that he was a Neapolitan and 

by name Marco—which, be- 

ing Anglicized, is Mark; which, being 
soweryized, becomes Mike. 

Native to the homeland of the Ma- 
donna, as a child Mike had known and 
loved her—that expression of the di- 
vinely tender in all women, embodied in 
the One who, being ascended into 
heaven, nevertheless left on earth a 
memory of her loveliness to haunt 
painter and sculptor unto the rash es- 
say of limning it in pigment and marble. 
Poor presentments, indeed, and rarely 
worthy, to their creators’ humble view, 
of being enshrined in fair cathedrals; 
wherefore, perhaps, it is that one stum- 
bles upon them hanging in obscure al- 
leys and over mean doorways, whence 
she, the people’s Madonna—or, let us 
say, the Madonna of the Byways—gazes 
down with that sweet, grave, tenderly 
brooding face that seems ever to call 
the tired wanderer home. 

Often in street and square the boy 
Marco had seen rough folk uncover and 
bow before some poor plaque or statu- 
ette of this, the byways Madonna. A 


child sprung from a race of grown chil- 


dren, instinctively he believed in her as 
the loving comprehender of all little 


ones, especially of bad little boys. In- 
deed, he often felt that, when his earthly 
mother frowned misunderstandingly, 
his heavenly mother would have smiled 
upon him with divine wisdom ; and it is 
certain that the former knelt often be- 
fore the latter with supplications touch- 
ing her wayward son, Marco. 

Now, in a niche in the courtyard upon 
which fronted the tenement occupied by 
family, there stood an old, 
Marco’s last 
out 


Marco’s 
begrimed statuette; and 
memory of home was of leaning 
of the window, on the eve of his de- 
parture for America, and seeing his 
mother on her knees before this statu- 
ette, commending her eight-year-old to 
the far-reaching protection of the by- 
ways Madonna. And next day as, 
Uncle Luigi, Marco stood on 

of the 
ing the Posilipo fade:into the mists, his 
hand stole inside his shirt to the little 
china image of Our Lady suspended 
there, and at the very touch of it he 


felt, though homeless, no longer quite 


with 
2 | the cle ck 


outward-bound steamer watch- 


motherless. 

A fortnight later they came to a port 
out of rose the outlines 
of the American Madonna, mighty and 
giantess, lacking 
any look of 
There Uncle Luigi took Marco ashore 
to live with him in the Via Elisabetta— 


whose waters 


over-awing, a gray 


warmth of color or love. 














which Marco afterward learned to call 
Elizabeth Street—bought him a black- 
ing-box outfit, and let him grow the 
way of all weeds. 

So long as he adhered to the customs 
of his own people, there in the Italian 
colony, Mike—né Marco—came to no 
harm; but year by year changes crept 
in. These began by his exclaiming, in- 
stead of a poetic, “Per Baccho!” “Aw, 
what th’ hell!’ and ended by his adopt- 
ing hideous lemon-colored boots, flashy 
ready-made clothing, a bamboo cane, 
and a derby hat that he wore tilted 
bumptiously over one eye; by his grow- 
ing ashamed to use the mother tongue 
and of being suspected of having been 
born elsewhere than on Manhattan 
Island; by his forswearing good red 
wine for rotgut whisky; and finally by 
his developing a perverted sense of de- 
mocracy that inspired him to regard all 
young girls as his rightful prey and to 
jostle any man in the world, saying, in 
lieu of apology, “G’wan, or I'll cop you 
one in the kisser!” 

And at last the gang idea got him. 
He joined a group of youths known as 
the “Double-crossers,” who won a para- 
sitical livelihood in divers and. devious 
ways, who went abroad armed, and 
terrorized the neighborhood, contriv- 
ing, however, to figure but rarely on 
the police blotter. Needless to. say, 
Mike now regarded himself as a full- 
fledged American. 

One night, being drunk and in search 
of a certain Sam Feingold, whose de- 
fiances of him had reached Mike’s ears, 
the latter went across into Jewry. Now, 
there is racial war between Hebrew 
and Italian, and as Mike scanned the 
faces of the pushcart nation, contemptu- 
ous curses itched his lips. At a large, 
semipublic-looking brick structure on 
Eldridge Street, on whose wide steps 
many children were romping, he 
learned that his quarry had entered 
there ten minutes before. Whereupon, 
he commissioned a small boy to go in- 
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side and inform Feingold that Mike’ 
Ferrone was waiting downstairs for 
him. 

“Say I'll wait half an hour,” he an- 


nounced hectoringly. “And if he wants 
to come out on the street, he’ll get all 
of me he’s looking for.” 

The boy raced off, only to reappear 
ten seconds later with the explanation: 

“T ain't to get him, she says.” 

“Who says?” roared Mike. 

Up the steps he bounded, and thrust 
himself into the lobby, there suddenly 
to be confronted. by a woman’s smile. 
A crowd of children were clustered 
fondly about her. At her bidding, they 
skipped off, with shrill cries of “Good 
night! Good night, Miss Glenn!” 
Once more the lady turned on Mike her 
soft, tenderly caressing smile. Mike 
took a mental position that  corre- 
sponded to the fighting attitude of a 
pugilist. From her words it became 
evident that she had been apprised of 
the nature of his errand. Quite uncon- 
scious, apparently, of the fact that he 
had been drinking, she went on in her 
joyous, intimately interested way : 

“And, you see, this is a settlement 
house, and fighting wouldn't do.” Her 
smile was attacking Mike everywhere, 
but he blocked and parried doggedly. 
“Have you two had any really serious 
trouble? Couldn’t you tell me about 
it?’ The smile tried for a knock-out. 
He dodged just in time. “Suppose, in- 
stead of being Sam’s enemy, you be my 
friend.” Heavens! She was chasing 
him around the ring, as it were, with all 
sorts of baffling kindnesses of speech 
and glance—uppercuts that were speed- 
ily reducing him to a moral pulp. “Do 
come again and ask for me! I'll be so 
glad to see you!” 

Straight home flashed her smile—the 
knock-out! When Mike recovered, he 
found himself, cap off, shaking hands 
with her in a dazed way, and sheep- 
ishly assenting to all she said. 

Of a sudden he became aware that 
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she had gone, that he was alone. Then 
a glance at the group of children who 
had been watching from near by told 
him that even they realized that he was 
a beaten man—beaten, and by a woman. 
Mike caught his cap in a violent twist, 
under which the seams started. Trem- 
ulous with wrath, he plunged into the 
passing throng, then caught sight of 
Miss Glenn’s slight figure, half a block 
away. A blind impulse to outface and 
defy her seized him. He hurried after 
her, staggering slightly. 

On the corner of the Bowery stood 
a man somewhat drunker than Mike. 
As the latter came up behind Miss 
Glenn, this man swayed against her, 
then encircled her waist, babbling amo- 
rously. There was the quick forward 
spring of a tall figure, the flash of a 
fist, and the insulter lay on the cobbles, 
cursing from between bloody lips. Mike 
turned and saw but one thing in the 
world—a woman’s face that, frightened, 
shocked, yet smiled upon him its trem- 
ulous thanks. Then sudden the 
strange, blind throe that, during their 
brief talk, she had planted in his breast 
and that he had misread as hatred, be- 
came miraculously transfigured, and he 
knew that he was her vassal for life. 
Slowly, as if in a dream, he removed 
his cap and stood before her with hat 
ing head. 

A hundred 


called the 


of a 


o- 
Ig 


times thereaftet 


wondrous memory of het 


asking him, the hardened preyer on 


women, for the safety of his escort t 
the elevated station; of her solicitude 
over his cut knuckles; of his dread lest 
she should detect on him the odor of 
whisky; of her putting a slim white 
hand.into his great, grimy one with 
thanks and good-by; of his _ being 
bumped hither and thither by the crowd 
as he stood in a daze, watching her as- 
cend the elevated steps. 

l‘or a week he wandered the streets, 
dreaming of her; then he reéntered the 


territory of the hated “kike,” and in- 


terviewed one of the settlement’s at- 
tendants, who told Him somewhat of 
Miss Glenn’s comings and goings. The 
next evening at six o'clock, clad in all 
the self-respect inducible by a shave, a 
clean collar, and a scrub at the free 
public baths, Mike took his post under 
the downtown elevated station at 
Houston Street. Then, as unexpectedly 
as a gulp of joy rises in a man’s throat, 
Miss Glenn tripped downstairs and— 
wonder of wonders!—her gaze fell 
upon Mike with full recognition. He 
gasped, dropped his eyes, and would 
have slunk off, incredulous of her hav- 
ing remembered the likes of him, but 
for the happening of a second and su- 
Miss Glenn spoke his 


East 


preme miracle. 
name: 

“Why, Mr. Ferrone!” 

A peasant to whom some medieval 
saint had appeared, addressing him fa- 
miliarly by name, could have been no 
more overwhelmed than was Mike. He 
just managed to pull off his cap and 
mumble something about not waiting 
any longer for the imaginary friend 
who hadn't turned up. 

“I’m going downtown,” smiled Miss 
Glenn as they faced southward. “You, 
too? Why, how nice! Your way is my 
way. Come along!” 

And so, still with hanging head, he 
piloted her down the Bowery and across 


Rivington Street, pointing out to her, en 


oute, the saloon that was owned by a 


senator, the alley in which the cop had 
been beaten up, the exact spot whereon 
the pickle peddler’s corpse had been 
found—news that she received with a 
show of liveliest interest, the while he 
stole sidelong glances at her wonderful 
For he found it breathlessly won- 

And, 
—at the sight of its long, perfect 
oval, the dark, 
glowing eyes, the soft, tenderly musing 
him vague 
Italian street life watched 
Madonna 


face. 


derful. somehow—he knew not 


how 


fragile features, the 


smile, there stirred within 


memories of 
she 


over by the byways 














whose sweet, grave face seems ever to 
call the tired wanderer home. 

“Your way is my way! Your way is 
my way!” sang the burden in his brain, 
as, having left her at the settlement, he 
wandered off alone. Her careless words 
were prophecy. For it had happened, 
the old, all-but-common miracle—that 
of Saul on the road to Tarsus, of the 
moth first beholding the star; and deep 
in his heart Mike felt that, if so she 
willed it, his way was her way hence- 
forth in all things. 

But hardly had the miracle been 
vouchsafed than Ferrone learned, with 
a resentful sting in his heart, that it 
was not for him alone. Miss Glenn had 
other friends. Cinta Angelotti—that 
was the name of Mike’s rival adorer, 
and between the two it was a case of 
mutual animosity at first sight. She 
was perhaps eighteen, a dark-skinned, 
heavily browed daughter of Sicily, 
somewhat too gaudily dressed, too 
sumptuously willow-plumed; and her 
supercilious smile, her smoldering black 
eyes, always greeted Ferrone with frank 
disdain. 

The second time he awaited Miss 
Glenn at the elevated steps she de- 
scended in the company of this objec- 
tionable young person, who, he in- 
stantly perceived, regarded him even as 
he regarded her—as an intruder. At 
Miss Glenn’s introduction, the air fairl) 
throbbed with violent, vendettalike emo- 
tions 

“Pleased to meet you!” 
Mike, with the unmistakable meaning, 
“G’wan, you fresh kid!” 

“The same to you!” snapped Miss 
Angelotti, thereby implying to any save 
an arrested intelligence, “Beat it, you 
big stiff!” 

One on each side of Miss Glenn, they 
grimly escorted her down Rivington 
Street, she sustaining a tactful chatter 
that sought in vain to break down this 
armed neutrality. At the settlement 
door she expressed the hopeful wish 


gre »wled 
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that the two, as compatriots, might 
know each other better. 

“Sure thing!’ mumbled Ferrone, 
with a glance at Cinta that read: 
“You’ve got a swell chance with me!” 

“Oh, sure!” acquiesced Cinta, obvi- 
ously replying to him by her shrugged 
shoulders, ‘An’ J should worry?” 

Then, under Miss Glenn’s beseeching 
eyes, they shook hands with great cor- 
rectness, marched off in opposite direc- 
tions, and lived inimically ever after. 

Ferrone soon found that every night 
after business hours Cinta climbed the 
elevated steps to await the arrival of 
the southbound train that bore Miss 
Glenn. Gradually and from various 
sources he learned that Miss Glenn had 
first met the girl in the night court, had 
saved her from a street life, replacing 
its excitements with the congeniality of 
a social club at the settlement; and had 
finally installed her as a salesgirl in a 
five-and-ten-cent store. This much dis- 
covered, Cinta was relegated to the 
depths of Ferrone’s scorn. Realizing 
his own unworthiness, he shrank from 
forcing himself upon Miss Glenn in any 
way. No wonder, then, that he was up 
in arms against this masquerader of the 
fine clothes and superior airs, this re- 
formed street girl, who, with even less 
title to respectability than he, thus coolly 
preempted the precious moments of his 
idol’s comings and goings. 

Thereafter he joined Miss Glenn only 
when she was unaccompanied; and in 
pursuance of this policy, the hours he 
spent haunting the Bowery pavements 
were beyond computation. Whenever 
she appeared with Cinta, Mike would 
dive down a side street, snarling black 
curses at the interloper.. When she ap- 
peared alone, he would bob up in her 
path as if by accident, and stand be- 
fore her, sheepishly fumbling his cap, 
until her hint gave him permission to 
walk at her Whereupon would 
ensue the ten bright moments for which 
he had been waiting for perhaps a week. 


side. 
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And if Cinta, coming late “from busi- 
ness, arrived at the elevated station just 
in time to see Miss Glenn borne off tri- 
umphantly by him and looked the other 
way, scowling in pretended ignorance, 
it ministered greatly unto Mike’s satis- 
faction. 

Topics commonplace enough served 
to carry Mike and his adored to the set- 
tlement threshold; but there, in the mo- 
ment of farewell—he on the pavement, 
she smiling down from the steps—Fer- 
rone would mutter, with an air of great 
unconcern: “I’ve shook the gang,” or, 
“I’ve quit carrying the gun,” or, “I’ve 
cut out the booze”—the bit of volun- 
tary self-improvement that he had been 
burning to tell her of, ever since they 
had last met. Yes, quite unasked he 
did these things, and was soon work- 
ing in the delivery department of the 
Enormous Emporium at seven dollars 
a week. 

Never once did they meet under a 
roof or by appointment; it remained a 
thing of snatched moments, a street ac- 
quaintance that preserved what paint- 
ers call the accidental quality. Yes, and 
in the sudden, unexpected outblossom- 
ing of her face from among the ranks 
of crude humanity that thronged the 
quarter, there always lurked for him a 
memory of those obscure Italian alleys 
and mean doorways from whence, ever 
a rare surprise, a fresh delight, the by- 
Madonna with that 


grave, face 


ways gazes down 
sweet, tenderly 
that seems ever to call the tired 
derer home. 

And now, following these bright, 
brief days, came a fortnight of aimless 
emptiness. Where was she? Would 
the squalid East Side streets never again 
blossom forth at her passing? For him 
their thronged pavements were arid as 
Sahara. Miss Glenn had vanished. A 
call at the settlement house, an inquiry 
of the doorkeeper, and Mike turned 
away, paralyzed by the sound of that 
short, sharp word that always assails 


brooding 
Wwan- 


one like a stab: Dead! Scarce con- 
scious of the recited details, like a lone, 
dumb beast vitally wounded, he slunk 
off to find some dark hole wherein to 
die. 

He did not die, yet something died 
in him. Hope, self-faith, impassioned 
devotion—those three topmost altar 
candles that her hands had lighted— 
flickered and went out. All was dark- 
ness; the miracle had passed. 

Within a week, discharged from the 
Enormous Emporium for drunkenness, 
Mike walked forth in dull apathy, to 
face the streets, his future home. No, 
he did not die, yet he drifted into the 
ranks of those living-dead creatures 
who eke out their strange hand-to- 
mouth existence hived together on park 
benches and in low saloons, dead to all 
save such crude needs as food, warmth, 
and whisky—grotesque, degraded 
dreamers of better days. And Ferrone 
was the most glorious dreamer of them 
all. Just as, when a child in Italy, he 
had been used to catch glimpses of his 
forefathers’ Madonna in courtyard and 
alley, so now by day and night—and 
preferably when drunk—he roamed the 
East Side streets, peering among their 
human acreage with an ever-present 
hope of encountering some hint, some 
precious vestige, of his lost saint. As 
the ragged figure, an offense in men’s 
sight, shuffled 
muttering to himself, such 


along the pavements, 
a hope lay 
in his heart, such was his dream. 

One night, while wandering through 
the Spring Street neighborhood, no so- 
berer than usual, he neared a shop win- 
dow that held a gaudy display of altar 
appointments, and paused there, drawn 
by their -electric-lit splendor. Suddenly 
the central piece flashed out from its 
surroundings and shocked his stupefied 
senses to life. It was the image of a 
woman, a statuette no longer than his 
arm, a poor thing of plaster and paint, 
yet at sight of her face—the swift, 
wonderful realization of the face that 
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had haunted him for months—his heart 
beat violently. She was gowned in 
white and girdled with gold. A pale- 
blue snood framed her fragile face and 
descended below the level of her hands, 
which were mildly outstretched, as if 
In such guise at last she 
appeared to him again. Thus had he 
seen her stand with arms extended 
when, at the settlement house, children 
had flocked about her; even thus he 
had often seen her gentle, musing smile 
turned upon the thronged streets. 

The dim past gaped. He realized 
that here was indeed Madonna, whose 
face had watched over him long ago in 
far-off Italian streets, breathing a mute 
comprehension of his childish sorrows. 
Yet, too, it somehow seemed as if it had 
been she, the dead woman, whose ever- 
living spirit had miraculously inhabited 
those byway images of long ago, had 
gazed tenderly on him through their 
eyes. Past and present had become 
merged in a single face. He, the Amer- 
icanized and sophisticated Latin, had 
suddenly reverted to type, had rediscov- 
ered the elements of simple faith. He 
longed to touch her shyly, to stammer 
forth the tale of his relapse, his de- 
gradation, his great unworthiness, 
Slowly and with drunken stupor he re- 
moved his cap and stood before her, 


in welcome. 


ashamed. 
th it 


1 


him back to the window 


bareh« ice l, 
followed, his feet 


again and 


In the davs 
again. Hedged though it was with the 
crude realities of street life, it became 
to him an intimate and sacred spot. One 
night he that another 
watcher was standing near by. It was 
Cinta Angelotti. Her tawdry, draggled 
appearance, the painted that 
failed to belie her wretchedness, told of 
backsliding. Their glances 
Each read in the 
other a reflection of one common story 


became aware 


cheeks 


the girl’s 

crossed. seemed to 

—that of loss, loneliness, relapse—as 

ach 4 - 7 ; 

each in shamefaced silence turned away. 
But they returned. Often in the fol- 


lowing nights these two street wander- 
ers crossed each other’s paths near the 
shop window whose lights shone for 
them with something of a home wel- 
come; and just as each had held aloof 
when the other had preémpted Miss 
Glenn, so now neither would approach 
the window as long as the other stood 
before it. But it was no longer the 
pride of jealousy that thus separated 
them. By that finer sense born of a 
mutual sorrow, each comprehended the 
other’s presence at the window, and 
stood apart with somewhat of the re- 
spect that one shows-to a figure kneel- 
ing before a shrine. For this window, 
you understand, was their wayside 
shrine. 

One snowy night, when the emptiness 
of the approaching Christmastide drear- 
ily haunted his heart, Ferrone stood in 
the shadow of a near-by doorway, shel- 
tering himself from the cold. Presently 
Cinta walked by, with drooping head, 
and, stationing herself at the familiar 
window, peered long and _ earnestly 
within. Under the reflected glow she 
looked older, strangely softened. In- 
deed, it was but a sad face that pressed 
against the pane with a gaze of such 
passionate longing. Sudden pity awoke 
in Ferrone’s heart, and the wish for 
comradeship. He would speak to the 
girl, wretched as himself, and give her 
whatever of comfort one homeless hu- 
another. 


something 


man can give 
just drew 


But j then she 
from her bag—a small bottle of dark 
liquid. Hardly had he grasped her pur- 
pose before she was lifting to her mouth 
the uncorked vial. He sprang forward 
and struck it from her grasp, feeling 
as he did so the fiery splash of acid on 
his hand. 

“You fool!’ he 
think you’re doin’ ?” 

And Cinta, recognizing him, turned 
away, sobbing. He did not question her 
with kindness; he had seen other street 
girls attempt their lives, and he knew 


cried. “What d’ye 
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how to manage them. He spoke rough- 
ly, with brutal authority, in the manner 
of a master. 

“And what ’u’d she think of you?” he 
concluded scornfully. 

Her hysteria melted into silent weep- 
ing. There followed a_ confession. 
Cinta had tried to get work in the store, 
she said, and had tried to save money 
enough to buy the statuette. Ferrone 
understood. He had often reflected 
that, if the effigy were but his, it would 
be at least something to look at, to live 
by, to cherish. Now the wayside shrine 
was dear to him; its despoiling would 
mean his loss; yet as he glanced down 
on the street girl’s face, he was illu- 
mined as with a great inner light. He 
would make a sacrifice which, in his 
blind, heathen way, he felt to be the 
true, tender thing that Miss Glean her- 
self might have done. For once he 
would be worthy of her! 

A loose brick lay in the gutter. A 
crash, and the window was in splinters. 


Ferrone reached in, seized the Ma- 
donna, and thrust it under Cinta’s 
cloak. 


“Now, beat it!” he said. “Beat it, 
quick. That’s my Christmas present.” 

Cinta went free. Not so Mike. 
Dashing around the corner, he ran full 
into a policeman’s arms, and his bleed- 
He was sent 
Cinta 
the 


ing knuckles told a tale. 
to the Island for three months. 
heard the 
stolen Madonna, in her wretched room, 
and prayed for counsel. And Madonna 
sent this counsel—that the theft should 
at least bear good fruit. And so Cinta 
again found work. It was hard, drudg- 
ing factory work, yet it was honest ; and 
sometimes her heart even whispered 
that it was making her more worthy of 
the man who had gone to prison for 


news: she knelt before 


Yes, some one had cared enough 
the 


her. 
to steal for her 
thought she hugged through the long 
hours of her day. 


sake—that was 
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Would 


he wish to seek her out, or, so wishing, 


But would he ever return? 


be able even to find her? She pic- 
tured him as a homeless man wander- 
ing the midnight streets, and though her 
room was small and mean enough, yet 
it sheltered. And so it came to pass 
that every evening when dusk had 
fallen, at that hour in which windows 
glow warmly forth and wanderers are 
most homeless, high over the street and 
behind her pane she set a certain bea- 
con light. Weeks came, weeks went, 
yet still she lit her beacon, and, vestal- 
like, tended it. 

And on a night when a new mildness 
breathed abroad and an April afterglow 
tinged the sky, a ragged figure found 
its way back into the maze of East Side 
streets. It was no longer the sodden 
derelict who had gone to the Island 
three months past; prison life had so- 
bered him, shaken him into the sem- 
blance of a man, albeit an embittered 
one; and as he passed a certain shop 
window, he sneered backward at the 
foolish chivalry of the theft committed 
for a girl, the thought of whom had 
been the one brightness in his life be- 
hind bars and who assuredly had for- 
gotten him long ago. The fiend of pro- 
pinquity led him straight into a group 
of young men who were lounging on the 
corner. It was with enthusiasm that 


the Double-crossers hailed Ferrone as 
comrade, and drew him into a near-by 
saloon. There, seated about a small 
table, they invited him to “get in on 


something good.” The gang’ was 
a-weary of small pickings, and had 
planned a man’s-size job. The Banca 


Internazionale, near by, could be easily 
entered by breaking through the wall of 
an empty basement adjoining it. Plans 
were laid and work was to begin that 
night. Was Ferrone game? 

“Sure thing!” he laughed harshly. “I 
got no strings tied to me! I’m on, see? 
Where’s the place?” 

It stood almost 


opposite. Rossi 























pointed it out to him through the win- 
dow. Now, as Ferrone peered across 
the way, of a sudden a puzzled, half- 
incredulous look crept over his face. 

“Don’t you see it?” queried Rossi. 
“Over there, I’m telling you, in the 
house that Here! The house with 
the two lights up there in the window! 
Well, boys, here’s to—— Ain’t you 
drinking, Mike? Hey, Mike!” 

For still Ferrone pressed close to the 
pane, staring across the street and up- 
ward at the tenement indicated by 
Rossi. Thus called, he turned, his face 
flushed, stupidly amazed, a queer light 
in his eyes. He set down the untasted 
whisky and started to move 
Greeted by a chorus of “Where you go- 
in’?” he paused in the doorway. 

“Where?” he repeated vaguely, as if 





away. 


in search of a word. “Where? Why, 
I guess I’m going—going home!” 
The door slammed behind him. The 


Double-crossers stared at one another. 
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Next moment, when they reissued on 
the street with the idea of overtaking 
Ferrone, he had already vanished. Then 
Rossi, noticing more closely the contents 
of the lighted window above the Banca 
Internazionale, turned away with an 
oath of disgust. 

“I guess Mike’s got religious,” he 
sneered. “He’s leery of the job be- 
cause that’s sticking in the window up 
there.”’ 

The dusk sank into darkness, and 
still aloft there burned, as there had 
burned night after night for so many 
weeks, Cinta’s beacon. Yes, from be- 
hind the pane and flanked with lighted 
candles, there still gazed down on the 
East Side streets, even as the boy Marco 
had seen her in obscure alleys and over 
mean doorways, long ago in Italy, the 
figure of the byways Madonna—she 
whose sweet, grave, tenderly brooding 
face seems ever to call the tired wan- 
derer home. 


A HOPE 


Wi! N fire 
No more 


But ashes that 


Z€ phy r bre ath, 


To kindly earth may bear, 


Oh, lay them light in living earth 
Beneath a royal rose— 
The heart of me shall live again, 
. Whene’er the flower blows. 


And if—and if—you saw the rose 


And plucked it for your breast, 
Then—then, at last my heart would know, 
The bliss of perfect rest. 


MARTHA 


McCuL.Locu-WILLIAMS. 
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INCLE JOB NASON. was 
cross that morning just be- 


cause it was one of his cross 
mornings. You could tell by 
the way he came in from the 
garden and got his lemonade from the 
refrigerator. And by the way he drank 
it. It was good lemonade, for did it 
not come from a New England re- 
frigerator? And whose in the village 
was the repository of better things to 
eat or drink than that of his own niece, 
Lyddy? But Uncle Job pulled a face 
that made him look something like a 
squeezed old lemon rind ‘himself, and 
went right on into the house to hunt 
Lyddy. 


She 





petticoated, 
head. 
neant 
usual 
for 


in the kitchen, 
veil 


was 
with automobile her 
This unharmonizing 
simply that Lyddy 
hurrying-up act of 
an automobile picnic. All the ladies 
of the village were always going in 
one another’s autos on picnics to the 
beach or the pond or somewhere. One 
or two husbands usually went along. 
It was a permanent affiliation, in win- 
“Flash-light Art and 


on 
costt 
in 


an 

ime 
1 

Was ner 


getting ready 


ter known as the 


Literary Club,” the “Arbutus Bridge,” 
and the “Woman’s Political.” It was 
valuable to the Weekly Star, as its en- 
ergies contributed constantly to the 


ant 
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Mit 


local column, which otherwise 


often have had too big a base of 
gressional anecdotes and interesting sta- 
tistics. 

In summer the 
informally just 


Tal 
I il ee 


Th 
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would 
con- 


affiliation came out 
a Society for the 
Eating of Baked Beans and Doughnuts 
by Forest, Lake, and Stream. It was 
also active in the promulgation of Dis- 
covering Scenes Hitherto Unvisited by 
the Doughnut or Baked Bean. When 
the society could picnic in a spot until 
then ignorant of those civilizing forces, 
it felt it had done something for its 
native State. 

The moment Uncle Job saw the auto- 
his gave all the 
active cké velopment. 


as 


mobile veil, crossness 


signs of immediate 


He stood the 1ere with his lemonade while 
Lyddy filled a big basket with a num- 
ber of foo ds tufts She hardly noticed 
him because so many of the foodstuffs 
refused to go into the basket, and it 
bothered her thrifty mind to leave them 
to spoil, for Uncle Job was a small 
eater. 

He looked very funny as he stood 
there. He had a queer figure, very 


* narrow at the top, where-his shoulders 


sloped right down from his neck and 
hardly looked like shoulders at all. His 
hips were contrastingly prominent and 
angular, and from this queer little in- 




















sectlike body his thin legs depended 
like the two ones in the figure eleven. 
A little, birdlike head, which stuck out 
like a canary’s, had a thin thatch of 
wispy hair; and when in occasional 
lighter moods he laughed, it was only 
the half of a laugh, the upper half. 
He had false upper teeth, but no lowers. 
Their mysterious loss a few years ago 
had been one of Uncle Job’s great con- 
versational topics ever since. It was 
even a village joke, and gave him a 
certain little local prominence such as 
his vanity craved. The old fellow cov- 
eted attention, though he had the wrong 
idea of how to get it. 

“There’s some real good custard and 
this fresh gingerbread. I guess maybe 
you'll make out for dinner, uncle, with 
the boiled ham. I’m going up Shap- 
leigh way, blackberryin’.” 

“You know I never eat sweet 
things, Lyddy. They bring on my 
rheumatism.” Lyddy knew there was 
something ominous in the old man’s 


dignified accents. Dignity in Uncle Job 


never boded good. “And that ham’s 
been on the table every meal three 
days runnin’. I’m sick of ham. You 


didn’t say you was goin’ off again to- 
day.” 

“T didn’t know myself, uncle. 
only just phoned.” 

“Oh, well,” he said, with pointed res- 


They 


ignation, “I’m old and half-witted, any- 
I don't 
[ don’t count. I ain't 
it ain’t 
pected, and it ain’t my business. | 
home while the rest 
pleasurin’. I ain’t asked to pleasure, 
but why should I? Why, indeed?” 
“If it was my automobile, ‘twould be 
different,” said Lyddy. She and Mr. 
Lyddy were machineless members of 
the affiliation. ‘And then you 
couldn’t take a long, jolty ride like we're 
goin’ on.”’ Lyddy dabbled in New 
Thought ideas, and Uncle Job knew she 
was having one now, by the cheery 


things. 


need to be to 


asked to gO 


g, and of course to be ex- 


belong to goes 


even 
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way in which she pretended he wasn’t 


cross. This promptly exasperated him. 

“You never ask ’em to take me. And 
they see you don’t care, so then they 
don’t care either. Why should they?” 

“Now, Uncle Job! Ain't they all 
young people? And you know how 
rough they are, and you hate rough 
times.” 

She didn’t mean to be unsympathetic. 
She was a capable, energetic New Eng- 
land woman, still young, with a figure 
of the sort that can set off a gingham 
house dress—and not all figures can 
do that. Her keen eyes were not un- 
kindly behind her spectacles, and her 
voice, though incisive and executive, 
was rather sweet. She had given Uncle 
Job a home when none of the others 
would, but emotionalism was as far 
removed from her as her own Maine 
from the hectic sources of the Nile. 
And when Uncle Job put her on the 
defensive, she always unconsciously 
hardened a little. And she would be- 
come very logical, and he would be 
maddened. 

“You see, uncle, if you weren’t al- 
ways tellin’ people how bad your rheu- 
matism is! But when you complain all 
the time, they naturally think you ain’t 
able to go.” 

“But a little ride would do me good. 
But there, who am I, ever to think of 
bein’ 


' % 7 wr fine 
ly! Don’t keep your fine 


took any more? Go on, get 


rea friends 
account 0’ Chere’s 
some bread, ain’t there? And maybe 
the fresh butter ain’t all et. If it is, 
I can eat the stale. I'll hoe in the 
garden and tend the beans you give to 
your friends that won’t take me ridin’. 
It was what I was meant for. Any- 
how, I wasn’t meant for automobiles!” 

Lyddy sighed. She knew Uncle Job 
was tremendously fond and proud of 
her—wasn’t he always boasting of her 
being the president of the Flash Light, 
secretary of the Arbutus, and chairman 
of the Woman’s Political? He’ had 


waitin’ on me. 
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maintained once on Main Street that 
Lyddy Twombly could outtalk any 
man in town on the tariff. But he was 
difficult. At times almost too difficult. 
A picnic was always one of those 
times. 

He went up to his room, and when 
she came up to get ready, she found his 
door shut, sign of utter offendedness. 
He wouldn’t answer. when she spoke. 
Sounds came from the room, the small, 
childish clatter of small articles being 
moved in a temper. A few moments 
later a red car bore away Lyddy and 
the basket, and Uncle Job let go the 
curtain of his window. He was a little 
guilty about not answering or saying 
good-by, but he was very deeply of- 
fended. His funny old face was al- 
most ridiculous with its expression of 
baffled petulance, the petulance of a 
whimful old person whose whims meet 
with scant respect. He at once indulged 
in a mood of keen pique and self-pity. 

“Oh, it’s hard lines to be old! And 
dependent! The young ain’t like they 
was when I was young. Respect for 
elders was part of our upbringin’. | 
guess it was! When would we young- 
sters have dared to treat our elders 
like they do now? I guess we got 
licked plenty and hard when we was 
disrespectful. But now the youngsters 
has it all their own We stand 
back in the corner, and thank ‘em for 


way. 


givin’ us the corner. 

“Well, I say it’s The old 
oughtn’t to be made worms of! I ain’t 
going to be no worm. By heck, I'll 
show ’em! / ain’t goin’ to stick in a 
corner—I’m goin’ to give ’em a jolt. 
These selfish young folks with their 
automobiles! Look at old Susie Whit- 
ham! Do her folks take her in that 
fine automobile that cost ’em so much 
they tell about? Her own nephew, too! 
And Increase Nowell, he ain’t asked to 
ride, no—but he can set all day and 
mend rug ends from the mill! Lucky 
if they ride him’s far as the church 


wrong! 
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Sundays! And he used to drive his 
own trotter! And all them young mar- 
ried folks that ain’t got no families at 
all, do they ever ask the old ones, even 
them that’ve been sick? 

“This fast life, and cards, and fast 
ridin’! They’re crazy about it, and 
they don’t want no one around who 
can’t keep up. We old folks can’t keep 
up, but they ain’t got patience to help 
us or wait for us. They just leave 
us to home while they tear around the 
land like a lot of crazy mad folks. 
Why, they don’t even wear hats no 
more—they can’t keep ’em on! No, 
we old folks is out of it, and we're 
made to know it, too.” 

Uncle Job was in full swing now, 
with his indignation meeting for one. 
He was moving his medicine bottles, 
for with his rheumatism he had the 
attendant vice of patent medicine. No 
patent stuff had ever been concocted 
that hadn’t been tried by Uncle Job. 
Usually there were several dozens of 
these bottles in various stages of full- 
ness or emptiness in his room at once. 

That room couldn't have belonged to 
any one else. Of course he was al- 
ways grumbling about it—it was too 
small; it was hot in summer and cold 
in winter; just now, in early fall, when 
the days were hot and the nights cold, 
it was wrong temperaturely twice every 


twenty-four hours; the shape was 
wrong ; it was lonesome; it was too pul 


lic; it had drafts. In 
short, it was all wrong because it was 
his, and yet he was very fond of it 
and very finicky about it, and no one 
ever molested it. 

He liked astronomy in a quaint, crude 
way of his own, and kept a little sys- 
tem of zodiacal marks on the floor by 
which he traced the sun’s progress. He 
liked travel literature, and had 
maps on the wall, and considered him- 
self something of a past globe-trotter, 
because in his youth he had once gone 
to Washington and Philadelphia. He 


was stuffy; it 


too, 














read all the national news, and loved 
to give out information about remote 
sections. Few were interested in re- 
mote sections, however; in Maine they 
aren't. 

He was a neat old chap, more from 
vanity than from conscience, and he 
was always busy, after the manner of 
the putterer, with constant little slow 
activities outdoors and in. His gar- 
den was his real occupation. This tiny 
plot behind the house was almost fa- 
mous for its waxy beans, its full-podded 
peas, its cucumbers and lettuce, and 
even currants. The jelly made from 
these few, but unrivaled currants, was 
always kept against the days when it 
was Lyddy’s turn for the club or the 
league. He. actually replanted that bit 
of ground each year and tended its 
products, notwithstanding his increas- 
ing age, just because he thus gained 
that bit of local importance he craved, 
and added, so to say, to his sense of 
citizenship. 

If other, younger citizens were be- 
ginning with newfangled notions of 
scientific gardening to put out beans 
and currants bigger than his, he called 
those products machine made. Still, 
the bugbear of the age was on 
him, the responsibility of competition 
weighed. But he never shirked, though 
the summers seemed hotter each year, 


and his back lamer, and the hoe heavier. 
Certainly the garden was smaller, but 
he never admitted that. He was de- 


termined no one should say he was too 
old to compete—yea, to excel! So he 
kept his garden going, and kept his 
little local fame, and sold his seeds. 
Why, what would fall have meant to 
him without the putting up of those 
seeds in little, laboriously labeled bags, 
and the selling of them at foolish little 
prices to the villagers who cared to 
humor him? 

If it came to that, what did they 
ever talk to him about except the beans 
and peas and currants? Wasn't it the 
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conversational bond between a can- 
tankerous old man and a not-too-pa- 
tient or sympathetic generation? 

Of course there were the other two 
great topics—the lost lowers and the 
rheumatism—but they weren’t as pop- 
ular. One was a joke, the other they 
shied at. 

The self-induced temper was still 
high, at perihelion, to speak zodiacally. 
Being left alone made him angriest. 
Last night had come with the real fall 
nip in it, and he had had a vision of 
the winter ahead, with its long even- 
ings, when Lyddy and Mr. Lyddy were 
from home at clubs or leagues. Mr. 
Lyddy belonged to all the men’s or- 
ders, and even sang in the choir. 

Those long evenings with no one to 
talk to, to complain to! An old lady 
could have knitted, but Uncle Job could 
only read, and a four-to-nine read tired 
his eyes, even with the new specs the 
jeweler had specially fitted to him. 
Often there was company, but that 
didn’t help. 

“Hello, uncle!” they would say, com- 
ing up to his corner—the warm corner 
with the tungsten light. “How’re you 
to-night ?” 

It wasn’t, “How are you?” but, “How 
are you?” The accent came where it 
excluded him by excepting him. Wait 
till you’re old and it’s tried on you— 
you'll see the subtlety of that disjunc- 
tive accent. But then none of them 
ever waited long enough for him to 
tell them. And rheumatism so topical 
in winter! 

Mr. Lyddy—well, he was one of 
those men who are hilarious in com- 
pany and preoccupied at other times. 
Uncle Job secretly thought him no 
match for Lyddy. But he didn't re- 
flect that preoccupation is a defense 
against long discussions of symptoms. 
Uncle Job was simply unblessed with 
the gift of insight, and there he was! 

“T hate winter!” he cried, with fresh 
resentment, after upsetting a big bottle 
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of brown fluid called “Tono-elixo,” 
thus spoiling the cover of the “Farmer’s 
Almanac,” besides wasting the Elixo. 
“T ain’t goin’ to stand it! I’m goin’ 
to the pictures nights instead of days! 
If the snow’s deep, I'll wade. I'll dis- 
grace ’em. It’s time old folks re- 
belled! I guess Old Lady Tibbetts has 
the right idea, after all!” 

Old Lady Tibbetts was a widow of 
some seventy-five years of age, a hard- 
favored old dame with a propensity 
for dress and amusement. She had an 
income from some town lots, and she 
went to Florida winters. Flinty-bos- 
omed old girl that she was, she man- 
aged to be a sort of honorary member 
of the affiliation, and she was never 
tired, never ill—never old. Ah, there 
was her secret! In face of the village’s 


knowledge of facts, she stuck to it 
that she was sixty-three—she even 
dressed young. She hadn't a single 


charm or instinct of kindliness in her 
silk-clad old body—but she was a good 
fellow—and she was asked to ride! 
Gradually Uncle Job ceased railing, 
and went down to his little flower plot 
in front of the house. And it was 
now that Mark Ford came by in his 
father’s new car and stopped to chat 
with the old gentleman. 
Mark’s father was the banker, and 
had a Queen 
Street, along with a straggle of 





Anne residence up Main 
other 
spurious architecture, segregated for 
purposes of exclusiveness. Once the 
Fords had lived much more humbly 
as neighbors of Lyddy’s. Young Mark 
had always been a sort of chum of 
Uncle Job’s. He was different from 
other youngsters, a red-headed, genial 
boy with a lot of play in him, but an- 
other quality, too. Sometimes there 
was a far-away gaze in his eyes that 
seemed to lift him out of the village 
and to future goal. Mark 
might lead in baseball and such, but 


some far 


-at times you could almost see destiny 
waiting around, getting ready to swoop. 
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At those times he suggested the boy 
Napoleon. Mark liked to chat with 
Uncle Job. Perhaps the what-might- 
have-been in the old man spoke to the 
what-was-going-to-be in the young man. 

But this last year he had gone away 
to school. In the fall he was to be 
a sophomore at Tech. Only twice had 
he taken Uncle Job to ride this sum- 
mer. He was the same red-headed, 
genial boy, always bareheaded now— 
but the far-away look had deepened. 
He was like the young Napoleon at 
Brieste now. You could almost imag- 
ine his arms folded. Uncle Job was 
piqued. 

“Well, uncle, and how are you?” 
cried Mark. He, at least, had the right, 
the including, accentuation. ‘Pretty 
hot morning to be hoeing. You know, 
you can’t make your flowers look any 
nicer than they already are.” 

“Tt was cold last night, though. 
frost’ll get ‘em. It'll get me, 
These nights are bad for my rheuma- 
tism.” 

“Wish I could take you a ride, but 
I’ve got to go to Kennebunkport,” said 
Mark. 

As he lolled in the machine, he sug- 
gested nothing like hurry, but in his 
white sweater, with his bare red head, 


The 


too. 


he personified that young force which 


nowadays impels monster machines at 
lightning speed across the face of the 
earth How ung he wa and how 
vital ! 

Of course Uncle Job was piqued 
afresh. He had expected to be “rid- 


den,” with Mark and the car there at 
the door! 

“Oh, I’m too old to be took any 
more. I don’t blame you; you’re busy 
—a college feller now. It’s natural 
you’d outgrow an old back number like 
me. We old folks must expect to be 
left behind. It’s right we should.” 

Mark stared. Of course, Uncle 
was a notorious old complainer, but he 
had never visited his complaints on 


Tob 























Mark before. In a few moments Mark 
turned the big machine beachward, 

It was dinner time now, however, and 
Uncle Job bethought him of the cold 
ham. Resentment became rebellion. 

“IT just ain’t goin’ to be the dog 
around here to eat up cold vittals. I 
want somethin’ fresh and good and 
juicy. I’m goin’ to get a steak and 
have fried onions. By heck, that ham 
goes to the chickens!” 

He made a brick fire in the range, 
and then toilsomely toddled up the 
steep hill street to Main Street and 
Lemly’s butcher shop. 

He seldom got up there on the hill, 
and to-day he was freely greeted by 
the citizens, who, being in full motion 
dinnerward, were in no danger of be- 
ing held up by Uncle Job’s symptoms. 
He liked this notice, and his uppers 
were gleaming freely in his queer half 
laugh when he_ reached Lemly’s. 
Lemly was a thrifty merchant, and 
himself cut the tough steak Uncle Job 
selected, thinking it tender. Each of 
them thought himself a politician, and 
an election was in the air. Others 
came in to the shop. Uncle Job lin- 
gered, and then he went homeward, 
cheered again by the passing greetings 
of those who would not stop. Then 
suddenly something quite different from 
election filled the air. 

It was the clang of the fire engine. 

Every one was running, and to one 
point, the point where the engine had 
disappeared on its way to the hill street. 
A stream of citizens congested there, 
and Uncle Job was the alarmedest of 
that stream. They wondered, but he 
knew. Something told him. He still 
had the steak, for he was a true Yan- 
kee, but it was his subconsciousness 
that clung to it. A vision impelled him 
onward frantically—the vision of a 
blazing house, blazing to ruins over the 
infamous altar of a kitchen range and 
a frying pan of onions. 

On he flew, his rheumatism forgot- 
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ten. Nay, there was no rheumatism! 
At the corner the crowd seemed to 
have halted. Laughs were heard, and 
the disappointedly grateful comments of 
citizens whose neighborly concern was 
mixed with the perfectly natural hu- 
man liking for a fire. 

“Only the chimney!” “The com- 
pany’s there!” “No hose; they’re try- 
ing the extinguisher.” “Are the Twom- 
blys at home?” “No, they went to 
Portland.” ‘No, him and her’s black- 
berryin’.” “Where’s Uncle Job? He 
never goes away.” “Why, here he is 
now !” 

Through this now backward-turning 
crowd, Uncle Job made his way, 
thrusting out with trembling old hands. 
His hat was gone, but he still had the 
steak. The villagers had a moment’s 
vision of a white, wispy-haired, panic- 
stricken ghost that, like some fantastic 
insect or grotesque bird, went flapping 
and clawing through them like some- 


thing shot at in the grass. Some 
laughed. 

When he reached the house, only a 
small crowd ‘was there, immediate 


neighbors and some of the small-boy 
element; even most of the fire com- 
pany were gone. When he came up, 
gasping and wild-eyed, Jimmy Turner 
patted him, and said: 

“There, there,“uncle! Nothing to be 
scared of at all! Just a blaze in the 
chimney. Do it good—clean it out! 
We're using the extinguisher. Jake 
Lavally’s on the roof.” 

Uncle Job was trembling like a birch 
tree in a breeze. Quite suddenly he 
sat down on the grass. They brought 
a chair and water. He said not a 
word, but he was gray in the face, and 
his lower jaw had dropped, leaving 
wide that unoccupied space sacred to 
the memory of the lost lowers. There 
wasn’t a complaint or a protestation left 
in the old fellow. 

Jake Lavally was pouring the second 
cylinder of extinguisher into the belch- 
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ing chimney when a big speeding auto- 
mobile wrenched itself to a stop before 
the house and Mark Ford leaped out. 
He just stopped to pat Uncle Job, and 
then he was up the ladder and on the 
rooftree with Jake, just like a fire chief, 
as if he belonged there. That was 
Mark, every time—always in on every- 
thing, never missing anything, and yet 
always looking as if what he was doing 
were play. 

He hadn’t gone to Kennebunkport. 
He hadn’t had to go—he had sort of 
fibbed. And that was how he came to 
be here now; he had turned back to 
take Uncle Job for a ride up East Pond 
way instead. 

Gradually the crowd all left, save 
one or two citizens who were especially 
anxious to watch the success of the 
extinguisher, which was the fire com- 
pany’s most recent innovation. And 
Jake and Jimmy were there, and three 
small boys who had settled under a 
tree to play mumbletypeg. Uncle Job 
looked all around him. The ladder had 
been planted in the garden The 
garden! It was a garden no more— 
vines and bushes all wrecked, trampled 
underfoot. And in the middle of it 
stood the fat, old, white nag that had 
drawn the ladder cart, with a bean vine 
hanging from its mouth. 








That afternoon Mark and Uncle Job 
might have been seen together in the 
little bedroom, Uncle Job lying down, 
for the scare had used him badly. Yet 
he was smiling, actually smiling, as 
Mark expounded to him the joys and 
wonders of being a Tech sophomore. 
And the reason he was smiling was 
that while he was listening in part to 
Mark, he was thinking about the fire, 
too. He remembered his own guilt, 
about the beefsteak and onions. And 
then all the time he had been sitting 
there on the grass while Jake poured 
extinguisher down the chimney, he had 
been thinking of this same room. Sup- 
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pose it had burned! Suppose, after all 
his complaining, he had lost it! And 
the nights coming cold, and winter 
ahead—a Maine winter! 

Jimmy Turner had said, when he 
had come back later to see that not 
even a spark remained in the chimney: 
“Well, uncle, I guess you forgot your 
rheumatism that time. They say you 
did the fastest handicap down that hill 
ever was done. You can’t lay claim 
to bein’ an invaleed after that!” 

Uncle Job remembered that joke of 
Jimmy’s. 

“Mark,” he said suddenly, “I been 
thinkin’. You’re so generous and so 
naturally kind-hearted—not one boy in 
a thousand would set here with me 
[ say they wouldn’t! And it ain’t just 
because you think you ought to. It’s 
just in you to do it. Yes, and it ain’t 
in all. When I was a boy, Mark, we 
used to be considerate of our elders 
—they made us, else we got licked. I 
remember my grandfolks—they were 
cranky, too. But we youngsters had to 
toe the mark! 

‘But it’s just your nature to be kind. 
[ guess it may be I’ma little mite cranky 
myself, take it off ’n’ on. I’m old, and 
got the rheu—ahem!—a little rheuma- 
tism. Yes, likely I’m cranky. But now 
you, you'll never be cranky. If I was 
to live over again, Mark, I’d cultivate 
kind in Lickin’ the 


into makin’ ’em considerate 





bein’ my heart, 


youngsters 
only makes ’em spiteful about it when 
they’re old. Maybe I’ve took some of 
my spite out on the youngsters. But 
you'll be lovable when you’re old, be- 
cause you’re lovable now—yes, and lov- 
in’. You ain’t like some of the selfish 
ones—you’re different!” 

Lyddy had been told before she 
reached home, of course. She asked 
Uncle Job how it had happened, and 
he told her the truth. She didn’t say 
much, and he wondered, not that she 
was silent, but what kind of silence it 























was. Was it her logical kind, or did 
it forebode? 

But this was the way of it. Lyddy 
had been thinking, too, that day as the 
automobile had sped past farms and 
crossroads hamlets. How many times 
they had passed old people in lane or 
field, some of them blank and incurious, 
others agape, and some, alas, so wist- 
ful! Those wistful, wrinkled faces 
that had peered out from screened lit- 
tle shuttered windows, yearning faces 
of the old, whom a new and speed-mad 
generation never even saw as it shot 
by and left behind only the careless 
dust of its onward rush! And so the 
dust had blotted them out, those old 
left-behinds, along with the landscape in 
which they were fixtures. 

Of course we are all made up of con- 
tradictorinesses, whether as a blend or 
a clash. Lyddy’s kind-heartedness had 
always clashed with her intense logical- 
ness. Now, logically, Uncle Job was 
a tiresome, vain, exacting, hypochondri- 
acal old kill-joy—but illogically, he was 
alone and lonesome, pathetic, wistful, 
and unsympathized with. Besides, he 
was impulsive.and fond, under his 
crankiness, and she knew it. Of course, 
he had never blended in his life, but 
it was his misfortune, rather than his 
fault. And his life was nearly over 
now, too. In short, illogical though it 
were,. Lyddy didn’t enjoy that picnic 
at all. 

She had gone through it before—re- 


penting. And he had always been 
lovely afterward, and then critical—and 


then more exacting than before. 
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“But,” thought Lyddy, “there’s no 
telling how I'll be when I’m old. I 
guess being selfish is no way to im- 
prove on Uncle Job when I’m as old 
as him.” 

“Uncle,” she said at supper, “would 
you like to go to the pictures to-night? 
It’s time you wore your new suit, isn't 
it?” And he went. 

At the pictures he was pleased, ac- 
tually pleased. . Not once did he men- 
tion rheumatism, and when he saw Old 
Lady Tibbetts there, he straightened up 
and stared defiance at that granite- 
featured dame—for was not he going 
to ride to-morrow in the Ford auto 
with Mark? And could even Old Lady 
Tibbetts beat that? 

When he got home he said: “Lyddy, 
I don’t know but I like this suit, after 
all. The tie you brung fr’m Boston 
goes with it right well, don’t it?” 

That week he was written up in the 


Star. Mark did that, and the thing 
was called, “Uncle Job’s Record 
Sprint,” and his picture was appended. 


It was taker on purpose. 

Uncle Job read the article over and 
over, up there in the privacy of his 
room. His room! He gazed around it 
fondly, almost greedily. If he’d lost 
it—and winter coming! 

He took a dose of the Tono-elixo. 
“That stuff’s doing me good!” he said, 
with conviction. “I'll throw them other 
medicines away.” And he did. 

The village was much pleased with 
the extinguisher, which it installed after 
using it with equal success on. three or 
four other fires. 








BYLVIA CAMERON followed 
the dim wagon road through 
the woods in an aimless sort 
of hurry, as one fleeing from 
the detested to the undesired. 

Sumac with scarlet-tipped leaves 
grew beside the road, and the hazel 
brush crowded close upon the wagon 
tracks. Oak and hickory covered the 
ridge, and here and there branches met 
overhead. The autumn leaves and 
vines reflected a hundred combinations 
of color in the October sunlight. Yet 
not for sun or leaves or mountain air 
was Sylvia fleeing to the woods, but to 
escape the farmhouse. She had been 
there only three days, but it seemed like 
seventeen years, 

“I’ve had to wash in that battered tin 
washpan on th 
watched that 
he yard, 





rch, and I’ve 


e back pt 
frizzled old hen 
and I’ve seen that 
old ironweed down by the gate, 
lion times,” she told herself. 
Sylvia followed the road down the 
ridge a long way, it seemed. Sometimes 
she stopped and caught her breath, and 
put her hand to her side. Once she 
grew dizzy and sat on a dead log to 
rest. But in a moment was up 
again, and off in a petulant sort of 
hurry. Sylvia could not saunter. Never 
anywhere on the track of her past 
twenty-six years had she in mind or 


scratch- 
ing in t dusty 


a mil- 


she 


body or emotions sauntered. 





The underbrush thinned and disap- 
peared. Among the oak and hickory 
appeared cedars. From afar came the 
sound of a hammer. One could hear a 
long distance in such still, such terribly 


still woods. Sylvia did not hesitate. 
She turned into a faint trail, dimmer 
than the one she had followed. At least 


there was something alive—or partly 
alive—connected with that hammer. 
She was not afraid of people—any sort 
of people. Any human being to talk to 
was better than nothing. 

After a little she saw ahead of her, 
in the midst of the woods, a one-room 
log cabin with a stick-and-mortar chim- 
ney, and near by what appeared to be 
a long, crude workshop. In front of 
the shop was a workbench and a 

a board No doubt it was he 
the people at the farmhouse had re- 
although he 


man 
planing 


ferred to as “the Quaker” 


was not a Quaker—at least, he did not 
have a beard and long hair and wear 
a broad-brimmed hat, as she had al- 


ways imagined Quakers did. 

Sylvia approached with little inten- 
tional noises to apprise the Quaker of 
her nearness. But he intent on 
getting a perfectly smooth, square edge 
on the board he was planing, and did 
not look up. She stood a few feet from 
the end of the bench and waited a mo- 
ment. It was a cedar board he was 
dressing. He ran the plane once more 


was 


























very lightly along the edge, then 
smoothed it with his hand. 

She cleared her throat softly, but he 
did not look up. 

“Good morning!” She spoke a little 
aggrievedly. She was sure he knew of 
her presence. 

“Good morning!” He nodded grave- 
ly, but still did not so much as glance 
at her. .He had taken the board from 
the vise and was sighting the edge. His 
hair was brown, with a very slight tend- 
ency to curl at the temples and above 
the ears. His skin was tanned, and had 
the look of health and youth, although 
there was an atmosphere about him that 
suggested mature experience. He might 
be forty or only thirty. 

Sylvia lifted her right eyebrow, in a 
puzzled, speculative way, took a step 
nearer the workbench, and picked up a 
long shaving. Her coming seemed no 
more to have impinged upon his con- 
sciousness than the falling of the hick- 
ory leaf that had just dropped upon the 
bench before him. 

He turned the board over and put it 
back in the vise to dress the other edge. 
She made a wry little mouth all to her- 
self; it was a mouth that had created 
a good deal of turmoil first and last in 
the hearts of men and the minds of 
Without a word, he began to 
plane with deliberate accuracy. 


women. 

There are kinds of silence. 
One is a stinging silence; another a lis- 
tening silence, that encourages one to 
talk; another a thinking silence that 
stimulates one’s mind like a rare spir- 
itual oxygen; and another an answering 
silence that makes one answer one’s own 
questions, 

Sylvia knew that the Quaker’s silence 
was not a rebuff, There was nothing 
unfriendly or disapproving in it. She 
brushed the shaving from the corner of 
the workbench, jumped up on it, and 
locked her hands around her knees. 

“You like it here?” She 


many 


she asked. 
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winked to herself a signal to watch how 
she would make him take notice. 

ot fh 

This time he paused in his work, 
plane in hand, and looked up at her. 
She, too, was bareheaded, and in her 
vexation at having, as she expressed it, 
nothing to live on at the farmhouse but 
a battered tin washpan, a broken mir- 
ror about as large as a handkerchief, 
and ham and eggs, she had not done up 
her hair that morning. It was merely 
rolled in a big, loose coil upon her head 
and fastened with a hairpin. Her eyes 
were light brown, and seemed to be 
looking up at you, even when her face 
was on a level with yours. 

“Yes.” He nodded toward the cabin. 
“T live there.” He again put the plane 
to the edge of the cedar board. 

Sylvia felt a sensation of falling, as 
if suddenly cut loose from the known 
and accustomed. She was dropping into 
a strange world of silences and absurd 
values, where the very laws of life were 
changed. That any man would rather 
plane a board than talk to her, would 
rather stare at a log cabin than look at 
Sylvia Cameron, seemed a perversion of 
nature. _And that was what had hap- 
pened. She had met his eyes squarely, 
had looked up at him with her little, in- 
tense sort of personal feminine appeal 
—for she felt really lonely—and it had 
made no more impression upon him than 
that yellow leaf which still lay upon the 
bench. 

And he was not a fool. Anyway, 
fools, she reflected with humor, had 
been particularly susceptible to her per- 
sonality. No, he had fine eyes—gray, 
the éyes of a mystic, yet trained to ap- 
praise and to measure. 

“I hate the country!’ she said, irri- 
tation in her tone. “It’s so dead!” 

The Quaker ran his fingers along the 
planed edge of the cedar board. 

“It would be horrible to have to live 
here.” There was conviction in her 
tone. “Nothing to see or hear. Never 
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meet anybody—but a long, lanky farmer 
every ten miles, that looks like a scare- 
crow pinned together so carelessly he 
has blown loose.” And forgetting for 
a moment how sick she had been of 
things, she added: “I’ve always lived 
where something was going on.” She 
was twisting the shaving nervously 
around her finger ; her face showed lines 
where discontent and feverish unrest 
had left their tracks. 

The Quaker paused again and laid 
down his plane. He picked up the hick- 
ory leaf. It was large, perfectly formed, 
and a bright yellow. He held it before 
him and studied it for a moment. 

“That’s a fine leaf.” He handed it 
to her. 

“No, thank you.” 
ter frame of mind. 
leaves.” 

“They’re better than shavings,’ he 
said, and picked up his plane again. 

She brooded a while in silence. Her 
outbreak about the country had not 
provoked him. She was in earnest 
about it. She hated the country. All 
her life Sylvia had been in the very 
center of a whirlwind of events. What- 
ever she had tried—and she had under- 
taken a good many things—society, phi- 
lanthropy, music, flirtation—she had 
gone at with colors flying and bands 
playing. She had been in the very cen- 
ter of a and a part of the 


She was in a bit- 
“T don’t care for 


whirlwind 
debris that whirlwind had promiscu- 
ously scattered. At twenty-six she was 
sick of that, too. 

“| think the stillness is the worst thing 
about the country,” she remarked fret- 
fully. “It’s horrible!’ 

“To a man who has drunk a great 
deal”—he was squinting his eye along 
the edge of the cedar board—*sober- 
ness is horrible—for a while.” 

“Thanks!” she said sarcastically. “So 
I impress you as a drunkard, do I?” 

He considered for a moment, resting 
the cedar board on the workbench. 

“Yes, in a way. Those who live by 
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external excitement are much alike. 
You've thrown yourself at everything 
that promised sensation until you are 
maimed and sick.” 

“Sick? Do I look sick?” Sylvia bit- 
terly resented being sick and more bit- 
terly resented looking it. 

“You look,” he replied, with just the 
dawn of a smile, “as if no one in the 
world could have made you come here 
but a doctor.” 


When she got back to her room, ceiled 
with rough oak and lined with newspa- 
pers, she pitched herself across the 
log-cabin coverlet on her bed and cried 
stormily ; which proved how really tat- 
tered were her nerves, for Sylvia was 
not normally of tearful habit. But this 
evening she felt as she had felt when, 
a little girl, she had torn her frock and 
her mother had brought her in from an 
exciting tomboy game and set her to 
mending it. She had pricked her fin- 
ger with the needle, overturned her 
mother’s workbasket in hunting for 
something to stop the blood, and got a 
and 


stain on a new piece of cambric 
then was shut up in the closet. 
After a while, Sylvia sat up and 


rubbed her eyes. If the doctor’s or- 
ders had not been very emphatic, and if 
this was not exactly the sort of rough 
living he had recommended, she would 
have packed up that very hour. She 
in the world she 
She 


wondered how would 


spend the evening. went to the 
west window—a window that one raised 
with a groan, and propped up with a 
stick of stove wood. She pushed back 
the curtain—the remnant of a muslin 
shirt tacked over the top sash—and 
looked out. The sun was just setting, 
and in the brown soil of the field west 
of the house the young wheat was up. 
Her eyes could follow the long, wavy 
rows the drill had made by the tender 
green blades. 

The next morning she got away from 
the house, but resolutely turned her 

















back upon the road that led toward the 
sound of the hammer and went off to- 
ward the east. She took the walk as a 
child does a bitter dose of medicine, 
when given its choice of taking it or 
going to bed. She thought contemptu- 
ously of the ecstatic ravings she had 
heard about the hills and the woods. 

“Just a pile of rock and some old 
trees!” she thought. 

Her path led under a hickory tree, 
and hickory leaves turn first. While 
the oaks were merely tipped with color 
along the edge or growing faintly red, 
the hickory was in deep, glowing color. 
A leaf rested lightly on a bunch of green 
grass; it was large, larger than her two 
hands, and a beautiful, glossy yellow. 
She stooped and picked it up, and 
thought, as she held it in her fingers: 
“It’s finer than the one he picked up 
from the workbench.” 

After the noon meal, Sylvia stayed in 
her room as long as she could—which 
was only an hour. She walked down 
the west road this time, and took the 
dim left-hand trail that led toward the 
sound of the hammer. 

She felt a little guilty as she ap- 
proached. She had been petulant and 
unreasonable, and had left in a huff. 
He had not noticed it, of course—he 
seemed to have been as serenely uncon- 
scious of her fretful vehemencies as he 
had been of her attractive face—but she 
felt quite humble and apologetic for 
having been so ruffled and vexatious. 

He was nailing one of the dressed 
cedar boards into place as she came up. 

“Oh, it’s a cedar chest—and it’s 
nearly done!” *The exclamation was 
one of genuine delight. The finished 
chest justified it. 

“Yes.” He nodded, but did not lay 
down the hammer or look up. He was 
using brass nails, and she was interested 
to watch how carefully and accurately 
he placed them, and with what steady, 
even strokes of the hammer he drove 
them straight. 
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“You make them to sell?” she asked 

eagerly. — 
Again he nodded. This time he was 

carefully placing a brass hinge. 

“T want to buy this one.” Already 
she was seeing herself sitting on it in 
her dainty room, her knees crossed, tell> 
ing Margaret and Lelia, who had come 
in for a chat after the dance, how she 
had got it. What a story it would be! 
What a romantic sensation it would 
give the girls! 

“This one is sold,” he said directly. 

“Then I want the next one.” 

“Tt is sold, too. I have many orders 
ahead.” 

“Oh, but will you make me one?” 
Her tone was anxious and coaxing. 
“Please, pretty please?” 

“T can’t say now.” 

The impatient, rebuffed flush upon 
her face was lost to him, as had been 
the eager-eyed persuasion that had gone 
before it, for he had not so much as 
glanced toward her. He was fitting the 
hinge in place. 

Her vexation passed in a moment. 
There was no use getting angry again. 
If he wouldn’t, he wouldn't. Neither 
her coaxing nor her displeasure would 
so much as ruffle the surface of his in- 
tentions. 

She sauntered about the place, look- 
ing at pieces of cedar and picking up 
long, curly shavings, or sat on the cor- 
ner of the She talked a 
good deal, and yet it was less than she 
had ever talked in a half day before. 
Sometimes he replied; rarely he made 
a voluntary comment of his own. Some- 
times she thought he was listening, and 
at others she was sure he was not. 

Once, when he had finished the chest 
and it was ready to crate, he drew him- 
self up on the edge of the bench and 
sat looking off into the woods, 

“What are you looking at? 
asked, a little piqued. 

“The sunlight on oak bark,” he an- 
swered. 


workbench 


> she 
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He pointed into the woods. She 
came near him and looked. The trees 
were tall and the branches thick. .Few 
leaves had fallen, and the shade almost 
covered the earth. But in one place the 
sunlight came through a gap ‘and fell 
oh the gnarled trunk of a great white 
dak. Sylvia looked at it hard. It must 
be good to look at from the expression 
on the Quaker’s face. But why? It 
was just a patch of light on rough, 
whitish bark in the middle of the woods. 
And yet it did look Well, it was 
a spot of light in the surrounding shad- 
ows—and the old tree looked so sturdy 
and strong—and still. 

He went to work directly, sawing 
more boards for another. chest, sawing 
with an accuracy and a deliberateness 
that made it seem a good and vital mat- 
ter. Several times Sylvia looked back 
at the spot of light on the tree trunk; it 
climbed higher as the sun went down. 
And she found places here and there in 
the woods where limbs and branches 
were picked out with gold. And then 
all the tops of the trees took on that last 
brilliant look which comes just before 
sundown. 

Why, it was nearly dark, and she 
must go! She turned to speak to the 
Quaker, but he was standing very still. 
He was not looking this time; he was 
listening. 

“What are you listening for?” 
asked, Reticent as he was, she felt no 
restraint in his presence, 

He smiled—and his smile was friend- 
ly. “I’m not listening’ ‘for,’ but ‘to.’” 

“To what?” she questioned, trying 
also to hear. 

“To things that are,” he answered. 


she 


The next day she was sick ; quite des- 
perately sick, she felt. The nerves were 
really in a bad way; and following the 
band all of one’s twenty-six years is 


hard on other tissues, also. There was 
almost a brain storm, in which she felt 
a great, fierce rebellion against the 
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whole world, and told herself that it 
was all worse than a vain show; that 
nothing in it was good at all or worth 
while ; that we were mere floating atoms 
of irritated life in a great, stormy wind 
blowing through the universe from no- 
where to nowhere. 

She was still quite sick the next day, 
and languid. The storm had been fol- 
lowed by apathy. She even did not re- 
sist the homemade teas the farmer 
woman brought her, and permitted a hot 
bath for her feet and a cold towel for 
her head. 

The third day she crept out into the 
sunshine. For the first time in her 
life she sauntered, but still not from 
choice. She was too weary for rebellion 
and bitterness; life merely seemed fla- 
vorless and hopeless. There was noth- 
ing worth desiring. The nearest thing 
to a wish in her mind was to sit on 
the bench and watch the Quaker make 
cedar chests. He seemed to love to do 
it. 

Sometimes she sat down until 
strength came back; many times she 
paused and held on to a bush. But 
finally she heard the sound of the ham- 
mer, and, summing up a little reserve 
strength, went forward as if as strong 
as ever. 

The Quaker saw her coming; and 
this time she knew that she had pene- 
the serene surface of his con- 
laid down his hammer 


her 


trated 
sciousness. He 
hastily—almost dropped it—and came 
toward her quickly. 

“Are you ill?’ There was pity in 
his gray eyes. He took her arm very 
gently and helped her to a seat on the 
workbench. “Rest against this.” He 
pushed a finished cedar chest to her 
back. 

“Thank you.” 

He asked no further questions; and 
she sat silent a long time watching him 
work. 

“You like to make them?” she asked 
at last. 

















“Yes.” He nodded, and his eyes had 
that look which comes when the heart 
possesses something very steadfast and 
good. 

“T don’t love to do anything,” she said 
wearily. “I hate it all. I never did 
care for anything but to be experienc- 
ing sensations—new ones and strong 
ones every day; to have something go- 
ing on; to be in the midst of happen- 
ings. None of them are good; none of 
them worth while. I’ve tried them all.” 

“But all of the same kind,” he said, 
fitting a piece of cedar into place. 

““No—of every kind,” she said. “I’ve 
been into everything.” 

“And yet only of one kind,” he re- 
peated; “a stimulant—an outside stim- 
ulant.” 

She pondered this a moment. “But 
if one has no sensations, no pleasure, no 
emotions—if one is not- where one can 
be stirred, what is the use of living? 
What are things for?” 

“To use,” he said. “But man cannot 
live by nerves alone.” Then, after driv- 
ing a nail and seeing that it was ex- 
actly right, “And the faster one jingles 
the bells around him, the bigger must be 
the clapper that calls to something else.” 

She waited a moment for him to go 
on; but he went on only with his work. 

“Well?” she said. “What's the an- 
swer ?” 

“Tt isn’t an answer,” he replied, “but 
a result. If one lives by outside sensa- 
tions, the stimulants must always in- 
crease, until——” 

“Until ?” 

“The nerves break, or grow sick— 
and the connection with pleasurable 
things is lost.”’ 

“And what is left?” 

His silence answered. 

“Yes, that is it.” She stirred, and 
jumped down from the bench. “There 
is nothing left. That is where I am.” 

She started away, walking rapidly, 
with a flicker of the old fire of revolt. 
He did not ask her to stay, or to 
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come back, but continued his work. 
Down the road, as she steadied herself 
by a hickory sapling to regain her 
strength, she looked back. He was sit- 
ting across the corner of the bench, 
looking off into the woods—no doubt 
watching a fleck of sunshine on the bark 
of a tree. 

The next day she thought she would 
not go back. But all the morning she 
kept remembering the Quaker at work. 
She could see the movements of his 
hands as they planed or sawed with pre- 
cision—glad precision—and the serene 
half smile of satisfaction at the corners 
of his grave mouth when the work went 
well. 

She went listlessly to the broken bit 
of glass in her room and studied her 
face with apathetic disapproval. Since 
the reaction had come and the loosened 
nerves had sagged—no doubt the doc- 
tor had feared that they would snap, 
and that was why he had hurried her 
away—she had been too indifferent and 
low in spirits to care how she looked; 
always before, that had been one of her 
greatest cares. She had not used a cos- 
metic for days. Her hair was done very 
carelessly. There were lines, very dis- 
tinct lines, in her face—and her com- 
plexion, unaided, was bad. She looked 
sick. 

“But”—she smiled 
doesn’t matter with him. 
one’s The only interest he had 
manifested at all in her looks had been 
yesterday,. when she had looked, no 
doubt, as if she were going to faint. 
“Still,” she reflected, “he does look at 
one’s eyes.” And she felt that eyes 
would make a great deal of difference 
to him; perhaps that was where he 
looked for beauty—or ugliness. 

She studied her eyes. They did not 
please her at all. They -were moody, 
discontented; “jangling of little bells.” 
That was it. They looked like the jan- 
gling of little bells. No wonder. All 
they had looked for had been dazzling 





faintly—‘‘it 
He never sees 


face.” 
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gilt things, tinsel and trappings, and for 
more little bells to jangle. 

“IT wonder,” she mused, ‘‘what he 
would expect to see in eyes.” She 
smiled with an attempt at the old ridi- 
cule, but the glass did not reflect scorn. 
“Patches of light on oak bark—and 
trees and sunsets ?” 

She stretched out on the log-cabin- 
coverlided bed, still thinking of what 
the Quaker would expect to find in one’s 
eyes. 

In the afternoon she went down the 
dim road again. She would watch him 
work, but would not talk—not much. 
He nodded to her and smiled—a friend- 
ly smile that seemed to include her in 
the things that were good to see. But 
she wasn’t. She wasn’t good for any- 
thing. And with the most irrelevant 
impulse she said: 

“T don’t believe there is any God!” 

He did not reply. To-day he was 
working on an unusually beautiful cedar 
chest and was fitting two very wide and 


wonderfully finished pieces together for 
the lid. 
“Nor I don’t believe in people,’ she 


continued perversely. “I think they are 
horrid and little and mean. The women 
are all so petty and spiteful—and the 
men so coarse and sordid.” 

He bent low over the join to see that 
the fitted to finest 
fraction. 

“And, you know,” 
think love is the ficklest, most 
thing of all! How long do you 
people would love you if you hadn’t any 
favors to offer—and you weren't pretty 
to look at—and they couldn't touch 
you?” 

“Not very long,” he said slowly, “if 
there is nothing there—except to be 
looked at and touched.” 

Uncontrollably the hot blood burned 
her face. It made her angry. It was 
the first time she had blushed in many, 
many months. But he did not see. He 
was making two pieces of cedar into 


cedar boards the 


she sisted, ee 
sordid 
think 
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one solid and beautiful covering for 
the chest before him. 

The flush passed. She sat quite still 
for minutes, looking at the ground. 
She was sitting on the edge of the 
bench, one arm resting along the top 
of the cedar chest. Her head dropped 
wearily on her arm. 

“Oh, I loathe it all! There is no use 
in living, anyway! It’s such a sham— 
nothing in it but doubt and failure.” 
She was sobbing in a minute. She 
hated herself for it, but could not stop. 

He did not speak to her or try to 
quiet her, but went on with his work— 
and that was a subtle comfort. It was 
all a horrid mess and a bore; but here, 
beside her very sobs of despair, one 
went on doing the work he loved. 

After a while she sat up and smiled 
apologetically, the tear marks still in her 
eyes and on her cheeks. 

“You must think me such a fool!” she 
said. 

“T was not thinking of you,” he said 
quietlye 

“No”—she laughed a_little—‘you 
never think of anything but your cedar 
chests.” 

He smiled a secret sort of smile as 
if he thought of many things one might 
not guess. “I was thinking of what 
made you cry.” He was placing a screw 
in the hinge. 

“And what made me cry?” 

“Unblossomed flowers,” he answered 

She studied over it for a while, with 
out asking him to explain. She liked 
to think for his meanings. 

He had finished the chest and was 
critically inspecting it. She jumped 
down from the bench and went around 
to it. 

“Oh, isn’t it a beauty!” There was 
a kindling of appreciation in her eyes 
as she stroked its smooth surface. With 
what care and skill he had wrought it! 
“Sell it to me, won’t you please?” She 
looked up at him under her long lashes 
with the coaxing, “please, please,” air 














of a little girl. She wasn’t thinking this 
time how it would look in her room—or 
of the capital she would make with her 
friends out of its possession. She was 
thinking of the chest itself—and of 
what he had put into it. 

He shook his head regretfully. “I 
can't sell this one to you.” 

“Is it already sold?” A hurt look 
crossed her face. It was hard for her 
to give up things. 

“N-o,” he confessed. “I want to keep 
this—at least for a time. I’ve put more 
into it than into any of the rest.” 

“More cedar, you mean?” she asked. 

He smiled, the sort of smile that told 
her even before he spoke that she had 
made a wide mistake. 

“You are still dealing in things,” he 
said. His face grew grave, and there 
was a sort of compassion in his mystic, 
gray eyes. “When we get all our values 
from things, we lose even the best part 
of things. But when we put value into 
things, value from within—why, then” 
—he looked away reflectively—‘‘we can 
make a piece of wood not larger than 
my hand worth more than a mountain 
of silver.” 

He carried the chest into the shop 
and brought out more cedar planks. He 
seemed always busy, yet always at lei- 





sure. He handled his tools and ma- 
terial with an ease and pleasure that 
made one feel he was resting at his 
rl} 
lLet me see if I can’t do that.’ She 


came*up to his elbow as he planed a 
wide piece of cedar. 

“No,” he laughed. “This is too valu- 
able. But I'll get you one.” He brought 
a small cedar board, fastened it in a 
vise on the other side of the workbench, 
and gave her a small plane. 

“This way ?” 

“No”—he turned the plane around in 
her hand—“this way.” He laughed, and 
stood by until she learned to make long, 
smooth shavings. 

“Oh, I’ve got that edge smooth!” she 
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exclaimed delightedly, as she ran her 
soft little hands over it. 

“Then plane the other edge.” 

She did. ‘Now what?” 

“Do you want to do some more?” 

She nodded, brightening. 

He brought her more small boards, a 
square, a saw, a hammer, and some 
nails. 

“Suppose,” he said, “you make a lit- 
tle one—eighteen inches long and ten 
inches deep.” 

“Won't that be fun? But I'll spoil 
the material—and what will I do with 
it when I get it done?” 

He did not reply. 
came: 

“Oh, I'll make one for Lottie Ander- 
son for her doll dresses.” 

She glanced at the sun. It was pretty 
far down, and she began to work fev- 


3ut the answer 


erishly.. She wanted to finish it that 
very afternoon. Why did the sun go 
so fast? 


She spoiled it, of course, and was al- 
most ready to cry. 

“To-morrow,” he said at sundown, 
“you can begin all over again. The 
Germans, you know,” he added, “have 
a motto: ‘Make haste slowly.’ ” 

The sun was scarcely above the tree- 


tops when she came next morning. For 
once she was not angry because the 


farmer’s family had an early breakfast. 
She worked quite eagerly for two or 
She 
spoiled several boards and blistered her 
hands, but came back in the afternoon. 
she cried excitedly 


three hours and then had to rest. 


“T’ve got it done,” 
about four o'clock. 

“Let us see.” He laid down his saw. 

“No.” She had started to him with 
it, but drew back. “I don’t want you 
to see it. It isn’t done. This joint 
doesn’t fit—nor this Wait!” 

It was the fourth day before she 
handed him, for his approval, the com- 
pleted doll chest. 





“It’s really very well done,” he said 
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soberly. “You do things very well— 
always.” 

“Things!” Her voice suddenly rose 
desperately. “Am I still doing things? 
Will I always be dealing only in things? 
That, you said, is what made me sick 
—the millions of things I’d been hit- 
ting myself with to get sensations had 
worn my nerves into fiddle strings. 
Must I always go clanging along beat- 
ing drums and jingling little bells to 
keep from feeling lonesome?” 

“Do you feel lonesome—doing this?” 
He pointed to the little chest on the 
workbench. 

“No—I guess not. I didn’t think 
about it, anyway.” 

“Then you were putting something 
into it,’ he said, and took up his saw. 

She wandered off down to the bluff 
and explored the wood for half a mile. 
She seemed restless and troubled to- 
day, but felt less physical weariness than 
she had since she had come. 

The next day she was back: 

“I’m going to make another baby 
chest,” she said delightedly. “I thought 
of it last night. It’s for Seraphita, a 
little Spanish girl from Mexico that 
lives next door to my dressmaker. 
She'll be just wild over it!” 


“Is she imaginative?’ asked the 
Quaker. 

“Very. Why?” 

“If she is, how many interesting 


things you can work into the chest!” 

“Work into it?” 

“Yes,” he nodded, smiling. “Work 
into it all the things you hear and see 
in the woods here—the redbird’s whis- 
tle, the sun on the bark, the wind, the 
sound in the trees, a squirrel or two; 
and then tell her about them. Have a 
different thing in each piece.” 

“What an idea!” Her eyes danced, 
and she clapped her hands. “What a 
capital idea! Let me see what I'll put 
into this first board. Oh, yes—I’ll put 
that green cedar bush, there, with the 
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berries on it that look like silver dust 
from a fairy’s wings.” 

She was quite happy in that. And 
when the chest was done, she thought 
of another little girl, and worked into 
her chest what the little girl would lis- 
ten to with wonder and thrills of de- 
light. 

October passed. She missed a few 
days. Once or twice she was too tired 
or too vexed, too out of harmony with 
the world. It was rainy a day or two. 
But all the rest of the time she spent 
either morning or evening—usually 
both—at the Quaker’s workbench in 
the woods. 

One day she laid down her tools and 
sat very still, as if listening. 

“What do you hear?” He smiled at 
her. His smile now was of comrade- 
ship. 

“I don’t know.” She seemed puz- 
zled. “It’s a low, soft sort of ‘woo-ish’ 
sound.” 

He laughed. “Have you never heard 
it before? It’s the song of the silent 
river.” 

“The silent river! 
silent, and sing?” 

There were still lines of smiling in 
his face, but his eyes took on the see- 
ing look. 

“Where the river is thin and hurry- 
many pebbles, it 





How can it be 


ing and fretted by 1 
makes a noise—a shrill, strident noise. 
Where it is quiet and deep and blue, 
like down there—it sings through the 
silence. You can’t hear it when you’re 
listening to anything else.” 

“T guess that’s why I never heard it 
before,” she said. 

November came. The fall was beau- 
tifully, tranquilly clear. But frost was 
on the fences and roofs one morning 
when Sylvia got up, and the air was 
nipping. 

That morning, while she was at the 
workshop in the woods, the wind came 
up a little stronger than usual, and the 

















leaves that held half a skyful of colors 
came down in gusts and eddies. 

“It’s sad, isn’t it?” she said. She 
was sitting on the workbench, her 
hands in her lap, ter head drooping a 
little. 

“Why ?” 
his work, 

“To see everything dying in the fall.” 

“But it isn’t,” he said. “The trees 
are merely stripping for a bout with the 
north wind. They’ll take up their 
leaves again next spring—when they 
need them.” 


se 


He did not look up from 


But not the same leaves.” She was 
bound to feel melancholy about it. 

He laughed. “Why should they want 
the same leaves? Surely you have fem- 
inine sympathy enough not to want even 
a tree to be forced to wear the same 
clothes every year?” 

She laughed, and jumped down and 
went to work on the seventh of her doll 
chests. 

November was half gone, and still 
she came to the sound of the hammer 
every day. Even when the northwest 
wind was sharp and made the branches 
in the woods creak and roar as if with 
the coming battle, she came. The color 
in her cheeks was finer than it had been 
childhood, and her were 
alight and her step quick and springy. 
There had been no real physical ill- 


since eyes 


and her nerves had been taken in 


anni 
time. But even then the change was 
wonderful. 

“T love the winter,” he said one day, 
as she laid her coat across a corner of 
the bench and got her hammer and saw. 

“Why ?” 

“The trees are all clean and brown— 
the sunlight clear. The branches stand 
out against the sky so vividly. It’s the 
sort of life that is quiet and self-con- 
tained—but very deep and strong.” 

And, looking at him, she saw why 
the north wind and the 
He was the sort of 


bare woods 


would call to him. 
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man who could face things like that, 
and keep a fire in his heart, very glad 
and warm. 

One day, a week later, the wind was 
again in the south, and the sun warm 
and softened as it came through a mild 
haze. Sylvia was not working. She 
sat on the edge of the bench, leaning 
against a cedar chest, her hands locked 
behind her head. She was looking deep 
into the woods, now almost entirely 
bare, except that the earth still was 
strewn with colored leaves. 

The Quaker—he wasn’t a Quaker 
any more than he was a great many 
other things—rested, too, and looked at 
her. He had been looking at her right 
from the first. She had merely lived 
on the surface, racing along, a babbling 
brook, bumping over little stony events. 
But there was depth to her—and she 
had reached it. Gone was the frown 
and petulance; gone the scorn and 
faultfinding; and the jangling bells 
were out of her eyes. She saw things 
now; there were sunsets and trees and 
still waters in those quiet brown depths. 

Directly she stirred and turned her 
face to him. She colored a little, smiled 
faintly, but did not lower her eyes. 

“You know I told you once I could 
not live without sensations ?” 

He nodded. 

“T had never 
only irritation. | 
make 








known’ a sensation— 
things had 
feel.” She 
studied a moment as if groping for a 
“Now, 
I hear things—and see things—and the 
little, tiniest wave of them gives me 
more sensation than I ever felt before. 
Sometimes the very silence and 
flows around me—like a great organ— 
and I’m stirred almost to shouting. 
And, you know”—the smile was the 
whimsical one of the little girl again 
—‘I can even hear the sunsets—I can 
hear the wings’ of the angels as they 
put up the shutters of heaven after the 
sun has gone to bed.” 


thought 


to happen to me 


clear conception of the change. 


rises 
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He smiled back at her, a wistful, glad 
smile. 

“Do you believe the morning stars 
really did sing together?” She did not 
stir, but her eyes, brown and full of 
wonder, looked up at him through her 
long lashes. 

“I’m sure of it.” He nodded gravely. 
“When one can hear the still, small 
voice within—all things sing together.” 

“TI can hear it,” she said, with a sort 
of ecstatic reverence. 

He went, almost hastily, into the shop, 
returned directly with the cedar chest 
upon which he had put such infinite 
pains, and set it before her. 
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“It’s yours,” he said. 
“Mine?” she cried gladly. It 
even more beautiful than it had seemed 
when he had made it. 

He nodded, not meeting her eyes. “I 
made it “for you.” 

“Then why didn’t you let me have it 
at first?” she asked. 

“Because’”’—his eyes came back to 
hers and lingered there—“I put things 
in it you were not ready for.” 

They both colored, and her eyelashes 
lowered, magnifying what was in them 
by covering it. 

“You are beautiful!” he said, putting 
his hand over hers. 


was 
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THE GYPSY MOTHER 


"THEY passed beneath my open windowpane. 
With sullen eyes I watched the hooded wain 


Plod by. 


The brown-skinned woman on the seat 


Gazed up at me from out the city street 

That blistered white beneath the August heat. 
A moment there our gaze clung each to each; 
A thought span’s mute and unrevealing speech. 


And I? I thought of fields flung cool and green, 
And pine-dim roads beneath laced branches’ screen, 


Of beechland boles 


soft-robed in 


silver-gray, 


Of brown-depthed pools sedge-fringed beside the way 
Of starlit tents within the fading day, 

The cool, dim woods, the ruddy, leaping fire— 

With all my heart turned rebel with desire. 


I did not know that down the teeming street 
Amid the jostling throng of heedless feet 

A gypsy mother fared with tearless eyes 
And empty arms beneath the sun-swept skies, 
Her lips calm set in silence-wrung disguise. 
While ever through the hungered day a-start 
She saw me stand ’twixt dingy blinds apart, 
A downy head held close against my heart. 





MartTHA HASKELL CLARK. 




















French 
blood has the homing instinct. 
Let a man have but a single 
one in his veins, and at any 
moment in his life it may 
work up to his head and get busy in 
the seat of his affections, and he will 
feel that if he does not take the most 
direct route to French soil, he will suf- 
focate with impatience on the way. And 
forthwith he drops whatever he hap- 
pens to be doing and goes. 

When “Kid” Hargan got that tight 
feeling in the chest, he ascribed it sim- 
ply to “go fever,” and he set out for 
Paris because he had heard that it was 
a fine place to visit. It did not occur 
to him that the real reason was that his 
mother had belonged to one of the old- 
est French families in New Orleans, so 
old, indeed, that they kept a stall in the 
French market. 

He had just won a couple of junior- 
club contests in Brooklyn, as a result 
of his natural aptitude for infighting 
and a severe hardening in the lumber 
camps, where the only formalities be- 
fore a contest consisted in the assur- 
ance of the referee that neither of the 
combatants had a rock in his hand. In 





Paris a man who.has all his capital in 

a pair of .hands may use them to sweep 

streets, or to paint pictures, or to box. 

As boxing appeared to pay better than 

the other avenues of activity, Kid Har- 
1 continued on his career. 
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He found that in Paris, at that time, 
there were tremendous formalities to 
endure before you could administer 
what the French sportsmen, keenly 
adopting the terminology of the Amer- 
ican ring, delighted to call “le dream 
unction.” But, on the other hand, a 
fighter who carried an unfailing supply 
of this commodity in both hands might 
have all the work and all the adulation, 
and nearly all the money, he wanted. 
Thus the passing of years found Har- 
gan very much at home in the genial, 
odoriferous life of Paris, an unbeaten 
champion at his weight, and proprietor 
of the Académie de Boxe Artistique, in 
the Impasse Pieton, off one of the steep 
streets that lead to the summit of the 
Butte Montmartre. 

This institution he had founded as 
an attempt to solve the familiar prob- 
lem, “What is to become of the old box- 
ers?” He had imported for the pur- 
pose from New York a number of 
punching bags and other training ap- 
paratus, including Joe Clancy. Joe was 
a superannuated heavyweight, with a 
nose all pushed to one side, a giant, with 
the shoulders of an ox and the heart of 
a child. 

“You see, Joe,” Hargan explained, on 
installing Clancy as manager, “I got a 
bright, orange-colored lining inside. No- 
body guesses it, because I never got 
badly licked yet. But one of these days 
I might get beaten up so the yellow 
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will begin to show through, and that’s 
my finish. Je m’en débine, see? Je 
file, get me? That’s where I get down 
off my perch. And when I quit the 
game, I want to have some place ready 
where I can fall soft.” 

For a long time the idea appeared to 
be brilliantly successful. The Parisians 
detected “‘chic” in the battered, amiable 
features of Clancy. Kid Hargan him- 
self had long been a pet of society. In 
the smart world of Paris he was known 
as “Bébé Rose,’ because of the pink- 
ness of his perfect training and the 
charming, boyish smile with which he 
would walk into his sparring partners. 
When he did his training at the Acad- 
émie, a fashionable mob would flock 
there to contemplate his biceps, and to 
be a pupil of Bébé Rose became the last 
word in snobisme. 

But in Paris, more than in any other 
great city, fate has a way of lurking 
round street corners. Quite suddenly, 
as it appeared, boxing ceased to be 
merely an amusing thrill for the idle 
and sated rich. Signs and portents ap- 
peared on the horizon, or, rather, at 
the foot of the hill that led to the 
Académie. They consisted of electric 


lamps strung expensively over the 
frontage of a commodious new club 


building, and a great, staring sign that 
read: ‘Cercle de l’Athléte Complet.” 
It became known that Roger de Caulain- 
court, the champagne millionaire, was 
backing the new club, and, indeed, at- 
tended almost daily, to sign large, en- 
thusiastic checks in support of its activ- 
ities. 

One evening, when Clancy had closed 
up the Académie and was sauntering, 
with Hargan, in the direction of the 
Faubourg Montmartre in quest of din- 
ner, they were constrained to stop and 
gaze enviously upon this new factor in 
the situation. The Club of the Com- 


plete Athlete was a blaze of light, and 
a procession of young men streamed in 
and out of its doors. 


They were lithe, 
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clean-shaven young fellows, many of 
them, square-shouldered and clean of 
limb—obviously first-class. athletic ma- 
terial. Pausing on the opposite side of 
the street, Hargan pointed to a little 
group that emerged, bare-legged, in 
scanty running costume, to set off at a 
swinging pace in the direction of the 
fortifications. The passers-by smiled 
upon them indulgently. 

“When I took my first bunch out on 
road work,” said Hargan, “we came 
mighty near being jailed as lunatics. 
Times are changing, Joe. It’s a new 
sort of Frenchman that’ll shave clean to 
stand a harder punch on the jaw and 
give up absinth in order to get his sec- 
ond wind. But he’s arriving with a 
rush, and we got to take him into ac- 
count.” 

Joe Clancy sighed as they turned 
away. 

“There ain’t going to be no more 
easy money,” he said. “Two of them 
guys was pupils of ours.” 

It was then that they came upon the 
fate that lurks round the street corners 
of Paris. At the foot of the hill they 
became aware of a voice raised in 
anger, and saw a man and a girl stand- 
ing in the illumination of a little bistro. 
The man wore baggy velvet trousers 
and gum shoes, and his black hair 
curled out lank and unkempt from un- 
der his gray His hands were 
thrust into the pockets of his jacket, 
shrugged up 


Cap. 


and his shoulders were 
to his ears. He was talking without a 
pause in tones of angry denunciation, 
and his lips curled from his teeth. From 
time to time he spat like an infuriated 
cat. 

As for the girl, she was a tall, slim 
figure of silent, incarnate contempt. 
Delicately waved hair peeped from her 
little plumed hat, and from under her 
black silk cloak projected a tiny, high- 
heeled shoe. 

“These dagos!” said Joe Clancy, with 


a smile of amused toleration. ‘Where 




















else but in Paris could you see a man 
dressed like Panhandle Row calling 
down a girl dolled up like Fifth Ave- 
nue? And he’s very likely her hus- 
band at that.” 

He turned away, 
mained, staring. 

“Go easy, Joe,” he said. 
looks like Rirette Ryanza.” 

The next instant they saw the man 
lift his right hand from his pocket, and 
with a sudden, vicious swing strike the 
girl full in the face. 

There was no doubt about the brutal 
force of the blow. They heard it 
across the street. The girl staggered 
and buriéd her white, strained face in 
her white little hands; and when she 
raised her head again, both hands and 
face were blotted with red. The utter 
incredibility of the thing rooted Clancy 
to the spot. Hargan, however, had seen 
the incredible many times in Paris. 

He traversed the roadway with the 
scurry of a spider darting on a fly. 
With his left hand he seized the brute 
by the shoulder and deliberately swung 
him round into a convenient position. 
In the same second his right flashed 
up and down in a terrible oblique hook 
to the neck, and the man in the gray 
cap dropped like a stricken ox. 

Clancy reached his employer’s side 
in a jump as a mob of customers 
treamed pell-mell from the bistro. 


but Hargan re- 


“That girl 


“Vou damn’ fool!” he shouted. 
“After all the trouble I’ve taken with 
your game wrist! Why couldn’t you 


leave him to me?” 

Hargan shook his right hand, and 
inspected it carefully. 

“T haven’t. done it any harm, Joe,” 
he replied apologetically. “Where’s the 
girl?” 

“Faded, of course,” answered Clancy, 
in deep disgust. “And we follow suit 


if I’m any judge.” 

Unfortunately, however, the excel- 
lent Clancy was but a poor judge of 
He had not 


the Latin temperament. 
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foreseen the inevitable sequel—the 
swift, jabbering exodus from the cafés, 
the converging crowds from the packed 
tenements, the agents of police, red in 
the face and pushing people about. He 
had not anticipated the gradual emer- 
gence of stout and voluble citizens, who 
detailed accounts of the episode that re- 
sembled one another mainly in dra- 
matic intensity of gesture and decla- 
mation. . 

His great shoulders humped menac- 
ingly, and a protecting hand upon the 
shoulder of his employer, Clancy found 
himself gazing round upon a ring of 
nodding heads, of faces in strenuous 
muscular activity. He saw the police 
officers raising their caps to scratch 
their perplexed heads. He found him- 
self helpless and submerged in a tor- 
rent of talk, ceaseless and devastating. 
Claney felt very acutely a stranger in 
a foreign land. 

“Crazy dagos!” he repeated under his 
breath, and, having doubled his right 
fist and placed it in his pocket against 
emergencies, he left the explanations 
to the fluent French of Hargan. 

As for the stricken thug, he rolled 
in a sort of recurrent convulsion be- 
tween the agents, twisting his features 
unpleasantly. After a prolonged strug- 
gle for breath, he recovered sufficiently 
to gasp that he had bgen stabbed. 

The agents had suspected something 
of the They ran their hands 
quickly over Hargan, and a brigadier, 
who had forced his way through the 
crowd, grabbed him definitely by the 
arm. 

“T hit him; that’s all,” said the boxer. 
“I haven’t any knife.” 

One of the officers knelt on the pave- 
ment to examine the gasping apache. 
He found no wound, but in the sheath 
that was concealed at the back of the 
man’s wide, brass-buckled belt he 
found, and promptly removed, a long, 
keen butcher’s knife. Then the man’s 
cap was discovered and handed to the 


sort, 
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brigadier, who promptly relinquished 
his grip on Hargan with an exclama- 
tion. It was a gray cap of peculiar 
pattern, the sign of membership of a 
band who were outside the law. And 
finally some one who had sought the 
girl brought her forward through the 
crowd. .Her mouth was blackened and 
swollen, and her beautiful eyes red- 
dened with pain. 

“It will suffice to give your name, 
monsieur,” said the brigadier to Har- 
gan. “But—it was no ordinary blow, 
voyons, that you have dealt this ani- 
mal!” 

“It was a knock-out. Hit yourself 
here—oui, la poire—if you want to see 
how it works.” 

Hargan indicated the Adam’s apple. 

“Ah! You are Bébe Rose!” cried 
the agent. “It seemed to me that I 
had seen you before. It is no wonder 
that this species of carrion had no time 
to draw his knife. We need not de- 
tain you, monsieur. As for this son 
of I-know-not-what, he must answer 
the charge of carrying prohibited 
weapons.” 

He nodded to the agents, who had 
dragged the apache to his feet. Their 
prisoner, mud-stained and _ gasping, 
glared upon Hargan and struggled for 
speech. Then anew rose the clamor of 
voices, as the knowledge of the boxer’s 
identity itself to the 
crowd. 

“It is Bébé Rose, the 
boxe!’’ they shouted to one another, to 
the occupants of the serried windows 
of the apartment houses, to the knots 
in the doors of the little shops. Har- 
gan seized the girl in the silk cloak 
by the arm and hurried her down the 
street. 

“Let’s get out of this,” he said. 

Clancy took her other arm, and ges- 
tured to a taxi auto. Around them a 
string of youths and gamins gamboled 
like hounds, running ahead to stare at 
them, crying in chorus the heroic name 


communicated 


who makes 
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of “Bébé Rose.” The apache, writh- 
ing in the grip of the officers, who 
sought to force him in the other direc- 
tion, suddenly found his tongue, and 
vociferated blasphemy. 

“IT know who you are, espéece de 
Bébé Rose!’ he cried, and with a sud- 
den wrench freed himself and tore open 
his shirt, revealing a torso tattooed in 
vivid colors. His dead-white face was 
distorted with malignity. “I know you, 
Monsieur Knock-out, but you do not 
know me, Douleur de Mére. That is 
for another evening!” 

“That guy certainly looks madder 
than a wet hen,” laughed Joe Clancy, 
as they climbed into the taxi auto. 
Without asking the girl where she 
wished to go, Hargan called an address 
to the driver, who caught the prevalent 
excitement, set his teeth, and sent his 
machine bounding down the steep hill 
on the top speed. The passengers were 
shaken like pills in a box, and the traf- 
fic before them scurried in all direc- 
tions. Near the Boulevard Roche- 
chouart he swung into a side street on 
two wheels, bringing up before an 
apartment house with a jerk that made 
the windows rattle. 

The girl murmured a word of thanks 
through the handkerchief that she held 
to her poor, pretty mouth, as Hargan 
assisted her to alight, and the chauffeur 
proceeded to drive them more quietly 


downtown, with an obvious sense of 


having rendered signal service in an 
emergency. 

“That’s Caulaincourt’s latest fancy,” 
said Hargan. “He’s just got her a job 
in the new revue at the Casino Lyrique. 
They say he found her singing at a 
café concert and judged she had tal- 
ent.” 

Joe Clancy rubbed his chin reflec- 
tively. 

“Rirette Ryanza, did you say? She 
must be the dolly that took two firsts 
in the ankles competitions at last sea- 


son’s balls. They said she came from a 

















slum in the Belleville quarter—a bit of 
a mystery at that. I guess it was the 
ankles that looked like talent to Caulain- 
court.” 

“Well, he’s all out after her, any way. 
I see them together pretty nearly every 
night at supper at Le Pére Sigaud’s.” 

Clancy grunted. He krew what hap- 
pened to fighters who supped at late 
restaurants and took an interest in ac- 
tresses. 

“She’s certainly some queen,” he 
said. “I wonder, now, what the locoed 
guy in the gray cap wanted to hit her 
for?” 

Hargan swore under his breath. The 
realization came to him like a physical 
pain that neither the brigadier nor the 
agents, nor indeed any single individual 
in that frantic crowd, had considered 
it worth while to propound the ques- 
tion. They were so obvious, you know, 
and withal so banal, the reasons that 
would inspire a thug to strike a pretty, 
well-dressed girl in the streets of Mont- 
martre! 

“If my best friend breathed a word 
against her,” he said gloomily, “I'd 
want to fight him. Yes, it’s just that 
way, Joe. I daren’t talk about it.” 

“She’s the dangerous age, kid,” re- 
plied Clancy, with an air of paternal 
“You'd think some of them 
hickens was babies till you get to know 
find half 


warning. 


and they’re more’n 


tnem 


evil,” 


The succeeding weeks showed that 
Joe Clancy’s fears were not unfounded. 
His employer's absence from the 
Académie was spun out far beyond the 
length of time warranted by his 
sprained wrist. Chatting with the fast- 
shrinking band of pupils, Clancy heard 
that Hargan was unremitting in his at- 
tendance at Le Pére Sigaud’s, the little 
restaurant that had become the recog- 
nized and exclusive resort of the smart 
sportsman set. Too much restaurant 
life, Clancy knew, was bad for boxers. 
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On the rare afternoons when Hargan 
appeared at the Académie, he was pre- 
occupied and listless, and would sit 
apart with his head in his hands, dream- 
ing. What he did with the other after- 
noons Clancy guessed shrewdly, even 
before he met his employer walking in 
the Bois with Rirette; a pastime suf- 
ficiently innocent in itself, but a poor 
substitute for shadow boxing and bag 
punching. 

Clancy knew the symptoms well. He 
had had to kick them out of many a 
beginner who had momentarily forgot- 
ten that his only business in life was 
to win battles. But a hardened fighter 
like. Hargan demanded more complex 
treatment for his love sickness. In ad- 
dition, one could not decently kick one’s 
employer. 

“Somehow it’s always the best lads 
that get it in the neck that way,” he 
grumbled. “If he wasn’t one of the 
shy sort with women, there’d be nothing 
to fear. I guess I’d better put it to him 
delicately.” 

Fired with this resolve, he seated 
himself beside -Hargan on the wrestling 
mat one evening, just before the 
Académie closed, : 

“Kid, I want to tell you right now,” 
he said, “that you’re about the craziest 
little old mutt in all Paris—and that’s 
putting it as strong as words can.” 

Hargan his head from 
hands and stared stonily for a moment. 


raised his 


Then by slow degrees his familiar, 
frank smile shone out through his 
misery. 


“I’m not saying that you aren't right, 
Joe,” he responded. 

“Then why don’t you take a tumble 
and cut it right out? You ain’t in a fit 
state to train—and we can’t side-step 
this new fellow Bourdin much longer.” 

Hargan nodded. “Caulaincourt told 
me they were getting ready to claim 
the title if I didn’t give him a match. 
And I don’t have the heart left in me, 
Joe. I saw the fellow working over 
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at the Cercle the other night. Gee! 
You ought to see the layout they got 
there—gymnasium outfit to take your 
breath away. Caulaincourt’s been 
spending money on it with both hands. 
And they’ve found the real stuff at last 
in this Bourdin. The kid’s got five 
years and about half an inch of reach 
on me, and maybe something else, too. 
Genius—he looks like a born champion 
to me.” 

He sighed and stared round him at 
the bare Académie. At the far end was 
a solitary pupil, a young Frenchman, 
with a black beard the shape of a spade, 
who had stripped to his pearl-studded 
frilled shirt and had rolled up the 
sleeves of it to display a pair of arms 
about as robust and shapely as wax 
candles. He smoked a_ gold-tipped 
cigarette and punched a ball with a kind 
of pensive interest. 

“Get him in a corner and make him 
fight for his life to-morrow, Joe,” said 
Hargan. “It looks like there’ll be noth- 
ing left to us soon but that sort of 
material. We can’t fight Caulaincourt’s 
millions.” 

“And yet you’re mutt enough to try 
to chiper his girl,” Clancy was going to 
say, but thought better of it. Instead, 
he slapped his employer on_ the 
shoulder. 

“The worst that can happen to us,” 
he said, “is to get back to a real country 
where a man can get a breakfast in the 
morning. Wheat maple 
sirup! I for one awake 
and worry.” 

Hargan got up, frowning, and clapped 
his hands together to remove the dust 
of the mat. 

“It’s different with me, Joe,” he said. 
“I’m more than half a Frenchman any 
way, and they’ve been good to me. 
Here I’m somebody. I can talk French 
with the best of them, because I learned 
But I learned Amer- 


and 
stay 


cakes 
won't 


it from the best. 


ican in the lumber camps and Second 
Avenue. 


I was about the first to teach 
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them infighting, and before I could do 
that I had to train them—they hadn’t 
the thickness to stand for body blows. 
This is where I belong, now, and these 
are my friends. I couldn’t go back 
lumbering.” 

He laughed reminiscently. 

“The good times, Joe! All sorts of 
dead-beat mitt jugglers used to come 
over here those days and call themselves 
champions of Oshkosh or some place 
at one, fifty, and a half, and go back 
with a parcel of money after knocking 
the blocks off a few Frenchmen. It 
wasn’t only the money, at that. If 
you’d seen the ‘Blinky Bills’ from 
Brooklyn and Bermondsey rigged out 
in joy clothes and supping with the 
swell fans and noble dames, you'd have 
died laughing. But the French was 
crazy to learn, you see. Well, I started 
in to teach them, and if ever a man 
liked his job, I’ve liked mine. It would 
be hard to go back now.” 

“Then cut this Ryanza thing out, 
urged Clancy, rising and laying a huge, 
sympathetic hand on the smaller man’s 
shoulder. His voice sank to a husky 
whisper. < 

“Do you know what the boys are say- 
ing about it, kid? They reckon that 
this doll—I don’t say it’s so, mind you 
—but they reckon she’s only stringing 
you along to make old Caulaincourt 
keener, and that he’s bound to win out 
pretty the way 
after her. They call 
hater,’ it’s true—only there ain’t no girl 
living that’s such a man-hater but she 
knows millionaires don’t grow on every 
bush.” 

“She’s got talent,” objected Hargan. 

“Maybe she has, but you’ve been here 
too long to figure that just having tal- 
ent is going to get a girl anything in 
Caulaincourt can clear a path 


” 


he’s been going 


her ‘the 


soon, 
man- 


Paris. 
for her, and 
he’s a real swell, and rich.” 

“And he’s middle-aged, and he’s not 
the marrying brand any way.” 


she knows it. Besides, 
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that? They’re dagos and you’re Amer- 
ican born, and that way it ain’t a level 
game, see? They don’t view these 
things like we do. Cut it out, kid, and 
get down to work—them’s my last 
words to you.” 

Hargan walked in silence to the door. 
The lone pupil, resuming his coat, 
passed out with a bow in a state of ex- 
treme self-satisfaction. 


“T don’t know,” said Hargan, with a. 


sad smile, “but what you're a wise old 
plug-ugly, Joe, at that.” _ 

Nevertheless, an hour later found 
him as usual at the little restaurant of 
Le Pére Sigaud. It was packed with 
the usual heterogeneous mob drawn 
from Parisian athletic, theatrical, and 
sporting circles. As he entered, he saw 
Rirette seated at the far end, at a table 
packed with well-known people. Oppo- 
site her was the handsome, aristocratic 
figure of Caulaincourt, and at his side 
sat Bourdin, a shapely big boy from the 
provinces, whom every one was hailing 
as the new-found French champion. 
Like Hargan, and for that matter most 
of the Parisian pugilists, he wore even- 
ing clothes with an air of distinction. 
His features, almost delicate in their 
refinement, were saved from effem- 
inacy by the heavy maxillary muscles 
that told of a jaw like iron. 

Hargan would have joined them had 
there been room. However, a party of 
his friends found a place for him at a 
neighboring table with such alacrity 
that he was compelled to seat himself 
with his back to Rirette. Consequently 
he did not see her when she rose, some 
moments later, and advanced stealthily 
toward him, one hand holding her 
gown, the other hidden behind her 
back. On her flowerlike young face 
there was an expression of disarming 
innocence. The others at her table fol- 


lowed her movements with expectant 
grins, 
“Attention a little to mademoiselle !” 








“Who in Paris cares a cuss about 
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called Caulaincourt to a waiter. The 
man started after her, but when he saw 
what was in her hand, he stopped, also 
grinning. One or two of: the men 
around Hargan made as if to warn him. 
But there was something fascinating 
in the graceful, pantherlike advance, 
and before they could utter a word, she 
was behind Hargan, one hand holding 
back his head by the short, thick curls, 
the other poising over his astonished 
mouth a spoonful of mustard. 

There was a burst of delight from 
the clients of Le Pére Sigaud, who had 
never seen the familiar practical jest 
of the house more neatly executed. But 
their joy was premature. Before the 
spoon could descend, Hargan’s trained 
nerves had responded, and his fingers 
closed on her wrist. 

“For that, you are sentenced to stay 
at our table,” he said, and drew her 
down at his side. The other men added 
a clamorous welcome. 

“It was just for that, chéri, that I did 
it,” whispered Rirette. “I was boring 
myself up there without you.” 

Poor Hargan! He would have 
needed an armored heart to withstand 
the blandishments of such a creature 
as Rirette. It was a perpetual delight 
merely to hear her talk, to watch the 
lightning play of expression and ges- 
ture. From her mathematically waved 
hair to her absurdly high-heeled shoes, 
she was vital and articulate. She could 
throw more expressions into her great 
violet eyes in a moment than a drum- 
mer could put beats into a bar. Her 
voice was silvery music, and her hands 
spoke only less eloquently than her lips. 

The center of laughter and gayety 
shifted with her, and Caulaincourt’s 
dark, bearded face clouded with jeal- 
ousy from time to time as the evening 
passed and she remained at Hargan’s 
side. As for Hargan, he forgot all 
about the warnings of Joe Clancy. A 
fool’s paradise may be none the less a 
paradise, and he was oblivious of all 
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but the great black-fringed eyes of 
Rirette, her gleaming smile, her flutter- 
ing, caressing hands. Delight, to hold 
one of those hands for a moment below 
the table! Ecstasy, to hear her singing 
accents repeat after him, “I love you, 
keed !” 

It was late when he became aware 
that Caulaincourt was calling to him 
across the restaurant and that many of 
the guests were leaving. At the mag- 
nate’s table heads were bent together. 
One man, who consulted the others at 
frequent intervals ,was writing some- 
thing in a space that he had cleared in 
front of him. 

“We send you a challenge, Monsieur 
Bébé Rose,” called Caulaincourt. “It 
is for the title. I myself offer also a 
purse of five thousand francs.” 

“Thanks!” responded Hargan, with 
an air of polite interest. ‘Who is it 
this time?” 

“Mais, naturellement—it is Bourdin 
here.” 

“Good boy! When I my 
well again, I’ll see what I can do for 


get wrist 
him.’ 

“Oh, but this time the side-step is 
impossible.” Caulaincourt smiled wick- 
edly. “The challenge publishes itself 
to-morrow in the sporting papers, with 


a thousand francs to bind it. This time 


it is fight or resign.” 


Hargan sat up suddenly and 


smiled 
his fighting smile 

“You're pretty 
beaten, aren’t you?” 

“Since you appear to have remarked 
it!’ The great man rose, shrugging his 
shoulders, and signed to a waiter to 
bring his hat. His friends of the Cercle 
also rose and stood around in waiting, 
with murmurs of approval. Their gaze 
itself upon Hargan in a 


glare of enmity. 


anxious t ee me 


concentrated 


“But why should you?’ demanded 
Hargan, with sudden heat. ‘Haven't I 
taught most of you everything you 


know? When I came here, there wasn’t 
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a mixed-ale pug in London who 
couldn’t come over and make real 
money, beating you fellows up. Why 


can’t they do it now?” 
He pointed an accusing finger. 
“You, Calmette, and you, Massard— 
you know why you're not afraid of 
them now! Where did you learn real 
fighting? Who taught you to train 
hard, and live clean, and hit straight? 
Beat me if you know how, but don’t 
for Almighty’s sake be in such an in- 
decent hurry about it. I’m tired of 
your would-be champions who don’t 
keep out of the discard long enough for 
me to get trained!” 
Caulaincourt’s voice 
the vehement chorus 
magically stilling it. 
“Tt is not a personal matter,” he said, 
“For the honor of France we cannot 
remain always pupils. Renewing her 
youth, France must take her place 
among the other nations, second to ‘none 
We must create 
Our cham- 


broke 
that 


through 
followed, 


in sport as in all else. 
a French school of la bore. 
pions must be sons of /a patrie.” 

He raised his cane in the military 
salute, and the action had the effect of 
a spark on gunpowder. 

“Vive la France!’’ shouted some one. 
“Vive la boxe Francaise!’ 

The men in the restaurant caught up 
the cry and leaped to their feet, shout- 


ing. Hands brandished wineglasses, 
women beat upon the tables with cut- 
lery. Some one seized a tricolor from 


the wall and waved it in reckless aban- 
don between the tables. Hargan found 
himself the center of a ring of dark, 
excited faces. They were the faces of 
his friends and pupils and companions 
of years. But he knew that in their 
hopes they saw him already prone on 
the mat, taking the count before the 
figure of the quiet, boyish Bourdin, 
whose face alone remained impassive 
and calmly confident. 

“I’m through!” exclaimed Hargan. 
“When you French start to drag in la 














patrie, there’s no use in talking to you. 
I'll be ready to fight Bourdin in six 
weeks—or any one else you want to 
put up.” 

And when they had filed out, he 
looked into the violet eyes of Rirette, 
and for the first time felt hopeful of 
victory. It is wonderful of what 
prodigies eyes like Rirette’s can make 
a man feel capable. He decided to go 
into the country and commence training 
next day, and it was the knowledge that 
he was spending his last night in Paris 
for some weeks that made him suggest 
to Rirette to walk to the Sacré Coeur 
before they returned home. 

It was bright moonlight, and the 
white domes and minarets of the beau- 
tiful church were a vision of enchant- 
ment as they climbed one of the ro- 
mantic staircase streets that lead to the 
summit of the Butte. Hargan joined 
hands with Rirette to help her up the 
steep stone steps. From time to time 
an open French window in an apart- 
ment house glowed with the light of 
some cozy domestic interior. The girl 
caroled now and then in a small, silvery 
voice, and her glamorous eyes reflected 
the moonbeams when she looked at 
him. Lovers laughed and whispered in 
the shadows of every landing they 
passed. 

If Hargan had looked attentively be- 
hind him, he would possibly have seen 
;, not lurked in his 
ke and spied upon him from those 
clean-cut Slouching 
black figures they were, in gray caps 
and noiseless running shoes. But Har- 
gan had never given another thought 
to the Gray Caps, whose territory was 
far beyond the Butte, in the neighbor- 
hood of the fortifications. 

\t the summit of the hill they halted 
in the shadow of the huge, brooding 
white pile of the Sacré Coeur, leaning 

the fence that skirted the roadway 
ind looking down upon Paris, a mass of 
dark, mysterious roofs, traversed by 
9 


het lovers, who 


same shadows. 
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ravinelike streets that seemed to exhale 
a golden miasma of electric light. 
Around them arose on every hand the 
huge, brand-new buildings that were 
blotting out forever the quaint rustic 
squares and old-time cottages of the 
Montmartre they had known. 

“Yes, it’s a new Paris,” sighed Har- 
gan. “But it’s going to be better than 
the old one, just as Bourdin’s better 
than the old boxers.” 

Turning abruptly, he seized the girl 
in his arms. 

“Ma petite Rirette a moi,’ he said, 
“there’s just one thing that will make 
it a certainty. If you'll promise to 
marry me after the fight, I'll knock 
Bourdin so far into the discard that 
he'll never be heard of again!” 

In the shadow he could not see the 
sudden contraction of the girl’s eye- 
brows. But he heard her little, light 
laugh of astonishment. 

“Marry you?” she echoed, drawing 
away. “I do not marry anybody, me! 
How can I? I am an artiste, and there 
is no middle way. One must choose, 
and I have chosen to belong to myself. 
They do not call me ‘the man-hater’ 
for nothing! Besides, Caulaincourt 
would be very angry, and I owe so 
much to him.” 

“But he will not marry you! Rirette, 
you’re not going to tell me that I’m too 
late ?” 

“IT cannot marry anybody, I tell you. 
There are—other 
Vois-tu, mon petit—it is true, as the 
girls say in Montmartre, that I am but 
a voyou from the slums of Belleville. 
The old life has still its chains.” 

Hargan started with a sudden ugly 
recollection. 

“You don’t 
Meére?”’ 

“Could you not have guessed it?” 
replied .the girl, with a bitter little 
laugh. “Why does a man strike a 
woman in the street when she can give 
him no more money ?” 


reasons _ besides. 


mean—Douleur de 
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The moon retreated behind a bank of 
clouds, and the sharp edges of the 
shadows about them melted into black- 
ness. For a time Hargan leaned in 
silent torture upon the fence, overlook- 
ing the Paris that he loved so well 
and that seemed at last to be rewarding 
him so meanly. 

“T suppose I ought to have known,” 
he said presently. ‘“Let’s go back.” 

Neither spoke as they descended the 
street of steps toward Rirette’s apart- 
ment, just above where the pasteboard 
and tinsel cafés glared and the taxi 
autos roared up with tourist noceurs 
from the hotels of the Opéra quarter. 
Now and then the girl stole a little half- 
scared, half-appealing glance at him, 
but he did not see it—any more than 
he saw the black, gray-capped figures 
that once more fell in behind them, 
dodging from shadow to shadow in 
their wake. 

At her door he seized her once more 
in his arms and printed burning-hot 
kisses on her face. 

“T love you, kid!” he whispered in 
the English phrase he had taught her 
some hours before. 

Then Rirette disappeared in the small 
door that opened in the great gates of 
the apartment house, and he tore him- 
self away with a farewell that sounded 
like a sob. 

Walking rapidly downhill, he noticed 
for the first time the soft padding of 
slippered feet behind him. It was long 
past midnight, and the street—one of 
the few that lie quite off the track of 
the teeming night life of that hectic 
quarter—was otherwise quite silent and 
deserted. His tortured mind was late 
in realizing that he was pursued. When 
at last it dawned upon him, he turned 
in midstride with the footwork of the 
finished boxer, facing backward even 
as he continued to descend the steep 
sidewalk. He turned to look straight 
into the eyes of Douleur de Mére, little 
black eyes, alight with evil triumph, 
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above a line of discolored teeth that 
showed in a hard grin of cruelty. 

At the same moment Hargan be- 
came aware of other dark figures that 
approached him from the side. At once 
he backed up against the nearest door, 
striking out right and left as he uttered 
a cry for help. 

But cries of pain and fear are com- 
mon enough in Paris, too common in 
some quarters to be worth the attention 
of peaceful citizens. Something soft 
and heavy struck Hargan with a ter- 
rific concussion on the side of the head, 
and without another sound he collapsed 
at the feet of Douleur de Mére as if a 
string that held him up had snapped. 

The silent, gray-capped figures darted 
in upon him as he fell, and there were 
sounds of more blows, cunning blows 
that landed with the sinister, chipping 
noise of a meat ax on a butcher’s block. 

“At last, Monsieur Bébé Rose, who 
makes the boxe!” muttered Douleur de 
Mére. “It will no longer be possible 
for you to knock-outer anybody else!” 


Carrying a rich bouquet, wrapped in 
tissue paper and dripping ribbons and 
ferns, Caulaincourt threaded his way a 
week later across the crowded stage of 
the Casino Lyrique, through the tangled 
débris and the chattering groups, in and 
out of costume, assembled there for the 
rehearsal of the much-heralded new 
spectacle, “M’As-tu Vue?” 

At the end of one of the tenebrous 
passages beneath, in which the sunlight 
filtered through occasional gratings to 
raise inflammatory spots on the damp 
walls, he knocked at the door of the in- 
describably forbidding box that was 
Rirette’s dressing room. Not that 
Rirette’s dressing room was any worse 
than the others, If anything, it was 
slightly better, as she had not yet dis- 
covered that cobwebs bring luck and 
harbored a lingering prejudice against 
them. 

Rirette had just finished her song in 


















the second act and wore a costume of 
barbaric splendor and exiguous dimen- 
sions. It had been designed with a 
view to the due display of the famous 
prize-winning ankles. 

She greeted Caulaincourt without a 
trace of surprise. Already she was be- 
coming accustomed to the irruption at 
all hours of managers and authors and 
journalists and society men, who kept 
her dressing table covered with flowers 
and bonbons. Your Parisian is always 
at the mercy of an idea, and a café- 
concert performer of dubious origin, 
who had not a single visible lover, was 
a phenomenon that the haunters of the 
coulisses precipitated themselves to 
contemplate. 

“Regarde-moi ca!” they would say 
on leaving. “A pretty little goose of 
the caf’-conc’ who is in train to be- 
come another Guilbert, and one with a 
sweet singing voice as well. And she 
is proud to be called ‘the man-hater’! 
It must be that the little Rirette has the 
ambition of all the devils!” 

Caulaincourt tipped a pile of shoes 
and stage trappings off a chair and put 
his glossy hat on it. Then he sat down 
on the sofa near the dressing table, 
with the air of a man long accustomed 
to such surroundings. Still, it was evi- 
dent that his mind was ill at ease. 

“I have heard you again from the 
front he _ said. “You 


Ms are per- 
fect—délicieuse—a new personality. I 
prophesy for you the most satisfying 


success, and Chassaigne, the author, is 
In a week 
you will be a known diseuse, ina year a 
divette, some day—who can tell?—a 
great artist. Tell me, have I not kept 
all my promises?” 

There was a wistful, almost boyish 
appeal in his caressing voice, in his still 
handsome features. 


of entirely the same opinion. 





Rirette opened her 
murmur of thanks, but the 
words would not come. She remained 


lips in a 


staring into her mirror, unable to face 
him. 
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“Was it not unkind of the little man- 
hater,” Caulaincourt went on, “to de- 
sert her good friend as she has done of 
late?” 

The flowers he had laid upon her 
dressing table filled Rirette’s room with 
their exquisite breath. They seemed to 
speak to her of the rose-strewn path 
that had opened before her. Rirette 
suddenly covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed aloud. 

Very gently Caulaincourt drew the 
slim, gaudy little figure to the sofa be- 
side him. The powder on her heaving 
shoulders left a white smudge on his 
sleeve. With a manner grown sud- 
denly paternal he dried the tears that 
streaked her make-up. 

“You wish to say, chére amie, that 
you want to be released from your own 
promises, is it not so?” 

Rirette, her eyes on the floor, bit her 
lip to keep back the tears before she 
replied. 

“Oh, I’m a cheat!” she cried. “And 
you, who have done so much for me! 
I thought—all the others have done it 
—but I didn’t know it would be so 
hard! When I first knew you, I didn’t 
care—one man was just the same as 
the others. But now—I want to think. 
I have watched the other women here 
—and I don’t want to be like them!” 

A pitying smile played about Caulain- 
court’s He the 
stained face up to his and kissed it with 
a grave tenderness. 

“Va don, petite niaise,’ he said. 
“What does all this history mean ex- 
cept that you are in love with some 
one else? It is only what I discovered 
for myself, before you were aware of 
it. I had hoped to vanquish your Bébé 


mouth. drew tear- 


Rose in the ring, and he has beaten 
me outside it, that-is all! Well, I am 


a sportsman, I also, and I do not be- 
come enraged when I am beaten. Also, 
I would not rob the poor Bébé Rose 
of his little friend while he is suffering 
and helpless.” 
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Rirette stared at him in wide-eyed 


surprise, 

“He is sick, then?” she demanded 
quickly. 

“How? You did not know?” 


Caulaincourt evinced an equal aston- 
ishment. 

“T have not seen him for a week. 
We He made me a little scene, 
the night of the challenge, you remem- 
ber? He said I was wicked because I 
would not marry him when he had 
beaten Bourdin. I—I am _ French, 
voyons—how could I wish that he 
should beat Bourdin? I allowed him 
to think that I was wicked. I thought 
he would come back. But I have not 
received so much as ‘Adieu’ on a card.” 

“That is not” astonishing, since the 
poor Bébé Rose cannot write,” replied 
Caulaincourt. “It is horrible tu sais! 
My doctor, whom I have sent to treat 
him, feared an amputation. It appears 
that the Casquettes Grises + 

The girl sprang to her feet, her hands 
pushing back the shock of short curls 
that fell about her face. 

“Yes, yes?” she cried hoarsely. 

“They smashed his hands,” replied 
Caulaincourt, spreading his own im- 
maculate fingers. ‘Yes, the bones were 
all crushed. They have saved us the 
trouble of beating the poor Bébé Rose. 
He will never fight again.” 
and 








He rose seized the girl as she 
swayed. 

“Why have I not heard?” 
white under the smudged pink of her 
make-up. ‘Everybody thinks he is in 
the country 3 

“He dragged himself to the Acad- 
émie, and the gérant, Clancee, found 
him on the doorstep in the early morn- 
ing. For a good reason the affair is 
kept secret. Five of the Casquettes 
Grises are now in hospital. It was the 
members of the Cercle who helped 
Clancee to send them there. 
lice, however, imagine that they were 
hurt in a fight with a rival band.” 


she gasped, 





The po- 
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Rirette tore down her silk cloak from 
the wall and threw it over her 
shoulders. 

“What will you do now, little mad- 
cap?” asked Caulaincourt, with his 
grave, pitying smile. 

“T must see him,” said Rirette. With 
a hand that trembled on his arm, she 
urged him to the door. 

“But the rehearsal?” 

“I must see him! I told him a lie. 
I have hated myself ever since. Mon- 
sieur Caulaincourt, won’t you take me 
to him?” 

Caulaincourt seized her by _ the 
shoulders and gazed down into the 
pleading violet eyes. 

“Yes, there is no doubt that you love 
Bébé Rose, my little friend,” he sighed. 
“Well, it is great happiness to love like 
that, do you know? A dream, for all 
that—but life has nothing worth having 
except its dreams.” 

He threw an arm around her and 
hurried her through the crowded 
passages, across the littered stage, and 
out into the blinding sunshine of the 
boulevards. A big automobile swept up 
to the pavement as he appeared. 

Rirette drew the black cloak around 
her spangled costume as they leaped 
into the traffic, and her eyes fastened 
themselves on the road in front—eyes 





that exulted in the speed of. the power- 


ful car, that blazed impatience at the 
congested crossings, that devoured each 
yard of the open spaces even as the 


spinning wheels devoured them. Her 
were drawn up uncom- 
fortably before a case that disclosed 
straw and the wired corks of cham- 
pagne bottles, but she did not notice the 
incongruity of the luggage. At the door 
of the apartment above the Académie 
sprang out while the still 
scraped the sidewalk. 

As she flew up the broad spiral stair- 
case, the black cloak floated away un- 
noticed behind her, the hurriedly 
bunched curls fell in a shock about her 


scarlet shoes 


she tires 

















cheeks. Joe Clancy, who opened the 
door of the apartment, was left gasping 
in the wind of her passage as she 
sprang through. And when at last she 
saw the lax figure of Hargan, extended 
on a long chair arid clad in a bath robe 
—the boyish face drawn and white with 
suffering, the head swathed in bandages, 
the once redoubtable hands mere shape- 
less lumps of lint and plasters—her 
eyes, blinded with tears, refused to see 
anything else. 

A number of big, athletic-looking 
men rose to their feet in startled atti- 
tudes when she burst into the room, a 
blaze of garish color in the sunlight that 
streamed through the open window. A 
little gray man with spectacles, who 
was bending over the white figure in 
the long chair, looked up with a scared 
exclamation. But it was as if they had 
not been there. 

With a low cry of pity and penitence 
she flung herself by the side of the 
chair, breathless with her haste. 

“Bébé Rose, my Bébé Rose, I didn’t 
know!” she gasped. “It was not true, 
what I told you, that night on the hill. 
Douleur de Mére is my brother!” 

Even Caulaincourt, who had stopped 
on the stairs to pick up her cloak, was 
shaken out of his customary studied, 
aristocratic calm by the incongruity of 
He remained with Clancy 
from the big men 


the group. 
at the door, staring 


to the little gray one, from the bandaged 
figure on the long chair to the vivid, 
unreal creature at his side, her prize- 
winning ankles stretched upon the floor 
in reckless abandon, her glistening little 
head pillowed on the once terrible right 
arm of Bébé Rose. On the white face 
of the stricken boxer appeared the ghost 
of the familiar fighting smile. 

Behind Caulaincourt his chauffeur 
appeared, loaded with champagne bot- 
tles. With a jerk the great man re- 
covered his authority. 

“My friends, a thousand apologies,” 
“T have been delayed by the 


he said. 
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necessity of breaking the news to 
mademoiselle in the midst of her re- 
hearsal. He goes well?” 

The little gray surgeon 
through his glasses. 

“Both hands are saved,” he said. 
“They will be as good as ever. For 
la boxe, no! But for all else they will 
be good!” 

“Messieurs of the Cercle,” went on 
Caulaincourt, “I trust that you have 
proceeded without me?” 

“We have told Monsieur ’Argan of 
the proposal,” said one of the big men. 
“He has been good enough to accept.” 

“Then, gentlemen, a vin d’honneur! 
You permit, doctor? It is a little sur- 
prise that we had prepared for the night 
when we should have vanquished Mon- 
sieur Bébé Rose. Now that we can 
never vanquish him, it is even more ap- 
propriate.” He signed to the chauffeur. 
“Messieurs, I will call upon you to raise 
a glass with me to the cleanest little 
fighter, the truest sportsman, the most 
sympathetic of the apostles of the sane 
and vigorous life, in all France!” 

The big men hurled themselves upon 
the chauffeur, and the room resounded 
with the popping of corks. Caulain- 
court seized a foaming glass and held it 
aloft, with the natural, dramatic grace 
of the Frenchman. 

“Messieurs, to the new physical di- 
the Cercle de lAthléte Com- 
Rose!” 


beamed 


rector of 
plet—to Bébé 


A few moments later Joe Clancy left 
the room, his big, battered features 
working spasmodically. Jehind him 
arose shouts of “Vive Bébé Rose! Vive 
la patrie!” From the balcony of the 
apartment he dashed a champagne glass 
into fragments on the sidewalk. His 
feelings thus relieved, he smiled upon 
the astonished passers-by. 

“You and your little old back yard of 
a patrie!”’ he exclaimed. ‘You talk iike 
you had a real country, you crazy dagos 
—but you’re some sports at that!” 








R. JAMES BLACKWELL, 
returning from a hard day in 
the city, found that his wife 
was not at home to greet him 
as usual. 

Mr. de Villemorin had called for her, 
the butler told him. “No, sir, she did 
not say when she would be back.” 

Blackwell was vaguely annoyed. He 
went up to the library to await her re- 
turn. Henri de Villemorin was all 
right, of course; all Latins are given to 
flattery, pretty speeches, and that sort 
of thing. It wasn’t that. It was just 
that he was all tired out, he told him- 
self. If only He lit a cigar and 
stretched back in a big leather easy- 
chair. If only The half of a torn 
letter by his wife’s desk caught his 
eye. It must have fluttered to the floor 
as she dropped it to the wastebasket, 
he idly mused. Odd handwriting, he 
noticed. Might be either man’s or 
woman’s. And legible. Even from 
where he sat he could He sat bolt 
upright and stared. He sprang from 
his chair, snatched the paper from the 
floor, and read: 


DeoreAT— 
GLe “ ready 
He sushpechs nothing 4 
— tun o' cheek: — 
Dow + . re 
Mas +4 Iyer her 
Daveted Oy 
Herd 


“We must fly together!” he repeated 














dumbly. His hand fell limply to his 
side. His eyes were blank and staring. 


“Mary—my Mary! Gone!” he groaned. 
Suddenly he became tense. He 


clenched his fists until his nails dug into 
his palms. 


A savage glint kindled his 


Almost a Melodrama 
By Robert Rudd Whiting 








eyes. Four thousand years had been 
shattered with one awful blow. Here 
was a cave man. They had stolen his 
woman—/is woman—and, by God 
He strode past the electric bell and 
shouted : 

“Perkins !” 

“Er—er—yes, sir?” The man, ter- 
rified at his master’s tone, came scurry- 
ing up the stairs two at a time. 

“The car! At once!” He crashed 
his fist down on the banister to em- 
phasize his hurry. 

Trembling with emotion, he turned 
back into the library. There on the 
floor lay the telltale fragment of the 
letter. He glowered at it. And then, 
with no apparent reason, his jaw re- 
laxed and his brow puckered in puz- 
zlement. He scratched his head. The 
rest of the letter—where was the rest 
of it? The wastebasket by his wife’s 
desk Yes, here He snatched 
up the other half and placed the two 
side by side. Yes, yes—they fitted. 
Feverishly he read: 


DanesT— 
COL in ready ter ‘Tom's bith Say — 
He sushechs mating - Cami yeu come carky’ 
—twr o'cheeke — ore he cThans arc? 
Dow fok- We trpet Melhouge & 
dns +24 Tq tun a» Kern Than & bus. 
DaetedQy ~ 
Hui ae 

He flopped weakly back in the big 
leather chair again. 

A moment later the front 
opened and pretty Mrs, Blackwell ran 
lightly up the stairs. 

“Hello, dear! I’m sorry I’m so late! 











door 








I Why, what on earth is the mat- 
ter? You look as if Jim, dear, 
please! You're crushing me.” 
































ZBVER the hill came Lalita of 
the straight limbs, the beau- 
teous eyes, the wonderful 
hands and feet; and, as she 
came, she hummed _ very 
softly to herself, darting swift, keen 
glances into the jungle on either side, 
her eyes peering into its hiding places 
exactly as a deer’s restless eyes search 
for possible danger when it braves the 
lurking panther or stalking tiger to gain 
sufficient food to support life. Her 
beautiful, arched feet bore her confi- 
dently down the rough track in silence 
—the velvety, springy, graceful silence 
of the panther; never a stone did they 
displace, never did they slip or twist on 
the roughnesses of the steep path. 

short skirt, of 





wore a Saya, Or 


a black velvet upper garment— 


She 
omething between a zouave jacket and 

waistcoat, such as many of the Indian 
hill folk wear—and, with an inborn in- 
stinct for color selection, she had chosen 
a mauve chadar, or scarf, to contrast 
with the healthy terra cotta of her 
glowing skin. This against a back- 
ground of forest green. 

Lalita was a Gurkini, the daughter of 
a deceased subahdar major of a Gurkha 
regiment, who had died after living on 
his well-earned pension for but a few 
years. Her babyhood had been spent 
in the lines of her father’s regiment, 
and there she had been a pet with the 


British officers and their wives. Her 
winsome childishness and beauty had 
made her early days, spent in such sur- 
roundings, far brighter than those of 
most Indian children. She had at- 
tracted an affectionate admiration that 
had materialized in many toys and 
sweets, and, what she valued more, 
much kindness and attention. She had 
learned to speak English with the in- 
tonation and accent of white folk, even 
if her idioms sometimes went astray, 
thus escaping from that remarkable 
and characteristic manner of speech 
that has been handed on by instructors 
who originally acquired it from Indian 
teachers, and that is known as “chi-chi.” 
She spoke English as the white people 
did, but she beautified it with the music 
that foreigners often add to it. 

She had grown to full girlhood in a 
life that had never known sorrow, never 
realized pain, never experienced loneli- 
ness, never come in contact with the 
uncouth ruggedness of her national life. 
It had been an amazing revelation to 
her when her father had retired on his 
pension to the solitude of an isolated 
house, or glorified hut, on the slopes 
of the Himalayas, in order to begin a 
Her existence 
here was the antithesis of what it had 
been, and this with a suddenness and 
transition that would 


career as a cattle dealer. 


abruptness of 
have driven many mad 
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Lalita had accepted it with the 
philosophic acquiescence of the de- 
scendant of many fatalists, and had 
proceeded to interest herself in the nov- 
elties of the situation. She had dis- 
carded, one by one, the garments of 
civilization, and had gradually accus- 
tomed her feet to doing without shoes 
and _ stockings, sometimes replacing 
these last with sandals which she wove 
herself from the hillside grass. The 
forest and she had taken to each other 
at once. It revealed to her its beauti- 
ful, wonderful, and kindly, as well as 
its hideous, terrible, and cruel mys- 
teries; it endued her with the forest 
grace of movement, while she wooed it, 
flattered it, loved it, and coaxed its 
secrets from it. 

So she grew to her full womanhood, 
like a beautiful orchid, undiscovered, 
unknown, in the green depths of the 
far-flung forest. Her heart was too 
full of things to mourn over what, to 
most women, would have been a mar- 
tyrdom, and so it was that she came 
down the steep roughness of the track 
humming happily to herself. 

“God in heaven!” 

The panther is almost the only forest 
animal who looks up above himself as 
he takes his way among the trees; prac- 
tically all others look along lines hori- 
zontal with their eyes, or below that 
plane. So it is that the tiger fails to 
see the foe waiting, rifle in hand, in 
his machan, and that the noble sambar 
stag stands gazing at the elephant with- 
out perceiving the human enemy on his 
back. Lalita was like the forest ani- 
mals, and thus it was that she had not 
espied the young man sitting tense and 
motionless astride a thick horizontal 
bough, with his back supported by the 
tree trunk, a double-barreled, high- 
powered sporting rifle held against his 
thighs. 

The exclamation drew her eyes to 
his concealment, and she smiled a 
friendly greeting. She knew well this 


type of manhood—young, soldierly, 
good looking, clad in the dull-green cot- 
ton of the sportsman, shod with rope- 
soled deerskin boots, with puttees on 
his legs, and head covered by the pith 
helmet that the Cawnpore Tent Club 
has given to all the East. This was the 
type of man she had grown up with, 
so she smiled gladly, as one who greets 
an old friend. 

The other was taken utterly aback. 
When he had been installed in this tree 
by Tekbir Limbu, the great shikari who 
had handled kings, princes, and viceroys 
in the matter of sport, he had been 
bidden to keep his eyes fixed on a cer- 
tain spot whence the expected tiger was 
sure to come; and with the concentra- 
tion of an earnest sportsman and the 
unaccustomed eyes of the dweller in 
cities, he had seen only that one small 
spot in the surrounding world of stem 
and foliage. The feet of Lalita had 
made no sound to herald her approach, 
and it had been only when she was ac- 
tually under the tree the young man 
was in that he had beheld her and 
gasped his astonishment. 

He was a stranger to India, this 
young man, but even so, he had learned 
very early in his tour that the Indian 
woman considers it disrespectful to ex- 
pose her facial charms to the male eye, 
particularly to that of a superior, and 
the smiling bonne camaraderie with 
which this girl’s amazing eyes greeted 
him held him spellbound. This dweller 
in cities, this elegant accustomed to the 
adulation of beautiful women, stared in 
astonished homage at this bare-foot 
maiden, and then blurted out, “Who 
are you?” with a slight emphasis on the 
middle word. 

“T am Lalita,” laughed the woman— 
she had ceased to be a girl from the 
moment she had encountered and 
realized his gaze. ‘‘Who are you?” 

She emphasized the last word. 

“TI? JI am—I have come here for 
shooting,” he evaded, suddenly breaking 














off the honest answer her directness 
had nearly surprised from him. 

“What is the. bundobust?” This 
word hardly needs explanation now in 
England. It is so comprehensive that 
it requires a paraphrase to express it, 
and it varies its significance with its 
context. Here it meant everything that 
would be comprehended in the ar- 
rangements for the shoot. “Are you 
alone, or are there other sahibs?” 

“There are others,” he answered; 
then, with some slight hauteur in his 
tone: “But the tiger will come here.” 

She laughed. “No, not to-day.” 

“Why?” he questioned. 

“Whence is the beat?” she parried. 

“From over there.” He waved his 
hand in an arc in the direction that he 
had been watching so intently when she 
came into his ken. 

“Of course,” she answered, with sat- 
isfaction. “Therefore, no tiger will 
come, for he has gone downward to 
the valley, in the night.” 

“How can you possibly know that?” 
he queried. 

“What is ‘possibly’? I don’t know 
that word,” she asked, athirst for in- 
formation. 

“Oh, it doesn’t mean anything in par- 
ticular. But how can you know about 
the tiger?” 

She nodded at him, smiling as if at 
her own thoughts. “I know,” she said, 
with certainty and emphasis. 

There fell a short silence, during 
which they gazed at each other, giving 
free license to their eyes to roam where 
they would. As the young man ap- 
preciated the beauty, the wondrous fas- 
cination of her, he felt his heart beat 
faster, a hot blood pulse in his arteries 
all the exultation of the old savage 
forefather when he encountered the 
woman who stirred his first passion. 

He broke the silence. 

“My God, how lovely you are! Do 
you know it? Do you understand?” 

He dropped gently from the tree, 
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placed his rifle against its trunk, and 
stepped close to her. 

“That’s very stupid,” she said, with 
some show of contempt. “To climb 
down a tree without unloading or put- 
ting the gun to half cock! Put it to 
half cock now, if you are leaving the 
gun there.” 

He regarded her for a moment in 
amazement, then turned in silence, did 
her. bidding, and returned to her. 

His fingers ached with the desire to 
touch her, but something held him 
back; some instinct that told him this 
was a woman of a clay different from 
any his experience had known. 

“Do you know how beautiful you 
are?” he asked her very earnestly. 

“How beautiful am 1?” she laughed 
happily, proud of the adoration she 
read in his eyes. 

“You are the most beautiful, the 
most desirable, woman in all the world,” 
he answered gravely, as if he were re- 
peating his creed, “and I would rather 
kiss your feet than the lips of any 
other in creation!” 

She did not understand all he ‘had © 
said, or meant. “Desirable” conveyed 
nothing to her, nor did “creation.” One 
thing she had understood. He had said 
he would like to kiss her feet. 

“You would like to kiss my feet! 
That is very funny—a thing for laugh- 
ter,” she said, and, as she said it, she 
lifted and thrust out first one foot and 
then the other, regarding each critically, 
as if to discover why any man should 
want to do such an extraordinary thing. 

This was too much for the man. He 
was on his knees on the soft leaf mold 
of the forest, his lips pressed to her 
instep, whose appealing beauty had 
reached his senses only when she had 
distracted his attention from her face 
by lifting them up to look at them. 

She laughed blithely, but softly, like 
the chunnering of a brook. “You are 
very funny,” she said; then, suddenly: 
“Listen! That is the beat. It is com- 
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ing. Get up into the tree quickly. Per- 
haps a sambar will come. The chital 
are no good now—their boxers are not 
proper, you know. There will be no 
tiger, anyhow.” 

“Where do you live? Quick, tell 
me,” he said, and in his excitement he 
clutched her arms, and shivered at the 
touch of her. “Where do you live?” 

“There,” she said, pointing up the 
path whence she had come. “Two and 
a half kos from here.” 

“Kos! What is a kos?” 

“Five miles—a kos is 
didn’t you know ?” 

“IT only know one thing, and that is 
that you are the most beautiful woman 
in God’s earth, and I love you!” There 
was triumph in his profession, as if he 
were announcing a victory. 

She laughed with satisfaction, and 
said: “I think you very nice, too. Get 
up your tree quickly. I am _ going. 
Salaam.” 

She was gone, and he watched the 
graceful freedom of her movements 
until she disappeared in the greenery 
that clung to the windings of the track. 

A fine sambar dashed through the 
creeper-clad trees within twenty yards 
of him, crossed the track, and disap- 
peared before the young man under- 
stood what was happening, and he en- 
deavored to concentrate thoughts and 
attention on his sport, but all his efforts 
vere vain. He had seen the most won- 
derful thing in the man’s world, and 
that is the eclipse of his highest ideal 
of the animal woman. 

Two distant rifle shots sounded from 
the right, then another from the left. 
A sounder of pig crashed through the 
undergrowth in front of him. The 
noise of the beat grew louder; a herd 
of uneasy spotted chitch deer trotted 
toward him, then paused, and wheeled 
off to the left as they winded his pres- 
ence. Several jungle fowl, with their 
heads bowed low, ran silently under his 
tree, and finally the beaters appeared, 
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Tekbir Limbu in their midst. The old 
hunter approached, obviously distressed 
at the silence of the principal sahib’s 
rifle. 

“Nothing, presence?” he asked. 
“Tiger no come?” He had but the 
scantiest knowledge of English. 

“Nothing,” said the young man, and 
Tekbir Limbu’s furrowed face regarded 
him with recovered assurance, if with 
the wrinkled perplexity of a terrier, 
for there was no sign of anger, not 
even of disappointment. The shikari 
blew a silver whistle—a presentation 
from some grateful sportsman—and 
awaited the result of his signal. The 
other guns came toward them after 
a time. 

“Has your highness shot anything?” 
asked a much-mustached individual, in 
a language that was not English. 

“No. Where is Colonel Sabreson?” 
replied the other. 

“He is coming, your highness,” and 
he of the mustache pointed to where 
four white men were following their 
Indian guide through the forest. 

“Tell him I wish to speak with him.” 

The other bowed and went to do his 
bidding. 

“I am sorry to hear that your high- 
ness did not get a shot,” began the 
grizzled, slightly built Britisher who 
came in answer to the request, and who 





had been detailed to organize the shoot 
ing trip for the prince. 

“It does not matter. I enjoyed the 
beat—immensely. Where this 
path go to?” 

“Tekbir, where does this path go 
to?” he asked the great shikari, in 
Gurkhali. 

“To the rail station, presence.” 


does 


“Tt goes to the railway station, where 
we detrained, your highness.” 

“Ah, but whence does it come?” 

Again the inquiry was transferred to 
the shikari. 

“Only from a few solitary huts scat- 











tered on the way to Tenjiganw, which 
lies in the west valley, your highness.” 

A younger man now approached— 
but a few years senior to the prince— 
and profusely apologized for having 
slain a bear when his overlord had not 
drawn trigger. 

“Good luck; I congratulate you,” 
beamed the prince, and the other, much 
relieved, burst into a minute relation 
of his success with all the vociferous 
enthusiasm of an excitable sportsman 
who has shot a hitherto unencountered 
animal. 


It was the evening of the great ball 
given to welcome the Crown Prince of 
Fluviania to Paltanpur. The young 
man, who was making a tour of India, 
with a suite most judiciously selected 
by his careful and anxious father, had 
lately been on a shooting trip in the 
Himalayan forests and was halting at 
this—one of the first cities of India— 
in order to see all the wonders of its 
architecture, and to note all its indus- 
tries and crafts. 

The Britisher in India always re- 
gards himself as deputed host on such 
an occasion, and however hard up he 
may be, always does his best to give 
the visitor a good impression of Indian 
hospitality. Paltanpur, with its large 
official and unofficial civil population, 
with the military folk from its great 
cantonment, was accustomed to do 
things en prince, and rose to the occa- 
sion of entertaining a future monarch. 
lor weeks the plans and arrangements 
had been carefully thought out; com- 
mittees and sub-committees had worked 
with untiring zeal and energy; so that, 
when the hosts assembled in their num- 
bers on the eventful evening, they saw 
that everything was good. 

The lieutenant governor of the 
province had come in from his camp 
for the occasion, and the general had 
arranged his program of maneuvers so 
that all the officers of the garrison were 
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enabled—and indeed were ordered—to 
be present. The scene had all the bril- 
liancy of an official function in India, 
where the uniforms of the men are even 
more gorgeous and varied than the cos- 
tumes of the women. The hour at 
which the guest of the evening had been 
invited approached. The lieutenant 
governor, the general, and their respec- 
tive satellites gravitated toward the en- 
trance hall of the great club in which 
the ball was to take place. The hour 
struck. 

The bandmaster had his nien¢ all 
ready to burst into the strains of the 
national anthem of Fluviania as the 
prince and his suite arrived. The guard 
of honor stood at attention. Five min- 
utes passed—ten—a quarter of an hour, 
and then a solitary motor came racing 
up the drive. The puzzled bandmaster, 
terrified at the prospect of doing the 
wrong thing, tapped on his music stand 
with his baton to warn his men, and, 
as the instruments went to their lips, 
stood, baton raised on high, neck craned 
to get a sight of the occupant of the 
motor. 

A middle-aged man in the picturesque 
uniform of the Royal Guards of Fluv- 
iania hurriedly alighted and approached 
the expectant group on the veranda 
steps. He was obviously alarmed and 
ill at ease; terror was in his eyes. 

“Your honor, his royal highness is 
in the greatest distress; he has been 
taken suddenly ill. He delayed sending 
his explanations, hoping until the last 
that the attack would pass. But he has 
sent me now to express his utmost re- 
gret at the contretemps, and desires me 
to say that, should the attack pass, he 
will at once come to the noble entertain- 
ment you have been good enough to 
prepare for him, And his royal high- 
ness desires that the bail may proceed, 
if you will allow him this indulgence. 
His royal highness still hopes to ap- 
pear.” 

His honor, the lieutenant governor, 
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expressed his very real concern at the 
sad news, and suggested that some of 
the medical officers present—all skilled 
in the illnesses of the East—should be 
permitted to see the illustrious patient. 
The Fluvianian officer appeared quite 
alarmed at the proposal, and _ hastily 
said that his highness’ own physician 
quite understood the case, and that they 
of the suite all had the utmost confi- 
dence in the ability of the learned 
doctor. 

There was, of course, nothing for it 
but to accept the situation; and the 
prince’s emissary, evidently relieved at 
having acquitted himself well of his 
difficult embassy, hastened off in his 
motor. The disappointed hosts made 
the best of things by starting the dance 
without the official state lancers that 
should have opened the program, and 
the lady who was to have been the 
crown prince’s partner on this occasion 
never forgave him. 


Meanwhile, in the crown prince’s 
camp consternation reigned supreme, 


and there was a buzzing suggestive of a 
disturbed and angry beehive. Motors 
in rapid succession were driven up to 
and driven off from the tent in which 
was the office of the high court official 
who had the grave responsibility of the 
prince’s tour on his shoulders. This in- 
dividual looked haggard and ill—more, 
he looked like a condemned criminal, 
the hour of whose execution is at hand. 

That the heir apparent to the throne 
of Fluviania could suddenly disappear 
without a soul knowing how or when 
he had gone was absurd! It suggested 
treachery, and the poor man felt all the 
hopelessness of the stranger in a strange 
land suddenly faced by an appalling 
difficulty. Besides, for international 


and political reasons, nothing of the 
true facts could be allowed to leak out. 
The absence of the crown ‘prince was 
an insult of the grossest kind to his 
hosts and through them to the British 
Never 


nation. was a wretched bear 
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leader confronted with a more bewil- 
dering situation. He realized the full 
delicacy of the mishap, without seeing 
any means of grappling with it. 

Several members of his highness’ 
suite had seen him stroll casually out 
of the camp soon after tiffin, as if he 
contemplated wandering in its neigh- 
borhood while he smoked his after- 
tiffin cigar, and, as this was a habit he 
invariably indulged in, it had attracted 
no particular attention. Moreover, the 
royal absentee had been dressed in the 
more or less uniform clothing of the 
European in the East, and black gog- 
gles had further served to enhance the 
lack of distinguishing details. There 
had been nothing about his appearance, 
so clad, to differentiate him from all 
the many white men who had their 
being in Paltanpur. The theory that 
he had lost himself was scoffed at, but 
no one dared suggest the more terrible 
explanation that he might have been 
murdered in this accursed country, 
which they wished most heartily that 
they had never seen. And over all 
loomed the anger of the autocratic King 
of Fluviania! 

As the officer who had been sent to 
the ball to excuse the prince’s default 
rejoined his chief, another member of 
the suite, attended by an Indian servant 
who could speak a little English, came 

excitement in his 
door. 


with some show of 
manner to the tent 


“Excellency,” he said, “this man has 


reported something that may throw 
light on the mystery. He tells me 


that Abdul—the prince’s bearer—was 
seen to drive off, just after twelve 
o'clock, in a hired gari with bundles 
of bedding and other packages. His 
highness has shown a great partiality 
for the man ever since we arrived r 

“Go—go at once!” ejaculated the big 
man. “Go to the railway station and 
question there. Question shrewdly, you 
understand. No suspicion of what has 
happened must get about. Go at once.” 
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The buzz of the starting engine, the 
jar of a clutch too hurriedly let in, the 
crescendo whir of the low gear, and 
then silence until another emissary re- 
turned, dusty, fagged, and sweat-laden, 
to tell the story of his unsuccessful 
search. Instead of being dispatched 
elsewhere, as had hitherto been the lot 
of all returning searchers, he was told 
to wait—to wait until the result of the 
inquiries at the railway station was 
known. 

Before that happened, others had 
brought equally fruitless reports. They 
all sat or stood about the tent in a com- 
plete and miserable silence. 

“By God, he has found out some- 
thing!” exclaimed the stout court 
physician, who was supposed to be at- 
tending the royal invalid. “You can 
hear it in his voice.” 

The man outside was telling the 
chauffeur not to stop the engine, but 


to be ready for instant departure. He 
entered the tent. 
“Well?” It was a chorus. All for- 


got etiquette under such stress. 

“T have found him.” There was a 
gasp of relief. “At least, I have found 
where he has gone.” 

“Ah!” There was a groan of dis- 
appointment. 

“He and the servant Abdul traveled 


in the two-fifteen train, and they 
booked to Santrapocha.” 

“God in heaven! Has he gone 
mad?” 


“Where on earth is Santrapocha?” 

“It is the little roadside station at 
which we detrained for the shoot.” 

“But why in the name of Heaven 
should he go to Santrapocha? Did he 
take his guns?” 

“No. I inquired carefully as to what 
he took—just a bundle that was sup- 
posed to be a small tent, his bedding, 
and a small trunk or two.” 

“Then what could it be?” 


“Could it have been a woman?” ven- 


tured, after a long, distressing pause, 
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one of the younger members of the 
suite, who—like his chief—had not ac- 
companied the shooting party. 

The eyes of the chief fixed them- 
selves interrogatively on the officer who 
had had charge of the missing man on 
that occasion. 

“We never saw even the shadow of 
a woman there. The station is a mere 
roadside siding in the heart of the for- 
est. It couldn’t be a woman.” 

“Then he must be mad!” And the 
chief moaned as he buried his face on 
his arms spread on the writing table 
before him. 

“Or a woman,” quietly, but emphati- 
cally, repeated the same _ persistent 
young man, unconvinced by the assur- 
ance that had been given. 

“How a woman, if there are no 
women there, fool?”’ The bowed head 
was flung up, and the irritable challenge 
was hurled at the last speaker. 

The young man reddened angrily. 
“His highness is young, and has a won- 
derful eye for the feminine. He may 
have seen what others failed to per- 
ceive.” 

“Anyhow, he must be followed. 
You, count, will return to the club and 
tell them that his highness is quite un- 
able to visit the ball—say that his physi- 
cian absolutely forbids it. Better say 
that he is to be kept perfectly quiet for 
a few days and is to see no visitors. 
Say the right thing understand. 
Off you go, quick!” 

He unlocked a leather desk, took out 
a small book, which the others all knew 
to be the King of Fluviania’s secret 
cipher code, and, seizing a piece of 
paper, proceeded to write a lengthy 
message. He looked up. 

“You, colonel, will take this to the 
telegraph office, quick! Make the 
chauffeur drive like hell. 

“How long will it be before we can 
he added, turning 
the suite who 
connected with 


you 


expect the reply?” 
to the member of 
arranged all details 
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journeys, the dealing with letters, and 
so forth. 
“Where from, excellency?” 
“Fluviania, of course,” was the testy 
answer. 
“With luck, in fifteen hours.” 
“Then let us pray for luck, Fifteen 
hours—my God!” 


On one of the most beautiful spurs 
on the southern slopes of the Hima- 
layas stood the collection of houses, 
huts, and sheds that had been the brief 
abode of pensioned Subahdar Major 
Ratan Singh Gurung, Bahadur, and 
that was now ruled over by his widow. 
It was surrounded by a wall of heavy, 
loose stones, on the top of which were 
tied, with creepers and the fibers of 
the “wudol” tree’s inner bark, the 
thorniest boughs that the forest could 
produce—these not for the discourage- 
ment of small boys, but for the re- 
pulsion of wild animals. 

The living house itself had all the ac- 
cidental and characteristic picturesque- 
ness of all mountain dwellings. In 
the distance it might have been taken 
for a Swiss chalet. At its back the 
mighty mountain towered up with op- 
pressive grandeur, its frowns softened 
by the wonderful greenery that clung 
everywhere save where a vertical slab 
of rock or the scar of some small land- 
slide showed itself in bold relief. At 
the foot of this precipitous mass was 
a sort of gently sloping plateau, on 
which the widow’s inclosure had been 
made, and this was practically cleared 
of jungle, until the slope once again 
became steep as it sank abruptly to the 
distant plains below. With the steeper 
slope the forest again possessed all the 
land. 

At one side of the plateau a moun- 
tain stream leaped in white eagerness 
from rock to pool, making a busy and 
cheerful song in this cold weather. In 
the rains of the monsoon it came down 
an angry, terra-cotta torrent, throttling 
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mighty trees in its terrible embrace, and 
silencing all other sounds with its stu- 
pendous clamor; but that would not be 
for nearly half a year. Now it was 
peaceful, pastoral, romantic. 

On a slight knoll overlooking the 
ravine that the stream had sapped in 
its immemorial course, were pitched a 
small tent and a servant’s pal. An 
Indian servant could be seen engaged 
in some culinary operation over his 
simple open-air fireplace. The relict of 
the late subahdar major bustled about 
her inclosure, occupied with various 
household duties; and on a slope of 
the mountain, under the shade of a sal 
tree, lazed His Highness, the Crown 
Prince of Fluviania, and Lalita, the 
barefooted beauty of this wild isola- 
tion, watching the cattle as they grazed 
around the skirts of the forest. 

The widow had seen no reason for 
objecting to the advent of the young 
sahib or to his pitching his tent in the 
vicinity of her holding. They lived too 
far out of the world for her to be 
scrupulous or to fear the wagging of 
tongues, and her eager old ears fore- 
heard the chink of silver rupees from 
this happening. There were ways of 
earning money easier than by the buy- 
ing and selling of stock. 

Knowing no English, she was de- 
pendent on her daughter for informa- 
tion regarding the youhg white man 
who had come and pitched his tent so 
near her house. The servant he had 
brought with him would tell her noth- 
ing beyond the fact that he was a 
bara sahib—a gentleman of importance 
—and rich. The prince had arrived 
two days before, hot and tired with 
his long, steady uphill climb through 
the still oppressiveness of the forest air, 
his tents and baggage borne on the 
steady shoulders of hillmen engaged 
for the purpose at fancy prices by the 
capable Abdul. Even as_ he _ had 
reached the clearing of the plateau, his 
eye had caught a patch of mauve among 




















the green, and, mopping the sweat from 
his face, he had left Abdul to put up 
the tent as best he could and made 
hastily for the woman. 

She had been half sitting, half lying 
on the ground, chewing the stem of 
some forest twig, and she had watched 
his approach with lazy laughter. As 
he had come close to her, she had spat 
the chewed fiber of the twig from be- 
tween her gleaming teeth, and had 
given him a smiling, “Salaam, sahib!” 

She had had no comprehension of 
the ridiculous side of the affair. Even 
had she been told that this was a royal 
prince, a king’s son and heir to his 
father’s kingdom, it is doubtful whether 
she would have understood the inner 
irony of the whole position. In her 
esteem, he was simply a man, even as 
she was simply a woman, and his de- 
sire was toward her; she had seen that 
in his eyes from the first. 

3esides, had he not kissed her feet? 
She had never heard of any man kiss- 
ing a woman’s feet before. Her father 
most certainly had never showered any 
such blandishments on her mother! 
Surely a man must love a woman most 
fervently to do this thing. So she 
reasoned, and this without knowledge 
of the long railway journey and the 
arduous, unaccustomed tramp from the 
station—of the distance over which she 
had drawn him to herself as surely as 
the loadstone of the ancients would 
draw the iron. She concluded that the 
man was a sportsman roaming his leave 
out in the jungle. 

She had been mistress of the situa- 
tion from the first, flattered but amused, 
charmed but controlled, and fully con- 
scious that the young man had fallen 
a victim to her beauty. She enjoyed 
the novelty of being made love to im- 
mensely, and later felt some slight echo 
of his own ardor, but never compre- 
hended such a passion as that which 
throbbed and pulsed in the prince. 


That was to come—later. 
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With the natural guile of the female 
throughout all creation, she had lured 
him on by her denials. She had made 
a feint of refusing to permit his kisses, 
being really indifferent, at first, whether 
she suffered the salute or not. It was 
the innate love of display that comes 
to a woman with the consciousness of 
power. She liked to feel, to test, that 
power ;-she desired to see the passion 
flame higher in his eyes, to hear his 
breath quicken at her glance—she a 
barefooted hill girl, a mere pretty cow- 
herd, and he of blood royal, sought 
out by nations for a political mar- 
riage! 

Two days had passed in one long 
tangle of rapture and torture. Now 
they were sitting as usual under a shady 
tree on the lower slopes, watching the 
cattle at graze. 

“How long will you stay?” she 
asked. The question was the outcome 
of the sudden realization that the man 
had grown dear to her. 

“As long as you will let me,” he re- 
turned ardently. 

She laughed. 

“Give me a cigarette,” she said, after 
a pause, holding out a hand Sir Peter 
Lely would have rejoiced to paint, so 
perfect its lines and symmetry. He 
grasped the fingers, and kissed the pale- 
pink palm very fervently. : 

Her eyes softened; for the first time 
something like awe and pity came to 
her—awe of this wondrous passion that 
could thus compel a man, and pity for 
him because instinct told her that such 
a passion must surely die in pain. 

He let go her hand grudgingly, and, 
taking out his. golden cigarette case 
adorned with the royal arms of Fluvi- 
ania on the one side and his crown and 
cipher on the other, both in flamboyant 
enamel, gave her a cigarette, which she 
puffed with all the daintiness of the 
skilled coquette. The awe and pity 
went out of her face. 

“Tt is the forest of the government,” 
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she said, reverting to the last phrase 
of his love litany. “It is not mine. 
You can stay as long as you like.” She 
glanced mischievously at him from the 
corner of her eyes. 

“But you could send me away.” 

“I! How?” 

“By being unkind to me, by denying 
yourself to my kisses, by refusing to 
let me spend the day by your side thus.” 

Always she laughed—a low, happy 
laugh of content. 

“Why do you always laugh?” he 
asked. 

“You do not like me to laugh?” 

“I love you always, whether 
laugh or not.” 

She laughed again, and, in doing so, 
dropped the cigarette from between her 
lips. She made to recover it, and 
would doubtless have continued to 
smoke it, even if she had gone through 
the perfunctory ceremony of wiping the 
end on her clothing, but he would not 
allow such desecration of her mouth 
and crushed it under his foot, bringing 
out his cigarette case again and offering 
a fresh one. 

A new touchstone for testing the 
strength of her sway came to her in- 
telligence. 

“Give me your cigarette case to keep 
said, and 





you 


always. I want it,” she 
added, in 


a change come over his face: “If 


a coaxing reproach, as she 
SaW 
you love me.” 

Even as he about to make an 
excuse, she bent her head away from 
him sound, and 
the curve of her neck tempted him. 

“Tf you will let me kiss you on your 
neck from your ear to your shoulder, 
then I will give it you,” he challenged 


was 


to catch some forest 


recklessly. 

she said, and leaned to- 
ward him, and he would have bartered 
all the cigarette cases in the world for 


“Kiss me,” 


those few seconds. 
She played with her new toy, opened 


. 
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it, shut it, asked the explanation of the 
pictures, as she called the’ royal arms 
of Fluviania and his cipher, and finally 
secreted it in her clothing. 

Her mood changed. She softened 
to him, made him lie with his head in 
her lap, played with his hair and his 
mustache, followed the lines of his 
features with her fingers; and what the 
young man endured as her touch wan- 
dered over his face no one shall ever 
know. 

“Other sahibs have come!” she said 
suddenly. 

The crown prince shot up like a me- 
chanical toy, and sprang to his feet. 

He stood gazing in a silence terribly 
eloquent. He saw a group of eight 
Europeans, with one or two Indians, 
on the plateau, making for his tent. 
Too well he knew them all. They were 
all there, with three exceptions—the 
whole of his suite. 

Under any other circumstances, noth- 
ing could have kept back a laugh at 
the thought of them toiling up the for- 
est track from the station, at the dance 
he had led them, but now he was over- 
whelmed with an infinite sorrow. Then 
came anger, bitter, illogical anger, and 
all the hatred of a spoiled child for 
those who first attempt to thwart it. 
What right had these men to spy on, 
to follow him? They were but his sub- 
jects in embryo. He would not submit 
Why should he? And 


change of mind he strod 


to it with the 


rapidly down 
the slope, in a tumult of rage, to where 
the group, with their backs turned to 
him, stood questioning Abdul. 

He was almost on them before Abdul 
perceived his approach, and exclaimed: 

“Here is the king’s son!” 

They all spun around and bared their 
could be nothing else 
He had tragedy 


heads. There 
than respect for him. 
in his face. 

“We have come to escort your high- 
said the white-haired cour- 
his suite, 


ness home,”’ 


tier, leader of 























Then his passion of rage became 
articulate. ; 

“You can escort yourself to hell! 
I remain here,’ he shouted in his 
frenzy. “How dare you follow me and 
spy on me? By God, I'll reward you 
for this! I will never forget it till 
my death. I mean it!” 

There was an awkward silence. The 
head of the suite trusted to the elo- 
quence of his own position to reason 
and plead his cause; he reckoned it 
would only lose by his attempts at its 
verbal portrayal. The prince went on: 

“And you can go back again as soon 
as you like. When I want you, I'll 
send for you—not before. And it will 
be long enough before I do, I can tell 
you.” 

“I must remind your highness that 
you are the Crown Prince of Fluvi- 
ania,” said the other reproachfully and 
with dignity. 

“Then I renounce my rights gladly. 
I never want to see Fluviania, or any 
of you, again. I desire to stay here.” 

“By Heaven, a woman! I knew I 
was right,” muttered one of the suite 
to his neighbor. 

“Why should your highness wish to 
stay in this awful spot?—though I do 
not deny its beauty,” said the old man, 
and, even as he ceased speaking, he 
saw Lalita approaching. 

The loud voices: had aroused her 
curiosity; besides, she wanted to see 
these other sahibs—perhaps to be seen. 
She came to them even as she had first 
come to the prince—with all the silent, 
radiant grace with which the forest 
had dowered her. The prince had his 
back to her; the others, all watching 
her coming, stood silent in astonished 
admiration, while some among them 
wondered how their young lord had 
discovered the existence of this peerless 
beauty. Their leader understood now; 
it was time to play his trump card, the 
trump card for which they had had to 
wait two whole days. 

10 
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“Your highness will do me the favor 
of reading this.” He handed the prince 
a cipher telegram with its decipherment 
written on a paper and pinned to it. 
It was to the point. 

You are to bring H. H., the crown prince, 
back to Fluviania at once. Travel by the 
first boat you may. Paut R. 

The old courtier knew his man, and 
had done wisely to wait for the com- 
mand he had pleaded for. 

A- hopelessness came into the eyes 
of the prince, and one of the suite, 
with considerable tact, slipped around 
and walked hastily, if stealthily, to in- 
tercept Lalita and coax her out of 
sight. 

The young rebel continued to regard 
with unseeing eyes the paper he held 
in his hands. The others waited in re- 
spectful silence. This was far worse 
than any of their forebodings. This 
was no vulgar intrigue; this was ro- 
mance, and they came of a romantic 
race and revered the best when they 
saw it. 

“And if I refuse?” he asked very 
quietly, almost brokenly. 

The eyes of the suite came back from 
following Lalita and her companion to 
her mother’s house, and fixed them- 
selves on their doyen. This was seri- 
ous—worse than seemed credible. 

“His majesty, the king. Your 
father!” said the old diplomat just as 
quietly—as tensely, half in expostula- 
tion, half in question. 

One could almost see in the prince’s 
face the conflict raging betwixt heart 
and head—between the strong passion 
of his young manhood and the disci- 
plined habit of his upbringing. At one 
moment, one saw triumphant revolt; 
the next, broken-hearted submission. 
Not another word was uttered. 

It was a tragically impressive scene. 
Above them the majesty of the imme- 
morial mountains reaching to the calm 
ness of heaven; around them the vast 
green silences of the forest; and they, 
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a group of exotics who had no im- 
portance in these solitudes, but whose 
. prominence in the pettiness of Euro- 
pean politics could hardly be overesti- 
mated. Each man of the suite under- 
stood that the last word had been said, 
that the ultimate appeal had been made. 

If the prince refused to respond to 
that, they must either leave him until 
other influences could be brought to 
bear on him, or drag him from his love 
by force. They thought of the national 
shame and disgrace, how the peoples 
of the world would titter. They fore- 
saw with exact clearness the reception 
that would await them when they re- 
ported themselves to His Majesty, the 
King of Fluviania and gave an account 
of their stewardship. They estimated 
fully the awkwardness of employing 
force, and the complications that would 
arise en route in such a case; so they 
simply waited, while a man’s soul suf- 
fered torture. 

The end came dramatically, the more 
so because of its quietness—the calm 
that shows the havoc of the storm. 

The prince gave a shiver, turned his 
face abruptly toward the downward 
track, and said very softly: 

“Come, let us be going.” 

So they walked in a silence of re- 
lief, thanksgiving, and exceeding pity, 
all the miles to Santrapocha; the prince 


a pace or two ahead, alone save for 
his thoughts, the others following in a 
Abdul arrived at the 
station an hour after his master, with 
the tents and baggage, borne on the 


straggling group. 


heads and shoulders of short, squat, 
hill folk, whose legs were among the 
wonders of that Himalayan land. 

It was at the station that the prince, 
pressed to take refreshment, shook his 
head, and asked for a cigarette. 

“Let me fill your highness’ case,” 
said the officer who produced the box. 

The prince put his hand automatically 
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into his breast pocket, reddened, with- 
drew it, and said: 

“No, thank you. 
please.” 

He who had been called a fool for 
suggesting a woman. as the cause of 
his young master’s disappearance from 
Paltanpur approached the chief of the 
suite and whispered to him—a solecism 
that would have been noticed and re- 
sented fiercely by the prince at any 
other time. The older man nodded. 
His interlocutor went forth, sought out 
Abdul, and questioned him as to the 
possibility of the cigarette case’s being 
in the possession of the prince or packed 
up, then came back and beckoned to 
his chief with his eyes. The two drew 
apart from the group. 

This was more than awkward; it 
was political, international. Just imag- 
ine the gold cigarette case, wiih the 
well-known arms of Fluviania and the 
cipher of its crown prince on it, in the 
possession of a Himalayan peasant girl 
—a herder of cows! It was unthink- 
able! 

So it was that a romantic young coun- 
tryman of the prince not at all un- 
willingly remained behind at the station 
with Abdul; and, the next day, again 
made the journey up the long winding 
spurs to the house of Lalita. And so 
it was that the girl, with many tears, 
was forced by the mother to surrender 
her bauble for an incredible number of 


Just give me one, 


rupees. 

Lalita is richly dowered now, and 
should have no difficulty in finding a 
husband, but at present she evinces no 
such desire. Only, as she passes her 
days upon the hillsides, watching her 
cattle, she will sometimes gaze stead- 
fastly down the track leading to San- 
trapocha; at others she will look very 
earnestly—as if puzzling overmuch 
about something—first at the palms of 
her hands, then at her feet. 








AKING to fast monoplanes 
after an ordinary biplane ex- 
perience is like taking to neat 
brandy after lemonade. I 
always knew that Peter 

Marshdrake would not be forever con- 
tent with his simple old biplane. But 
affection born of their many adventures 
together kept him faithful long after 
the Baltic Scow, as Margery called it, 
had become an interesting relic. 

Which annoyed Margery intensely, 
for she was in the habit of using Peter 
as a final crusher against her school 
friends who had no airman cousin. He 
had always been an ace of trumps for 
her, but when Raggett Towse arrived 
in his brand-new hundred-horse Del- 
laby monoplane, Margery, with the sen- 
vanity of seventeen, felt that it 
was difficult to brag about a cousin 
whose machine was by contrast so pat- 
ently and hopelessly démodeé. 

We were all staying together with 
Peter’s uncle in Surrey, and Sir Fran- 
cis, singularly misunderstanding the na- 
ture of airmen, had invited Raggett 
Towse, under the belief that he would 
be congenial company for Peter. Most 
aviators hate one another more or less, 
but Peter objected to Towse with a 
quite particular and personal objection, 
and Towse reciprocated. Therefore, 
hostilities commenced at once. 

The two machines were standing to- 


sitive 
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gether in Sir Francis’ twenty-acre pas- 
ture the day after young Raggett had 
flown over. The monoplane, all white 
rubbered silk and gray-painted steel, 
squatted like a winged torpedo under 
the shadow of Peter’s great, brown, 
patched, and weather-beaten craft. 
Raggett Towse was examining the bi- 
plane with elaborate condescension. 

“Wonderfully useful still, those old 
busses.” He waved his white and ele- 
gant hand in a superb gesture of pat- 
ronage. “In fair weather,” he added. 

Peter’s eyes sparkled. “I’ve flown 
that biplane through gales in the old 
days before some of you new men un- 
derstood the difference between a wing 
warp and a_ burst propeller,” he 
growled. “And I can fly it to-day in 
weather that would make most of these 
new monoplanes sit on their tails and 
kick.” 

“TI think not,” was all that Raggett 
said. He strolled away to Margery, 
who was dispensing tea on the lawn. 

It was irritating, even before that 
young demon Margery—who, despite 
Peter’s frequent and exasperated de- 
nials, would never abandon the belief 
that he was in love with her—began 
to exercise her ingenuity. Like most 
old-style biplanes, Peter’s had a great 
spread of wing. The Flying Dutch- 
man was her first name for it. Then 
she thought of the Hearse, because it 
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was slow; but, it occurring to her that 
this might be considered bad taste, she 
dallied for a time with Jumbo and 
Turveydrop, and decided definitely on 
the Baltic Scow. 

Having settled this after several 
days’ deliberation, she solemnly chris- 
tened it at tea time one afternoon,. and 
broke a bottle of Sir Francis’ claret 
over the forward skid. Peter’s me- 
chanic, Gaston, at once created an un- 
expected diversion by cursing her for 
five continuous minutes, in the fluent 
but fortunately incomprehensible argot 
of Montmartre; for distributing glass 
in the neighborhood of his beloved 
machine. None of us intervened to 
save her. Indeed, Sir Francis, who 
is sensitive about his claret, looked on 
with a certain approval, and Margery 
was beginning to blink and pout under 
a dismal conviction of high spirits gone 
awry when Raggett Towse rescued her 
with the suggestion that she should 
christen his machine, too. Which she 
did, broke another bottle, and called 
the monoplane Hornet. 

“That was rather good claret,’ was 
all that Sir Francis said then, but we 
got nothing but water to drink at din- 
ner that night, for he had a grim old 
Victorian way of being master in his 
own house and of making his senti- 
ments felt. [I am sure that he had never 
drunk water at such a time for years, 


and it must have annoyed him intensely. 
Peter also ate his food with an air of 


gloom. 

“You’ve made yourself beastly un- 
popular, Margery,” he said. ‘Pass the 
Chateau Tapeau.” He poured himself 
out a glass of the unsympathetic fluid. 
“This water is very bad for your gout, 
sir,” he observed ambiguously. “A 
useful thing to put in your bath of a 
morning, but as for mixing it with 
your food 

Sir Francis merely smiled in his 
beard. Raggett Towse-was, of course, 


aware that he had made a faux pas, 
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but he showed no sign of caring, and 
drank his water with an elegant -grace 
that would have been appropriate to 
old Johannisberger. He was a teeto- 
taller, anyhow, which made it more irri- 
tating. 

Obeying Peter’s signal after dinner, 
I followed him to the billiard room, 
where presently appeared a bottle of 
port and two glasses. 

“Butler’s always been a good pal of 
mine.” Peter tilted the basket care- 
fully, and the old wine came off clear 
as rubies. “My uncle wouldn’t mind 
if he knew. It’s only that confounded 
Raggett Towse. He’s beginning to find 
him out.” 

“It’s absurd, Peter. Here’s the whole 
house at sixes and sevens because two 
airmen happen to find themselves in 
the same company.” 

“Well, am I wrong 
snapped Peter. 

I had to confess that he was not. 
Indeed, Raggett Towse was not to my 
own taste at all. He was altogether 
too emphatically what ladies call “a 
nice boy.” 


about him?” 


He was always getting pho- 
tographed in the newspapers with light- 
comedy actresses and society beauties 
in the passenger seat. He represented 
the marked modern tendency, which 
Peter detested, in aviation to get mixed 
up altogether too much with silk and 
scent and peacockery and _ adoring 
women. Nearly every Saturday after- 
noon he was up at Henlands Aérodome 
with and. he an- 
noyed “doing 
stunts.” 

“Stunting over a crowd’s immoral, 
and there’s no point in doing stunts if 
there isn’t a crowd to watch.” Peter 
was halfway down his third glass, and 
to hear him one might have imagined 
that he had never risked his neck since 
he could crawl. “But Towse don’t 
care. He flies just to show off, and to 
risk killing himself. He would do any- 
thing merely for a rag, the stack-skim- 


ladies, 
perpetually 


a retinue of 
Peter by 
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ming, tree-dodging, meadow-scraping 
suicide sniffer.” 

Peter was right. Towse was of that 
mysterious modern type who really do 
not care about themselves, anything, or 
anybody. I think he must have been 
born blasé, and he would do anything 
for a new ‘thrill. Life to him was 
nothing but fresh sensations, with 
blank patches in between. His style of 
flying—swooping like a swallow, tear- 
ing along at full speed a few feet above 
the ground, evading obstacles by inches, 
whirling and curvetting among build- 
ings and people—was amazingly clever 
and pretty, but a danger to himself and 
everybody else, and in the worst pos- 
sible form. 

Peter, who is sensitive for the honor 
of his craft, was elaborating this view 
when Sir Francis discovered us, just 
at the bottom of the bottle. 

“You'll get the crust now, unless 
you're careful,” he said. 

Peter put down the decanting basket, 
and observed: “It’s not me that be- 
lieves in wasting wine.” 

“Why, it’s some of my *68, you young 
fiend!” Sir Francis shook the empty 
bottle ruefully, and helped himself to 
brandy and soda. “Well, what about 
this picnic?” he asked. 

“We've only had one bottle,” Peter 
protested. 

“Not this. 
morrow.” 

“Eh? What about it?” 

“Raggett Towse and the girls have 
arranged it all while you two have been 
winebibbing down here. It’s to be 
on that hill of Margery’s above Fay- 
gate. You and Towse fly over with a 
passenger each, and the rest come on 
by car. Towse wanted to take Mar- 
gery over, but I persuaded her she’d 
better go with you, to make up for her 
bad manners to-day.” 

“Oh!” Peter put down his glass, 
and stared at his uncle. “So you feel 
that way about it, too?” 


I mean the picnic to- 


*there,” said Peter. 
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“Feel how about what?” Sir Fran- 
cis tugged his beard irritably. 

“About Margery going about with 
Towse.” 

“You’re talking nonsense, Peter, and 
Towse is my guest.” 

He marched out of the room, and 
Peter sank mournfully back into the 
cushions, 

“I’ve never had such an all-round 
snubby time since I started to learn fly- 
ing among those Frenchmen.” He 
snapped ferociously at his cigarette. 
“But I’m right about what the old man 
thinks for all that.” 


Next day was bright and clear, but 
with definite indications of high wind 
above. The smoke was coming level 
off the chimney pots, and'the rooks hov- 
ered motionless with wings at a sharp 
angle—that is to say, they were falling 
very swiftly down the air, which, itself 
moving very swiftly against them, kept 
them in a fixed position relative to the 
earth. 

“Watch those birds volplaring up 
“High old time 
they’re having.” 

“Chance for you to show the rough- 
Weather points of your biplane,” said 
Towse. 

We have learned an amazing lot 
about the atmosphere since flying be- 
came practical. We have come to com- 
prehend it very vividly, no longer as 
mere space, but as a most complex fluid 
body full of currents, eddies, whirl- 
pools, holes, and shoals. Airmanship 
consists in an understanding of these 
things, quite as much as in an under- 
standing of aéroplanes. So on this par- 
ticular morning, though it was almost 
calm below, both Peter and Towse knew 
quite a lot about that wind forty feet 
or so higher up, almost before they 
had set foot outside the door. 

Towse smiled blandly, and Peter 
looked irritable. His trouble was this. 
Margery’s picnic hill was some fifteen 
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miles to the south, and a very strong 
southerly wind was blowing. Peter 
could get a sound, conservative forty- 
five miles an hour out of his. ntachine, 
but an aéroplane’s speed means simply 
its speed through the air, and, with the 
air moving very rapidly against him, 
that speed must vanish. Usually the 
luck was with Peter, but his star had 
chosen this particular occasion to go 
right out. Sir Francis had meant well 
when he arranged that Margery should 
fly with him. There was not always 
a hundred-horse-power monoplane wait- 
ing to put him.to shame. On ninety- 
nine occasions when he flew, no point 
of honor was engaged. On three hun- 
dred and sixty mornings of the year 
he would have been able to fly to the 
picnic ground with no difficulty at all. 

For all of which reasons I suppose 
it was that there happened that exceed- 
ingly rare combination—a perfect bal- 
ance of air power against engine power. 
We discovered that, up above, that wind 
frem the south was blowing at just 
forty-five miles an hour. Which meant 
that Peter rose with Margery quite 
nicely above the elms, and—stayed 
there. His propeller revolved, his en- 
gine put in its sound, conservative 
forty-five miles an hour, and the wind 
did the same in the opposite direction. 
So he just hovered, as if suspended 
from the zenith by a strip of elastic. 
He bobbed and dipped, drove a little 
forward in the lulls, was forced a little 
backward in the gusts, but for the most 
part hung just over our heads, rattling 
like a steam reaper in full blast. 

He tried going up, but apparently 
found the wind worse the higher he 
got, and so descended again to the forty- 
five-mile level, about fifty yards to the 
bad. The biplane ducked and danced, 
curtsied and cavorted, and just man- 
aged to hang on by its teeth to the pre- 
cise spot in space that it had attained. 

It was a very pretty bit of flying, and 
I admired Peter a lot during the gusts. 
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But, as Margery said when she got 
down, it didn’t cut no ice. If only she 
had chosen a place fifteen miles north 
instead of south, he would have gone 
there in ten minutes. But the rendez- 
vous being south, he had no chance of 
getting a yard on the way so long as 
that wind lasted. 

He tried for a quarter of an hour, 
and then descended. His face was a 
bright-tomato color, and his’ eyes were 
bloodshot under the goggles. 

Margery climbed down without a 
word. Without a word she bounded 
into the passenger seat of Towse’s 
monoplane. Then, after she had 
arranged herself daintily on the leather 
cushions, she turned to her cousin. 

“You ought to try a barge, Peter,” 
she said, “with a nice, steady, old 
horse.” 

“You will be a cat when you grow 
up,” said Peter, with intense convic- 
tion. 

Towse’s mechanic swung the propel- 
ler, the engine roared, and the mono- 
plane hummed away into the heart of 
that wind with no more trouble than 
a taxicab descending Richmond Hill. 
We said nothing. The case was past 
verbal consolation. 

When, three-quarters of an hour 
later, we arrived on the picnic ground, 
the monoplane had already been tucked 
away under the lee of a» wood, and 
Towse and Margery appeared to be get- 
ting on excellently together on top of 
an adjacent haystack. 

Apart from the fact that she pre- 
sumed too much on her good looks, 
and that her manners were dreadful, 
I liked Margery. For which reason it 
pleased me no more than it pleased 
Peter to see her so uncommonly 
friendly with Towse. If she should 
choose to fall in love with him, it would 
be but one of her innumerable amours 
—her previous love had been the post- 
man, because he looked consumptive— 
but with a man like Towse, every sort 
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of thing that need not have mattered 
had a way of becoming serious. 

“He’s a teetotal villain, which is a 
most dangerous type,” was Peter’s view. 

“T can’t make out you twentieth-cen- 
tury young men,” Sir Francis com- 
plained. “He’s a bit different in ways 
from you, but he seems much the 
same casual sort.” 

“Like me, sir! Good God!” Peter 
meditated. “Dram drinking ain’t excit- 
ing enough for Towse. He’s ready for 
anything. Not necessarily out of pure 
love of devilment, but just to save him- 
self from getting bored. Now, I’m 
never bored.” 

Margery hailed us from the top of 
the haystack with the information that 
they had had a glorious fly, hadn’t 
they? 

“Topping,” said Raggett Towse. 

“Beastly word!” growled Peter. 

Over that picnic lunch Margery and 
Towse grew friendlier and friendlier, 
while Peter consumed a cold partridge 


and a bottle of Burgundy in profound 
and gloomy silence. 

“These partridges,” he said at last, 
slicing away the abundant muscle from 
the top of the wing, “heavily powered, 
but not enough canvas for anything like 


a real journey. I shall fly to Cornwall 
to-morrow.” 

“‘Whatever for?” asked Towse. 

“Non-stop reliability. Baltic Scow 
may be old and she may be patched, 
but I'll show you she can travel.” 

“Dear me!” Sir Francis allowed his 
eye to wander absently across the val- 
ley. “So I’m to lose both you flying 
men on the same day.” 

The hint was as subtle as an artillery 
wagon. Towse stared. There had been 
no definite term to his visit, and I am 
sure he had said nothing about going. 
For the moment he was evidently on 
the point of expressing his perfect will- 
ingness to stay a day or so longer, but 
there was something in the eye of that 
formidable old gentleman that kept him 
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silent. Margery turned a delicate shell 
pink, but even she was awed into self- 
effacement until Sir Francis had de- 
parted to superintend the arrangements 
for our return. Then, with the sub- 
lime and awful frankness of the mod- 
ern schoolgirl, she came straight to the 
point and spoke the thing that was in 
her ntind, 

“You've been chucked out, Raggett,” 
she observed, “becatise of me.” 

Raggett Towse merely waved his 
white hand, and smiled remotely. The 
composure of that young man was in- 
deed remarkable. 

“It’s a tearing shame!” she exploded. 

“Been a very pleasant visit,” said 
Towse. : 

“I shall fly back with you, anyhow.” 

“Delighted!” said Towse. 

Peter began to say something, but 
apparently could find no appropriate 
words, A bright light of anger flashed 
in Margery’s eyes. She intimated to 
the landscape at large that she didn’t 
care what anybody said. Towse im- 
plied the same without saying a word, 
and, before we had quite realized it, 
they were up and away in the mono- 
plane on the journey back. 

“Margery’s a corker!” There was 
reluctant admiration in Peter’s voice. 
“Did you ever see anything so cool? 
Now he'll have her all to himself to 
sympathize with him for an hour be- 
fore we get home.” 

If we had even a quarter realized how 
far Margery was ready to go in her in- 
dignation, we should have taken that 
hour much more seriously than we did. 
Also we ought to have remembered 
that since her friend Pearl had tried 
to elope from school, she had been an- 
noyed because no such romantic esca- 
pade stood to her own credit. 

Not that I would take it upon my- 
self to analyze Margery’s motives. It 
is sufficient to state that at dinner she 
was a perfect peacock for dignity, that 
she seemed uncommonly pleased with 
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herself, and that she bore herself to- 
ward Peter with an air of gentle com- 
miseration that he must have found ex- 
asperating. 

“What are you pitying me for?” he 
demanded, with some truculence. 

“Peter,” she said solenmly, “I’m 
sorry. But you must realize that in 
any case it could never have been.” 

“What couldn’t? Oh, it’s about you 
being mine, and all that again. No- 
body’s asked you yet, my dear. I never 
knew such a shark as you for refusing 
people before they’ve proposed... You'll 
be a terror when. you grow up, Mar- 
gery.” 

Her dignity survived even this, and 
beyond a brief intimation. that Peter 
was a pig, she said no more. 

She retained her air of mystery and 
importance all that evening and at 
breakfast time next day. Towse as 
well as Peter had decided to leave by 
air, and during the morning the two 
machines were brought out and pre- 


pared for flight by their respective serv- 


itors, who carried the feud of their 
masters to the length of squabbling 
about petrol. But then there never was 
an air mechanic yet who did not main- 
tain a permanent suspiciousness of atti- 
tude on the subject of petrol. 

About midday a wind that had been 
veering all morning settled itself down 
to blowing a steady thirty miles an 
hour from the which was very 
favorable for Peter’s flight to Corn- 
wall. But with his taste for the appar- 
ently harebrained, Peter combines a 
canny preference for knowing what he 
is about, so after lunch we strolled to 
the post office to get a weather report 
over the long-distance telephone from 
his brother Jim at Devonport. 

Peter came out of the telephone box, 
looking puzzled. 

“Which the air is a deceiver ever,” 
he remarked. 

“Meaning?” 

“Here we’ve got a thirty-mile easterly 


east, 
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wind, and Jim reports settled south- 
westerly blowing over Devonport. 
That means squalls somewhere down 
the line.” 

We were taking the short cut back 
across the park. On the other side 
of the big pasture Towse and his me- 
chanic were busy over the monoplane. 

“Hullo, there’s Raggétt off already, 
and Margery bidding him a lone, lorn 
good-by !” 

Peter chuckled. Then suddenly he 
swore, and we both began to run. 

For after Towse had taken his place, 
we saw Margery hand up her neat 
brown kit bag, and follow it herself 
into the passenger seat. The engine 
roared, and before we had gone fifty 
yards, Towse, monoplane, and Margery 
were all soaring together over the elms; 

“By gad, she’s off with him!” My 
exclamation was obvious, but excus- 
able. 

Peter never wastes words at critical 
moments. He caught me by the arm, 
and went on at a run toward his aéro- 
plane. 

“Get in!” he said. “I shall want you. 
I’m going to be too busy to see much.” 

I climbed into the observer’s seat. 
At the same moment Gaston arrived 
to start us, and we were up not more 
than four minutes, I suppose, after the 
monoplane. 

The observer’s seat in Peter’s biplane 
is a basketwork arrangement hanging 
below the pilot. It is a dizzy and a 
drafty situation until you get used to 
it. Also, we had not waited to get 
flying caps and goggles, and aéroplan- 
ing without them is a sensation com- 
pounded chiefly of that of being blinded 
and that of having one’s hair blown 
off. Peter, with the machine to con- 
trol in these circumstances, really had 
more than enough to engage his atten- 
tion. The scouting was my business. 

Peter was not going to lose speed 
by unnecessary climbing, and we flew 
at about two hundred feet above the 
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ground. But as soon as I was able 
to make out anything at all, I saw that 
Towse, in the security of his great en- 
gine power, waS mounting rapidly. He 
was at least four thousand feet up when 
I first saw him, and going steadily 
south. I pointed him out. It was un- 
necessary to say anything. The Chan- 
nel, and France, was his only possible 
objective. 

“Lucky I filled up with petrol this* 
morning,” shouted Peter. Indomitable 
man! The monoplane was traveling at 
twice our speed. We could not hope 
to keep it in sight for very long, and 
I personally had no glimmer of a no- 
tion what hope Peter saw in this hope- 
less chase. He merely observed that 
it was lucky he had filled up with petrol 
that morning. : 

We drove southward across the 
weald, Crowborough Hill stood up in 
front. I marked the monoplane by the 


peak of it, and it struck me that Towse 
was making a great deal of leeway. 


I remembered the thirty-mile wind 
from the east. It was blowing straight 
across us. At whatever speed the re- 
spective engines carried us south, both 
the monoplane and the biplane were be- 
ing carried eastward at precisely thirty 
miles an hour. 

The monoplane, high up, suddenly 
turned, and went straight down wind. 
I indicated it to Peter with a wave of 
my arm, and we in turn came around 
so sharply that a considerable portion 
of the weald stood up on end beyond 
the tip of our right wing. 

“What's he doing now?” I asked. 

“He won't risk the Channel in this 
wind, with Margery on board,’ said 
Peter. “Might get blown clean out of 
the Narrows, and run dry of petrol 
before he could make land.” 

“Guess his game?” 

“Southampton and the Saint Malo 
boat.” 

Towse was now at least five thousand 
feet up, but we were still very low, 
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driving down the wind like a full-rigged 
ship under all sail. Being now dead 
behind us, the wind put thirty miles 
an hour on our speed; but, since it 
must do the same for Towse, that was 
no gain, 

And then suddenly it struck me that 
it was not doing the same for Towse. 
He was only a trifle farther ahead of 
us than when we had first seen him, 
whereas by this time he should have 
been almost out of sight. The heights 
of Hindhead stood up in front, dark 
indigo, clear-cut like shapes of card- 
board, and high over them the mono- 
plane soared in a clear sky. 

Or rather, in a sky that had been 
clear. Even as we looked, a tumultu- 
ous wrack of cloud began.to scale the 
zenith, ‘piling itself up rag above leap- 
ing rag. The dark heights paled, grew 
faint and misty, and suddenly vanished 
in a wash of gray. And behold! Not 
merely was Towse failing to leave us, 
but we were actually overtaking him. 

Peter let off a wild whoop in my 
ear. “What about Jim’s twenty-mile 
southwesterly !” : 

Then I understood. We were run- 
ning into what the meteorologists call 
a line squall. Sometimes it happens 
that two contrary winds meet, as they 
were meeting over Hindhead Hill this 
afternoon. In such circumstances, the 
weaker wind, following the universal 
law, has to give way. The only direc- 
tion in which it can give way is up- 
ward, and accordingly it climbs up over 
the back of the stronger wind. The 
sudden ascent, and the egonsequent-ex- 
pansion and cooling of this body of 
air, mean that it can hold less water 
than it could. The water is deposited, 
and hence you have squalls, bursts of 
rain, and next day a storm track marked 
in a long line across the weather charts, 
representing the extended battle front 
of those two winds. 

But there was more in it than this, 
and the more in it was the cause of 
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Peter’s triumphant whoop. Towse, be- 
ing in front of us and very much higher 
up, was already meeting the southwest- 
erly wind, which had been forced above 
the easterly, under the influence of 
which we were still driving ahead. 
That is to say, the twenty-mile head 
wind he was now fighting and the 
thirty-mile favorable wind that we still 
held made a difference of fifty miles an 
hour in our relative speeds. 

We both shouted. The biplane 
swayed, It became doubtful how long 
we should be permitted to play our 
game in the chambers of space. A 
great gust shrieked across the sky. 
Towse was no longer flying steadily. 
His monoplane, fighting that vortex of 
winds up above, jumped, _ kicked, 
swerved, whirled like a cork in a-tide 
race. Once it dropped vertically a 
sheer two hundred feet, and then 
brought up with a jar that must have 
shaken the pilot’s teeth in his head. 
Once it seemed to turn sideways right 
on the tip of its wing, and once again 
it stocd on end, waving its nose in the 
air. 

And we, too, were beginning to feel 
the gusts. The air was no longer a 
smooth surface over which we rolled 
as in a cushioned landaulet. It had 
become craggy, full of holes and banks 
and bumps and sudden sickening va- 
cancies into which we dropped. Some- 
times we could actually feel the air 
giving way under one wing while the 
other still held up. Gusts struck us 
from all angles with the impact of 
hammer blows. * We began to climb, for 
it was no longer safe to fly with a mere 
two hundred feet between us and the 
earth, 

Our experience was sheer luxury to 
that the monoplane was having. In 
that high place of the sky rain had be- 
gun to fall. If any one who has mo- 
tored in a rainstorm will in imagination 
treble the speed of his vehicle, he will 
have some little understanding of what 
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rain feels like in a fast monoplane. 
The drops lash. like loaded whips. 
Also, Towse must have begun to lose 
the earth. The monoplane would van- 
ish in a wrack of cloud, reappear for 
a few giddy seconds, and vanish again. 

I looked up at Peter. “She’s all 
right,” he said. “Towse is a first-class 
flying man.” 

He needed to be, in that wild passion 
of wind. Peter himself, his jaw set, 
rat tails of hair flying in his eyes, and 
a long streamer of necktie slapping his 
cheek, was wrestling with the controls 
in a manner comparable with high-speed 
piano playing. 

We went reeling through the squall 
like a drunken elephant essaying a barn 
dance. On top of one horrid lurch I 
caught a last glimpse of Towse’s white 
wings flashing as they plunged into the 
wall of mist. Then we lost him. 

“Flesh and blood won’t be able to 
stand what he’s getting up there,” Peter 
yelled in my ear. 

A blinding spurt of rain hit us. I 
became aware that the horizon was be- 
tween my toes, and the zenith appar- 
ently straight in front. Then, three 
hundred yards ahead, dropping like a 
stone out of the ceiling of cloud, came 
the monoplane. 

“Raggett—had enough,” said Peter. 

Towse was plunging almost vertically 
with his engine cut out. It must have 
been imagination, because the roar of 
our own engine excluded all else, but | 
seemed to hear the shrill whistling of 
the wind through his wires as he dived. 
He flattened out, his motor blazed up 
again, and with a fine circular swoop 
he landed in the middle of a meadow. 
Thirty seconds later the Baltic Scow 
dropped neatly beside him. 

For a moment we regarded each 
other silently. Then Towse grinned, 
rather tremulously. 

“T was wondering whether it was 
you, some time ago,” he said. “But 
after that I got too busy to make sure.” 
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He was as near as makes no matter 
to complete exhaustion. As he clam- 
bered out of his seat, he staggered a 
little. Peter regarded him with a cer- 
tain grim admiration. 

“Pretty thick up there, wasn’t it, 
Towse?” he asked. 

“Pretty thick!” They had met hail. 
His cheeks and chin were cut and 
bleeding. One of his goggle glasses was 
smashed. The hailstones had even 
splintered the edges of his propeller. 
“Pretty thick, on the whole!” 

Peter might have done various things 
in other circumstances. But there 
would have been a good deal of the 
ridiculous in thrashing a man who had 
just come down from shaking hands 
with death. So he merely went across 
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face was a pallid and uniform «pea 
green. 

“By gum, Margery, you’d have been 
seasick in another two minutes!” said 
Peter. 

And the hitherto irrepressible Mar- 
gery was brought so low that she could 
do no more than murmur: “I would,” 

She had a little excusable cry all to 
herself. “Oh, oh, Peter!” she said. 
“Oh, oh!” 

“Never mind, Margery.” Peter 
helped’ her across to the biplane. 
“Cheer up, girl, and we'll trundle you 
safe home in the old bus.” 

And we did. And the last we saw 
of Towse, he was looking very lonely 
in the middle of that very lonely field, 
struggling desperately to hold his mon- 


and helped Margery out. In color her oplane down against the: gusts. 
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WAITING 


PLODDING a darkened way, 
Stretching my hands to the light, 
Peering through storm and night, 
Struggling to reach the day— 
Gods, have you seen my plight, 
And where does it lead me, say? 
Into a sheltered spot 
Where the world is not. 


Hearing a din of strife, 
Aching with fret and pain, 
Striving with might and main 
Against the stress of life— 
What is the goal and the gain— 
Purse, or laurel, or knife? 
The little sparkles and gleams 
Of a string of dreams. 








AMES OPPENHEIM’S nov- 
el, “Idle Wives,” published by 
the Century Company, will 
make its appeal to readers 
and hold their interest 

through the four hundred and odd 
pages by the charm with which it is 
written rather than by strength and 
originality. 

The theme is rather threadbare, 
hardly more than another variation of 
“The Doll’s House.” 

The heroine’s name is Anne Wall. 
She is a young married woman when 
the story opens, and appears to be find- 
ing complete satisfaction in caring for 
the needs of her husband and children, 
and making and managing a home. 

Improvements in their circumstances, 
however, bring changes, and she begins 
to discover that the household affairs, 
with trained servants, almost manage 
themselves, and that her husband, ab- 
sorbed in little time or 
thought for his home. All this results 
inevitably in discords between husband 
and wife, and finally she leaves home 
for the purpose of undertaking settle- 
ment work, as is customary in cases of 
this kind. 

This stage of her career is very weéll 
portrayed. Her mind and emotions are 
divided between her longing for her 
home and her determination to carry 
out her plan to order her own life in 
her own way. The result of it all is 
the practical surrender of her husband, 
though Mr. Oppenheim endeavors to 
make it appear that it is due to his ap- 


business, has 


preciation and understanding of her 
point of view. 

Interwoven with 
tragic tale of a father, 
daughter overwhelmed by poverty. 
This not only afferds contrast, but 
serves to round out a story that is oth- 
erwise too slender for a full-length 
novel. 

The book is written with an emotional 
intensity and exaltation that raise a 
rather commonplace plot above the level 
of such stories. 


Anne’s story is the 
mother, and 
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“The Goldfish,” with its subtitle, 
“The Confession of a Successful Man,” 
published anonymously by the Century 
Company, seems designed primarily to 
assure the poor man of the great bless- 
ings and privileges of his own humble 
estate. 

It attempts, fruitlessly, 
surround that bane of all 
“moderate circumstances,” 
glamour that will be but reluctantly ac- 
corded it, and at the same time to pre- 
sent the acquisition of riches as inevi- 
tably and painfully disillusionizing. 

To be more specific, “The Goldfish” 
is a careful introspective study of the 
mental attitude of an extraordinarily 
successful man, who, at the age of fifty, 
finds that so far as happiness, or even 
contentment, is concerned, all of his 
success is, in reality, failure. 

He gives us a rather exhaustive study 
his friends, his children, his 


one fears, to 
Americans, 
with a 


of himself, 
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mind, morals, and future, and it is all 
very well done. The only fault to be 
found with it is that the kind of man the 
author describes himself to be would 
not look upon life as he does. And, an- 
other thing: We have an instinctive 
feeling that when a man growls so per- 


sistently about circumstances, it is not , 


really the circumstances that are wrong, 
but the man himself. And in this in- 
stance, had this particular man failed to 
realize his ambitions, it is wholly con- 
ceivable that his diatribe against the 
simple life might be even more bitter 
than his outcry against riches. 

The author’s contention and the 
theme of the book that “the prevalent 
fear of poverty among the educated 
class is the worst moral disease from 
which our civilization suffers,” does not 
appeal to the reader as anything par- 
ticularly menacing. 

So the book does not carry much 
weight either as a human document or 
as a protesi against a too heavily gilded 
life. 

se te SH 


May Sinclair’s last book, “The Re- 
turn of the Prodigal,’ published by the 
Macmillan Company, is not a novel, but 
a collection of short stories and novel- 
ettes, and takes its title from that of the 
opening tale. 

In this first story, Miss Sinclair has, 
at least, hit upon a rather original idea. 
It is the case of a man who, in early 
life, preys upon his mother and two sis- 
ters to such an extent that they are re- 
duced to a hopeless, sordid, hand-to- 
‘mouth existence. Having accomplished 
this, he emigrates to America, and 
there, by a series of lucky adventures, 
accumulates some millions of dollars; 
and at the opening of the story is on 
his way back to his family, full of plans 
for making them happy. Not having 
taken the precaution of informing them 
of his changed circumstances, he has, 
upon his return, the unpleasant experi- 


ence of listening to their bitter reflec- 
tions upon his responsibility for their 
ruined youth and spent energy, their 
trials and deprivations. 

In this story, as in “The Gift,” and. 
“Miss Tarrant’s Experiment,” Miss 
Sinclair again displays her talent for 
keen analysis of motive, and for the 
portrayal of that feminine quality which 
is called cattishness. But she fails to 
strike any deeper note. 

She is not at her best in these tales, 
because her characters do not live in 
real emotions. Analytical studies of hu- 
man beings, no matter how skillful, sub- 
tle, and artistic they may be, count for 
very little in a story if the author fails 
to make the characters vital and con- 
vincing. 

The longest story in the collection, 
“The Cosmopolitan,” is a plea for the 
larger enfranchisement of woman, but 
is nO more convincing than the rest, and 
for the same reason. 
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Frank Danby has written better and 
more interesting stories than “In Full 
Swing,” published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, but it is doubtful if she 
has ever given a more vital and con- 
vincing portrait of any character than 
that of Agatha Wanstead. 

One episode in Agatha’s early life 
may be referred strikes 
the keynote of the whole story. Her 
father was the happy possessor of a 
collection of wonderful orchids, which 
were kept, as orchids should be, in the 
hot, moist atmosphere of the orchid 
house. Since Agatha loved clear, fresh 
air herself and could not live without it, 
she was convinced that the flowers also 
needed it, and in the night surrepti- 
tiously opened the doors of their house, 
to find, early the next morning, that she 
had destroyed thousands of dollars’ 
worth of precious specimens, 


to because it 
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So she goes through life, directing 
and supervising the affairs of others, re- 
constructing their lives according to 
plans that she herself thought best. 

‘As a young woman, she is left with 
an estate and a baby half-sister on her 
hands, and for that reason, lest she 
neglect her duties, refuses to marry the 
man whom she loves and who loves 
her ; but when the child, grown to wom- 
anhood, deserts her, Agatha marries a 
rather disreputable Irish lord, with the 
vague notion that, by so doing, they 
will somehow make restitution for 
something—no one can tell what. But 
even this does not satisfy her scruples 
—she must needs leave her husband and 
little son because the boy looks too much 
like his father. 

There is, however, an ending to all 
this that can only be called a happy one, 
since Agatha has her final opportunity 
to realize her mistaken view of life, 
and takes advantage of it. 


es He 


After many years E. F. Benson has 
presented us with ‘“‘a sequel to Dodo.” 

“Dodo’s Daughter,” published by the 
Century Company, may be fitly de- 
scribed as an extremely modern and up- 
to-date replica of its predecessor. 

Nadine Waldenech, Dodo’s daughter 
by the Baron Waldenech, an Austrian 
cave man whom his wife had happily 
divorced, is a young woman of the type 
that, in her mother’s girlhood, would 
have been the scandal of the civilized 
world, but that, in the more enlightened 
era of the twentieth century, we take 
almost as a matter of course. 

Like her contemporaries, Nadine, so 
far as outward behavior is concerned, 
seems to be practically unconscious of 
the distinctions of sex, just as do her 
friends of her own age. The boys and 
girls all do pretty much the same things 
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and discuss the same things, apparently 
in perfect innocence. 

Nevertheless, we must confess it, Na- 
dine is just a bit of a bore, for she has 
much more than is necessary to say 
about her own complicated nature and 
her mind. She professes to long for 
the sensation of being in love, but can’t 
feel it. This seems to be her reason 
for rejecting one man who loves her 
and engaging herself to another who 
does not. The latter, Seymour Sturgis, 
is obviously one -of that sort that other 
men call “ladies.” 

It is only when the former, Hugh 
Graves, nearly loses his life in effecting 
the rescue of a boy that Nadine realizes 
the actual state of her heart, and throws 
over the effeminate Sturgis for the 
heroic Hughie. 


es er 
Important New Books 


“The Raft,” Coningsby Dawson; Henry 
Holt & Co. 

“The Prince of Graustark,” George Barr 
McCutcheon; Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“The Clarion,” Samuel _ U. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. . 

“The Duchess of Wrexe,” Hugh Walpole; 
George H. Doran Co. 

“Tarzan of the Apes,” Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs; A. C. McClurg Co. 

“Nothing Else Matters,” William S. John- 
son; Mitchell Kennerley. 

“No. 13 Washington Square,” 
Scott; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“Cross Trails,’ Herman Whitaker; 
per & Bros 

“The Happy Irish,” 
George H. Doran Co. 

“Oh, James,” H. M. 
Brown & Co. 

“Hunt the Slipper,” Ford Madox Huef- 
fer; John Lane Co. 

“Gay Morning,” J. E. 
H. Doran Co. 

“The Eyes of the World,” Harold Bell 
Wright; Book Supply Co. 

“Ten Minute Stories,” 
wood; E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“When to Lock the Stable,” Homer Croy; 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Adams; 


Leroy 

Har- 
Harold Begbie; 
Edginton; Little, 


3uckrose; George 


Black- 


Algernon 
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HEN we announced that we were going 
to depart from our policy of “every- 
thing complete in each number” long enotgh 
to give you Marie Van Vorst’s splendid 
novel, “John Tremaine,” we received protests 
from a few of you. But when the story be- 
gan to appear, we were fully justified in our 
judgment. At its concliision in the August 
number we received a flood of letters, of 
which the following, from F—— E , of 
Cincinnati, is typical: 

“For years I have liked AINsLee’s better 
than any other magazine. Its stories are in- 
variably interesting. I must confess to a 
feeling of disappointment when you an- 
nounced your intention of running a serial, 
but now that I have completed ‘John Tre- 
maine,’ I take back all such thoughts. It is 
one of the best novels of the present day, 
and I thank you for the pleasure you have 
given me with it. I feel that it cannot be 
displeasing to an editor to receive duly mer- 
ited praise.” 

In view of the success of this story, you 
will be glad to know that we have arranged 
for several other stories, both short and long, 
from Marie Van Vorst. The first of them 
will be printed in an early number. 

As to the letter just quoted, we would im- 
press upon you the great value to us of not 
only your approval, but your friendly criti- 
cism. That AINsLEE’s is “the magazine that 
entertains” is due to your interest in keeping 
us in touch with your likes and dislikes 

A contemporary in a recent editorial chat 
said: “An editor is probably a better editor 
than you are, but you’re probably a better 
lawyer, doctor, carpenter, salesman, or what- 
ever it is than he is. In his calling, as in 
yours, efficiency is largely the result of train- 
ing and special experience.” 

We do not agree with this. We believe 
that the constant reading of stories takes the 
freshness from the professional editor’s 
judgment. 

Gilbert K. Chesterton, writing of “The 
Twelve Men” in his brilliant volume of “Tre- 
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mendous Trifles,” says: “Now one of these 
four or five paradoxes which should be 
taught to every infant prattling at his moth- 
er’s knee is the following: That the more a 
man looks at a thing, the less he can see 
it, and the more a man learns a thing, the 
less he knows it. The Fabian argument of 
the expert, that the ‘man who is trained 
should be the man who is trusted, would be 
absolutely unanswerable if it were really true 
that a man who studied a thing and practiced 
it every day went on seeing more and more 
of its significance. But he does not. He 
goes on seeing less and less of its signifi- 
cance.” 

That is why we consider ourselves particu- 
larly fortunate in receiving the large number 
of letters we do. It enables us to make you, 
the readers, with your tastes unjaded, the 
real editors of this magazine. It was the 
readers, not the editors, who made Dickens, 
Thackeray, Scott, and Stevenson. We are 
here merely to carry out your views, so far 
as you have expressed them, to the best of 
our ability. 


oe 


HE complete novel for the November 
number is by Edward S. Moffat, who 
recently acquired a reputation with his first 
book, “The Desert and Mrs. Ajax.” This lat- 
est novel is the romance of a young Eastern 
girl who goes to a Western mining camp_to 
avenge the death of her fiancé. Mr. Moffat 
was a mining engineer for several years, and 
knows his setting thoroughly. You will find 
in “The Valley of the Shadow” that he 
writes with color and dramatic power. 

In the same number you will find a short 
story by Melville Chater, called “The Rock- 
a-Bye Pine,” which we believe is one of those 
few-and-far-between little masterpieces that 
stand out like milestones in the history of a 
magazine—if the magazine is a good one. 
“The Byways Madonna,” Mr. Chater’s con- 
tribution to this present issue, is a touching 
story with real feeling, but “The Rock-a-Bye 
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Pine” is beauty, music, and fragrance blended 
and expressed in words. 

Other short stories out of the common in 
the November issue are “The Dawn Wind,” 
by Charles Saxby, whose novelette you have 
just read; “The Law and the Prophets,” by 
Alice Garland Steele; “Canary Fritz and 
Mimi Jaune,” a little tale of New York by 
the man who wrote “The Episodes of Betty” 
in this number; “The Torrentown Ghost,” 
by W. L. George, author of “A Bed of 
Roses”; and a merry tale of Latin America 
called* “Handsome Is,” which might have 
come from the pen of the late O. Henry. 


oe 


PEAKING of O. Henry, the editor of 
the Bookman recently wrote to various 
people, including such prominent literary 
men as Booth Tarkington, Owen Johnson, 
and Arthur W. Page, and asked each to make 
up a list of the ten O. Henry stories that 
most appealed to him. In the ten lists pub- 
lished there appear six of the score or more 
stories which first saw light in ArINsLer’s. 
In addition to the honor of having discov- 
ered this great story-teller, we would seem 
justified in assuming that we printed more 


AINSLEE’S 


than our full share of his very best work. In 
this connection we may say that the coming 
AINnsLer’s will contain a special feature of 
peculiar interest to all lovers of O. Henry. 
This is nothing less than_a real O. Henry 
story which has never been published in any 
collection of his works. “The Confessions 


of a Humorist” is its title. 
we 


HE next of the “Stories of the Super- 
women” introduces to us the fascinat- 

ing Peg Woffington. In asking our sympathy 
for her, Albert Payson Terhune reminds us 
that “Samson’s costume would start a panic 
on modern Broadway, yet it was doubtless 
deemed correct in its time. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s table manners would cause her speedy 
ejectment from any civilize. restaurant, yet 
she was sixteenth century’s model for eti- 
quette. As for Lady Godiva New 
times, new ways. Won’t you remember that 
in dealing with Peg Woffington? She was 
a product—and a fine product—of her gen- 
eration and surroundings. Think of her only 
as an unfortunate, warm-hearted, beautiful 


girl, whom men adored almost as much for 
her lovable qualities as for her siren fascina- 
1 


tions.” 
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ONCI, the world’s most artistic singer; YSAYE, 


greatest violinist of all time; OLIVE FREMSTAD 
famed dramatic soprano; HOFMANN, renowned 
pianist; MARY GARDEN, gifted exponent of modern 
French opera; these are but a cluster in the galaxy of 
operatic stars and virtuosi who have recorded their 
matchless art exclusively on Columbia Records for the 
Columbia Grafonola. 


Its superb tone-reproducing qualities, its brilliancy, fidelity 
and naturalness, distinguish the Columbia Grafonola as 
the one ideal musical instrument—whether you are 
listening to selections of the great artists or dancing the 
lilting measure of the popular modern dances. 


Every Columbia dealer in America is waiting to play amy Columbia Record for 
you, including the splendid Columbia Dance Records which are supervised in 
the recording for correctness in tempo and rhythm by G. Hepburn Wilson, M.B., 
the world’s greatest teacher of modern dancing. 

Go to your Columbia dealer today—have him demonstrate the various models of 
the Columbia Grafonola. You can buy a ‘‘Grafonola’’ for as little as $25 and 
on easy terms—or you can go as high as $500, with every price in between. 

( Illustration shows the Columbia Grafonola **Leader,"* $75.—easy terms) 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Box J 239, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Ave. Prices in Canada Plus Duty 
Dealers wanted where we are not actively rep d. Write for partical. 
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—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins, 


ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped 
baking 

with choc- 
olate - fla- 

vored cream 
nestling be- 
tween. Anola 

has achieved 

a new delight 
which only 


taste can tell—a flavor which 
gives immediate pleasure. 


In ten-cent tins. 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 
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THE Recern- 


CORSET LADY 


She is pretty. The quiet 
elegance of her gown, ac- 
centuated by a lively dash 
of color in her fitted girdle, 
reflects charmingly her 
personality. 

















But more certainly, per- 
haps, is this personality 
seen in her graceful poise 
and lithe figure lines. 
These bespeak the founda- 
tion—the perfectly fitted 
Redfern Corset that so 
subtly sets off the gown 
she wears. 
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Redfern Corsets are sold at the leading stores in all cities, 
and wherever Redfern Corsets are sold they are fitted. 


FROM THREE TO FIFTEEN DOLLARS 






THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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The Charm of Health 


ADIANT is the woman in whose body and heart and 
soul there is health; pitiable she whose body is sick. 
Health means happiness, and happiness charms even 

the birds of the air. For a quarter of a century 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH 6 


e 
alt Nuteine 
has spelt Health and Happiness to many thousands of 
women who were sick and unhappy. The rich, wholesome 
malt and tonic hops are Nature’s own restorative in the 
most concentrated and effective form. It builds the body into 
strength, beauty and usefulness. 
Your grocer and druggist have it. 
Malt-Nutrine, when mixed with milk or sparkling water, makes a most palatable and healthful = 
drink. Malt-Nutrine declared by U. S. Revenue Department a pure malt product, ¥ 
not an alcoholic beverage. Contains ig4 per cem malt solids —1.g0 per cent alcohol. r 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH: ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 
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“Booklet 55 (Beautifully Illustrated) Sent Free on Request.” 
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The Smoke of the Smart Set 


is not the ready-made or even ready- factioninthefreshcigarettesofunique |; 
made-to-order cigarette. Smart men  flavorand delicious mildness they roll 
of fashion everywhere —club-men, for themselves, to suit their individual 
connoisseurs, bon-vivants, millionaire taste, from mellow "Bull" Durham to- 
sportsmen—have discovered the bacco. Today it is the very last word 
keener enjoyment and greater satis- in correct form to "Roll Your Own." 


GENUINE 


| Butt DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


| 
| 
| No other tobacco in the world has the wonderful sweet fragrance and ripe, 
natural mildness of "Bull" Durham. No other cigarettes have the exquisite 
| smoothness and delightful freshness of "Bull" Durham hand-made cigarettes. 
i "Bull" Durham is a distinctive form of tobacco-enjoyment, 
aol thoroughly appreciated by 
6 Ach fer FREE smokers of experience and 
ook of “ papers = ° e e 
Il wwitheach&e sack discrimination for the su- 
preme, lasting, wholesome ne 
pleasure it affords. iF 


i An illustrated booklet, 
HI FREE powing how to "Roll 
| Your n," and a 


wan Book of cigarette papers, Swit both be a 
ames mailed, free, to any address in U. S. on 


} Pe postal request. Address "Bull" Dur- 
ham, Durham, N. C., Room 1126. oy) 
> 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY . =e 
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You Are as Old as You Look 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm as 
that of your body? If you look older than you are, it is 
b-cause you are not doing what you should to help nature. 
My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 

















do for the face what my exercises for the body have done 
for the health and figures of 60,000 women. Results 
are quick and marvelous. In six or ten minutes a day 
yvu can do more with these exercises at home than mas- 
sa_e will accomplish in an hour a day in a beauty parlor.’ 
—Susanna Cocroft. 

Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions forthis course, including also the care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck  Sallow, Freckled Skin 

Double Chins Crow’s Feet Dandraff 

Tired Eve: Pimples Tain, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facia! Muscles 

ender, Inflamed Feet 

and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 

expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 

glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 

feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils look 10 years 

younger after our course. Write for FREE booklet today. 





Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork Tip. Made of Selected 
Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a dis- 
tinctive blend which is appreciated by 
smokers of discrimination and taste. 
100 Bud Cigarettes securely packed in 
Red Cedar Wood Boxes, with Brass 
Hinges and Spring Catch. Send us 
$2.00 for above box of 100. Sent post- 
paid to any address. You'll be glad to 
smoke ’em. The Bud Cigarette Com- 
pany, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 















Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
4 624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 24 CHICAGO 
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An O. HENRY story NOT in- 
cluded in his “complete works” will 
be among the features in Ainslee’s 
for November. On sale October 
13th. Fifteen cents the copy. 
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Ler us send vou any Diamond vou may select from our catalogue so you mav compare our values 






with those offered by other deal-rs; }e convinced that our IMPORTER’S PRICES offer you a 
great saving. 

We furnish a guarantee certificate with every D nd and allow the full purchase price on all 
exchanyves We will send express pre; aid y Dia nd or other article, for examination and 
approval, von to be the sole judge as to whethe wipe it or re‘urn it at our ex ense 






‘or our free catalogue de luxe No. 27, an ee how easy it is for you to own and wear 


Write tod for 
a Write today for our free (al EET & CO. Inc.. 2 and 4 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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DIARY August 14, 1816. 
“Today being Saturday. I drove to 
town to buy some needed things at 
the chops. I picked up Jack Havens 
onthe road and we stopped at the 


tavern for some ¢ 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


A pure, mellow whiskey whose 
unvarying excellence and delicate 
flavor have retained and added 
to its popularity with each pass- 
ing year. 





Aged in charred oak ber- ifn 


rels. Distilled and bottled in 
nd, 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 















Could Not 
Stand or 
Walk Alone 


id Infantile Paralysis for two 
We tr ated him | eu 

ths. Compare the tw Ulue 
Then read his mother's 


“| take pleasure in sending you 
a photograph of Douglas. He is real well a~ d 
his limb is steadily gaining in strength, It would 
amuse you to hear Douglas recommend the 
McLain Sanitarium to all the afflicted people 
he .~y With best wishes and sincere grati- 
ude for all you “ for my son.”’ 
s. J. E. Lindsey, Llano, Tex. 
For thirty years ar po ot in- 
tituwtiun has been devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of 
ppled and paralyzed conditions 
as Club Feet, Infantile 





sis, Spinal Diseases, an 

formities, Hip Disease, Knock 
1ees and Bow Legs, especially 

n children and young adults, 

Our book, “Deformities and 

Paralysis’, also book of refer- 

ences, free on request. 

The McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 

954 Aubert Ave., 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


ah, 


Greakingiihs Home Thee oto ol 


Make Your Mother 
Proud of You 


Your mother knew that you had charac- 
ter, determination and ambition. 

ARE you making good? ARE you getting 
ahead the way she wanted you to? ARE 
you realizing YOUR OWN ambitions? 


Think it over! Is your future bright, 
or are you in a rut where promotion is a 
matter of years of waiting? 

Resolve now to get ahead. Make up for lost 
time. You’remever too oldtolearn. Find out 


how the International Correspondence Schools 
can help you to realize your ambitions. 


Get Ahead More Quickly 


Success is merely a matter of training. 
To earn more, you must know more. Get 
the training that will qualify you for a 
better job. 

More_than 1,000 men of all ages and in all 
circumstafices’ get better jobs every month as a 
result of I. C. S, training, in spare-hour study. 
You can do the same. Get ahead. Fit your- 
self to earn more money. Your first step is to 


Mark the Coupon 


Box 1199 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 





Salesmanship Civil Service 

Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenograpby&Typewriting 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 
Architect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor 
Architectaral Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 


Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
G ommercial Law 

by 





t nglish a 
Poultry Farming 














Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 

Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 

Gas Engines Chemist German 
Name. 
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WIC YOU Like 
Hall LiKe Tis 





ian Tt 
Will Flelp You 


Realize this ambition, 
when assisted by Cuti- 
cura Ointment, by keep- 
ing your scalp scrupu- 
louslyclean and freefrom 
dandruff, itching and ir- 
ritation, usually thecause 
of premature loss of hair. 


% SAMPLES FREE 5 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are soid 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug and Chem. Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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Asthma 
Hay Fever 


Send for Free Trial Bottle of 
HIMALYA, the valuable rem- 
edy for Hay Fever and Asthma. 
We have hundreds of reliable tes- 
timonials showing positive and 
permanent cures to persons who 
have suffered for years after 
other remedies and change of 
climate had failed. 
Write today to the 
HIMALYA CO. 


82 Warren Ave. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 


” 
Wrinkles 
Thousands have successfully used this for- 


mula to remove traces of age, 
illness or worry: 1 oz, of pure 


Powdered 
SAXOLITE 


dissolved in } J ed witch hazel; use as a 
face wash. Tne eft ct is almost meyieal, 

Deenent wrin kles, crow’s fe Ry He geng They jam 
completely and « atk kly vs been 9 Face beex ynes firm, smooth, 
fre sh, and you look years younger. o harm to tenderest 

| skin. Get genuine Saxolite (pow¢ dered) at any drug store. 
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BURNS BARRELS 





WONDERFUL COMBINATION PORTABLE 
COOKING, BAKING AND HEATING STOVE 
Boils, bakes, fries, roaste—cooks anything. Ideal for 
fam \y use, picnics, cottages, camping. Quick meals, 






washing. ironirg, hot water,canning fruits, Summer 
and Winter Stove. Intense heat under control. 
Not Dangerous Like Gasoline. Valveless, Wick- 
less, Automatic, Blue fame. Air Gas Burner. 
Consumes Barrels of Air to one gallon of Keroser* 
(Coal Oil). Won't “aa, ie. fhousands . 
Now In Families. Ed.N. a *Used & By 
half gallon oil last week for cookin ‘an 
baking, ironing.” F.C. Boylston, 8. 

‘Easy to run—nice and 3 









Tange does. Tool, com- © 
fortable kitchen.” No 
| coal, wood, dirt or ashes. Wy 7 
Nothing to get out of 
order. Gives economy, ser-7 
vice, genuine comfort. Saves time, 
trouble, expense, drudgery, fuel bills. 
for use. Simple, durable, lasts for years. 
—$3.25 and up. Any number of burners. 


Always ready 
Price Low 
Not sold in 
stores. Send No Money. Write today for descrip- 

AC 30-Day Trial Offer. 
Quick, easy, sure. All year seller. 
MAKE Show 12 sell 10. Nothing ever like 
it before. Guaranteed. Write today 
MON for Money-Making Pians aud 
Il partic EY. Territory going fast—get in early. 
| WORLD MFG. CO. 6059 World Bidg. CINCINNAT}, 0 
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titinele, 8, Elgin. Hampden or 


MEN’S 12 SIZE THIN MODEL WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 


Waltham movement. Warranted 


id strata case, i 


‘gine turned or 


lain poli Special Sale Price, 
Eighty pereentot all men’s Watches sold are these Thin 


17-Jewel Adjusted 


elry, 





PITTSBURG. 














YOU CAN MAKE CIGARETTES LIKE THESE 
A Practical Novelty for Cigarette Smokers 


TURKO CIGARETTE ROLLER 


Sent postpaid for 25 ets. Address, 
Turko Roller Co., Box 38, Station H, New York City 


FREE TRIAL, TREATMENT 

Sent on request. Ask for my pay when reduced 
offer. My treatment has reduced at the rate of a pound 
aday. No dieting, no exercise, absolutely safe and 
sure method. Let me send you proof at my expense. 


DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, 
State New York, 58 Second Avenue, New York, Desk 68 











- on tak nda day 





4, Aug 1svl end tor te “Great § , of Fat 
No Dieting. No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILSON BRS’ TREATMENT A THE 
PERMANENT REDUCTION OF OES 

nless und Positive No ey ahi Your reduction is re- 

‘ uy. One month’s entmen t $8.00. Mail or office, ‘1370 
roadway, Sow Vato, a PERMANENT REDUCTION CUARANTEED. 

permanent.” Hevela July 9, 1893. 
“On Oneal nr. ‘Gitbbe } is ‘tle recognised author ity.”* -¥. World,July 7.1909 




















FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO 
Following KEELEY INSTITUTES: 
Birmingham, Ala. Portland, Maine 
Hot Springs, Ark. Greensboro, N. 0. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Obie 
Dwight, Ill. Columbia, 8. C. 
Marion, lad, Dallas, Texas 
Plalafield, Ind, Seattle, Wash. 
Crab Orebard, Ky, Wankesha, Wis, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bidg, 
San Franelsco, Cal., Douglas Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N.Stiles St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N, Broad St. 
Pittsburg, Pa., 4946 Fifth Ave. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Winnipeg, Man, 
Guatemala City, Guat, Puebla, Mexico 
London, England 
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WEAR IT 30 DAYS FREE 
itway say $2.00 A MONTH 
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balance to 8 equal am 


Py TE ine fice nts 
able nigh Wi te for fr free Catalog Songainin oven r 2,000 100 Mluntratione 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., National Credit Jewelers e. 
Dept. E843 = =0100 to 108 North h State Street, Chicago, lil. 
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| You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 
— You Should 


You can I know it, 
because I have reduced 
$2,000 women and have 
b ilt up as many more 
scientifically, naturally, with- 
Out drugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms; I can build up your 
= vitality—at the same time I 
strengthen your heart action; 
can teach you to breathe, to 
stand, walk and to correct such 
ailments as nervousness, torpid 
liver, constipation, indigestion, etc, 
Phare aincd sondertuly mn ntreeethe 


Another says ast May | weighed 100 Ibs, 8 
this May | weigh 126, Mey Ob! I feel so well,’ 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 


Dept. 34, 624 So. Michigan Boul., aap 
anther Ys male Silence, 


of Pa. (used small outfit). Startas Smith did—that’ 4 
—bundreds already started—new ones daily—money 
coming in—goods going out. People everywhere have 
tableware, watches, jewelry forthe “Gray Plating Man,’* 
Practical outfits, all sizes, heavy plate. Guaranteed, 
ai pure gold, silver, nickel, metal plating, equal to new 
. Goode, Latest process taught Free quickly. 
, Experience unnecessary, #!! easy, 
“ Ht} Waa secrets exposed. Own a 
ce 
= a) 
es @ snes ewe fer, sample, and hundreds of 
ters from successful men—F REE, 
GRAY & CO. Plating Works, 351 Gray Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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John Barleycorn’s 
Master 


Our scientific treatment 
removes the appetite for 
drink or drugs—does not 
nauseate. Only registered 
physicians are permitted to 
administer the remedies in 
our authorized institutions. 
During the last thirty-five 
years, me, a million have 
been cured. 
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“GRACE AND FASHION 


—dextrous finish and chic—are faits 
accomplis in your cigarette, so be it that you roll your 
own cigarettes yourself in those marvelous dainties 
of the paper-maker’s craft... the cigarette papers 
Riz La Croix. Use whatever tobacco is your favorite; 


but for the perfect cigarette you must use 


RIZLA © 






















GX ERIE Ee) 







(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) ie 

FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS s 

Made from the finest flax-linen .. . purely vegetable Be 

... light, strong, thin, tenacious. The perfect C 
cigarette paper, obtained only after years 5 C 
285 


of experimentation by the Riz 
La Croix family. 


Fashionable Paris has 
set its seal of approval 
on Riz La Croix; the rest 
of the beau monde 
everywhere follows the Y DW Y WY — Fr 
fashion cheerfully. , oe 


1 @ 
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oe 
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mH 
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There are _ 15,000,000 ZA 
books of Riz La Croix papers FRE J 
sold annually in Paris. REE 

a Two interesting, 

90,000,000 sold on the e , illustrat d Book lets — one 
Continent; 60,000,000 sold in 7 the other showing how to “kell veuronen’ 

sigarettes—sent any where in U.S. onrequest. Address 


this country. The American Tobacco Co., Room 1186, 111 FifthAve..N.Y. 
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Nobby 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





First Cost “Jokers” 


“ -? . . “ . . ° 
First cost” saving is an ostrich way” of figuring tire economy—the only true way 
is to figure on the ultimate cost of your tire service. 
The “bargain price” first cost of a tire is the “joker” in your purchase unless the tire 
idds up enough actual mileage to make it the cheapest tire in the end. 





Veteran car owners know this—serious minded business men know this—that is why 
‘Nobby Tread” Tires are the largest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world today. 
“Nobby Tread” Tires “make good.” They actually give the 


Cheapest Tire Service 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business 
basis, viz:—the basis of ultimate economy. 

And remember this—investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures 
are 90°6 less than with the average tire. 

These are the reasons why “Nobby Tread” Tires are today the largest selling high 
grade anti-skid tires in the world. 

Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread” Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty—perfect workmanship and material—BUT7T 
i any adjustments are on a basis of 


5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use ‘“‘Nobby Tread” Tires on their Tei 
and rear wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection ana ...« 
lowest cost per mile, 


United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS:—Dealers who sell UNITED STATES TIRES sell the best of everything, 
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Best Means 
to iri | 


rears: Soap 


‘ pom eee ge vt Wy. 


-is the Best Means to a 
~ Beautiful Complexion 











WHY AND HOW 


The reason Why Pears provides this best means is no secret. 

The most eminent skin specialists of the last hundred years 

have shown-that it is because in PEARS there is not only 
\ complete “purity and the highest possible quality, but certain 
special characteristics that soften, soothe, and refine the skin 
more naturally and mote effectively than can be done by any 
other known means. As Sir Erasmus Wilson said, “‘It is 
balm to the skin,’’. keeping it in perfect condition and 
always beautiful. 

TEST AND PROOF 


Pears has been subjected-to every possible test and has 

come through them all with triumphant success, as is 

x proved by the fact that it has for one hundred and 
\ twenty-five years continuously held the position of 
\ the world’s leading toilet soap, and is today more 
2 popular than ever. It has received the highest 
honors ever accorded to a toilet soap in the 
greatest international competitions, and 
the beauties of six 





generations have 


] 


declared it to be unrivalled. 


The Great English 
Complexion Soap 

















“All rights sec 
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ured.” 


OTTO OF ROSE {8S THE BEST. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements, 












In the “frat” house 

The college men who know tobacco 

Stick to good old LUCKY STRIKE 

In pipe and cigarette. 

That’s why college days are “Happy Days”— 
Make all your other days happy—smoke 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


Nobody can even fry this tobacco once without 
heaving the contentment-sigh. It is simply nature- 
perfect: the air, the sunshine, the soil,the pure streams of 
Kentucky—all combine to grow this wonderful Burley. 


The finest leaves of the cream-of-the-crop mellowed 
till the splendid flavor of the tobacco reaches its climax. 


Make your own cigarettes — get the new five cent 
tin of LUCKY STRIKE. Handy. Fits the pocket. 
Assures you freshtobacco. And feel that new Roll Cut; 
it’s just crumbly-perfect for rolling smooth, firm, free- 
drawing smokes. 

Also in 10c Tins and in 50c and 
$1.00 Glass Humidors. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 








Why POSTUM 
Instead of Coffee 


Better Nerves Better Digestion 

Less Biliousness Less Headache 

Sound Sleep Clear Brain 
Steady Heart Action 


If you are a coffee drinker, and find discomfort or symptoms of disease 
are “on your trail,” it would be a good idea to think of the drug, caffeine, 
about 24 grains of which is taken with every cup of coffee. 


The pure food-drink, POSTUM, made only of wheat and a bit 
of molasses, has a rich, Java-like flavour, but is absolutely free from the 
coffee drug, caffeine, or any other harmful ingredient. 


Postum now comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum— must be boiled. 
Instant Postum— a soluble powder. 


A teaspoonful of the powder stirred in a cup of hot water—with 
cream and sugar—makes instantly a delightful beverage. 


A great army of former coffee drinkers now use POSTUM. 


** There’s a Reason’”’ 














